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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 

June 30, 1908. 

When the Carnegie Trust was constituted in 1901 
to assist the students at Scottish universities there 
was a widespread feeling that it would have a 
demoralising effect upon the students and lower the 
standard of teaching. Scotsmen have proved so often 
what excellent results are produced in the training 
of character by the struggle against adversity that a 
scheme to make the students' path quite smooth 
and easy was regarded with grave concern. In the 
June number of the Contemporary Review Sir 
William Ramsay details at some length the working 
of the Trust and its influence upon the students and 
the curriculum of the universities. In his experience 
the Trust has done nothing to aid the poorest 
students to enter the university. The chasm which 
separates the poorer classes, the mass of the popula- 
tion, from the educated is increasing in width and 
depth, and the Trust is not acting as a bridge. 
Professor Ramsay therefore regards as "utterly 
fallacious " the first ideas entertained and expressed 
about the Trust. Nevertheless he brings a grave 
indictment against its present policy. It began 
by being an endowment for educational purposes, 
now its regulations have been changed so that its 
functions are of a charitable character. This change 
is regarded as disastrous, and as causing a steady 



deterioration in the amount of higher education. The 
professor states his case with force, and his words must 
have considerable influence upon those who are con- 
cerned with the destinies of Scottish higher education. 

What is the correct view to take of school cadet 
corps, whether in the interests of the officer-master 
who is expected to do the work without pay, or of 
the parent who has to put his hand into his pocket 
in order to enable his son to perform a public 
service, is not such an easy matter to determine. 
An assistant master may be allowed to speak on the 
first point, and his plaint will be found elsewhere in 
this number. But what of the other sufferer ? Truth 
has recently aired his grievances, and we cannot 
deny that there is much justice in the editorial com- 
ments. Cadet corps (partly owing to the possession 
of uniforms, we fancy) are expensive, and each 
member is expected to pay half a guinea or so per 
term towards its upkeep — a sum frequently larger 
than is devoted to the maintenance of all school 
games. Those who do not join do not pay, so the 
patriot is mulcted in two ways, in service and in 
money. Our own views do not he in the direction 
of enforced military service in schools, but those 
who advocate it have an excellent argument pro- 
vided for them by the foregoing facts. If the War 
Office looks to the public schools to supply its 
officers, it ought to pay market value for them, 
and not expect the finished article to be produced 
for next to nothing. 
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The abolition of the existing registration office by 
a stroke of the administrative pen is ominous. It 
looks as if the Board of Education had given up 
the task in disgust, but we shall be surprised if the dis- 
missal of the staff without compensation is accepted 
without comment by the leaders of educational 
opinion. For this is just one of those things that 
a Government department should not do. What- 
ever its deficiencies may have been in its attempt 
to solve a difficult problem, the council did laborious 
work, and cleared the road of many obstacles, by 
showing at least what was not the right way to 
settle the question. We were beginning to think that 
its work was just taking practical shape, when we 
find that the whole subject is hanging fire, the 
obvious conclusion being that it has been shelved 
sine die. We cannot believe that a matter of such 
vital importance to teachers can be dropped like 
this, and we look forward to the members of the 
profession making their voices heard decisively 
on the unwisdom of the step. 

The fact that one of the senior wranglers of the 
year (and, for the matter of that, many others of 
the first dass) came originally from an elementary 
school has called forth a good deal of comment 
in the newspapers, much of which is beside the 
point. It is fair to mention that the first step of 
Mr. Brodetsky's successful career was taken in the 
Jews' Free School, but we must not let this blind 
us to the fact that the chief part of his training 
was received at the Central Foundation School. 
In most of the accounts that we have seen the 
secondary school has received rather less than its 
due in this matter ; to those who know anything of 
mathematical teaching it is obvious that it must 
have had by far the greatest share in his success. 
It is instructive, moreover, to observe (this year's 
list shows it very plainly) how frequently the poor 
boy rises to the top in mathematics. It is true 
that he also does so in other subjects (we hold that 
any really clever boy has a chance of coming to the 
front nowadays if his parents are not too short- 
sighted), but success in classics and kindred subjects 
is not so easily compassed in a small school. This 
is the real answer to the lugubrious leaderettes 
appearing in the press to the effect that the 
public schools are only poorly represented in 
the Mathematical tripos — it is just the one 
test by which they would elect not to be 
judged. Try the Classical tripos, or the Greats 
list at Oxford, and a different story will have to 
be told.g 



The headmistresses have been conferring together 
during the past month, and as usual have con- 
tributed something useful to current educational 
politics. We should be inclined to give the first 
place to their spirited remonstrance with the Board 
of Education for its delay in the constitution of 
the Teachers' Registration Council. They declare 
themselves unable to understand its hesitation, and 
assert that the reasons given for delay do not 
appear to be adequate. Reference to other 
columns of this paper will show that they are 
not alone in holding these opinions. A few im- 
portant resolutions were passed relating to the 
education of girls ; it was recommended that in 
examining junior scholars English and Arithmetic 
alone should be required, that external examina- 
tions before the age of fifteen should be dis- 
couraged, and that in the case of older girls the 
teacher should always be called in to help the 
external authority in arriving at a proper estimate 
of the work done. These views are all sound, and 
have been advocated for some time ; now that they 
have received official assent we may hope to see 
them soon put into universal practice. 

" What to do with our sons " is a pressing 
problem, and anybody who is bold enough to give 
advice in the matter is deserving of all praise. We 
have recently had an opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of two attempts at guiding parents 
to a right choice in the way of selecting a career 
for their sons. The first is a book by the Head- 
master of Carlisle Grammar School, to which we 
will refer in more detail later, and the other is 
composed of a series of articles in the publication 
Canada which comes to us from across the At- 
lantic. Both are by practical teachers, and both 
strive to delineate the sort of career that will be 
found suitable to the particular boy, and what 
amount of pecuniary success he can aspire to if 
successful. Probably no part of a schoolmaster's 
duty is more difficult than to advise a parent as to 
what walk of life his boy should adorn ; but the 
beginning and end of it all is that a good boy will 
make his way in any position, and the bad boy will 
not. It is useless to expect the schoolmaster to 
turn out the pupil ready to undertake the duties 
of a particular trade or profession. He has to deal 
with boys in the lump, and must work on general 
principles, so moulding the intelligence and the 
character that their possessor may be able to adapt 
himself with credit to the position that he is des- 
tined to occupy. We notice that the Canadian 
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expert advises that boys should finish their educa- 
tion in Canada if they are intended to begin life 
there. This we believe to be good advice : the 
colony does not want to be, as it is sometimes 
regarded here, the dumping-ground for the failures at 
home. It is true that the waste products of our 
civilisation have been responsible for the conquest 
of some of our wide dominions, but nowadays we 
have not so many wild untrodden districts to 
subdue, and human society is much the same all 
the world over. So it follows that if a boy is likely 
to succeed at home, he will probably be successful 
in the colonies, and if valueless here, ail the more 
useless abroad. If the British parent would only 
realise this, what an amount of misery and expense 
might be avoided by all concerned ! 

One of the chief attractions for teachers visiting 
London during the holidays will be the educational 
sections of the Franco-British and Hungarian 
Exhibitions. For those who are engaged in the 
work of teaching there is much that is stimulating 
in criticising the efforts of others to solve the prob- 
lems that confront themselves. In a system like 
that of France there is much that we can admire, 
and some things that we might copy with advantage ; 
in fact* many people think that the ever-recurring 
reference to German experience might probably 
be varied by appeals to the sister nation, whose 
educational system is, in many respects, so like 
our own. To the pupil, a day spent in the various 
jalleries, provided it be set free from the forbidding 

iproving of the occasion so beloved of Mr. Barlow 
of pious memory, will bring with it a broadening 
of view and sympathy which cannot be imparted 
by any amount of geography lessons. We can 
imagine no better treat to a small town-bred boy 
than can be supplied by a walk, for instance, 
through the colonial exhibits, and we hope that as 
many as possible will experience it. In connection 
with the Hungarian Exhibition, we have received 
(too late to examine closely) a pamphlet upon 
education in Hungary, giving a great deal of valu- 
able information derived from official sources, 
which anybody interested in the subject can obtain 
on application. For the consolation of those who 
may fear to ask for it, we may add that the book 
is written in English, While on the subject of 
exhibits we recommend teachers and pupils alike 
ke an opportunity of seeing the picture London 
Beautiful now on view, which gives a wonder- 
fully vivid idea of the grandeur of the capital of 
the Empire. 



The Teachers' Register 

It would appear high time that the attention of the 
teaching profession were called to the present condition 
of registration. The matter is of public, as well as 
professional, interest, and calls for a strong protest from 
all who have the interests of education at heart, We 
present the facts with as little elaboration as possible : 
they are eloquent enough, in our opinion, to speak 
for themselves. 

We must first refer to the history of the late Teachers* 
Registration Council, Most people know that in 1906 
the Board of Education announced that the register 
was to be abolished, and that its discontinuance was 
the virtual aim of a clause in Mr. BirrelTs defunct Bill 
of 1906, In the House of Lords an amendment pro- 
posed by Lord Monkswetl was accepted by the Govern- 
ment, which provided for the substitution of a one- 
column register in place of the old one, and committed 
the duty of maintaining it to a registration council 
representative of the teaching profession, which was 
to be constituted by an Order in Council. When the 
RUl was dropped, this amendment went with it, but 
came to life again in the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act of 1907, and is now law. 

It might be presumed that the process of issuing the 
Order constituting the new Council would have been pro- 
ceeded with immediately after the Parliamentary recess 
of 1907, especially as the dissolution of the old Council 
was timed for March 31, 1908. Other provisions of 
the Act were put into force without delay. But such 
was not the way of the Board of Education, They 
apparently waited for the teaching profession to make 
the first move, which it did by raising the question at 
the various Christmas assemblies. Eventually, in 
February, a conference of representatives of secondary, 
elementary and technical teaching associations was 
held under the auspices of the Federal Council of 
Secondary Teachers, at which a draft scheme was agreed 
upon for a Council of twenty-five members. After 
being approved by the executives of the various bodies 
represented at the Conference the scheme was for- 
warded to the Board of Education in March. Two 
months later a deputation went to the Board on the 
subject, expecting to meet the new Minister of Educa- 
tion and to press its views upon him. It was received 
by Sir Robert Morant instead, who raised objections 
as to the insufficiently " representative M character 
of the proposed Council, complained that teachers^of 
art, music, physical training and so forth were not 
represented as such, and suggested that the question 
should be referred back for consideration of the diffi- 
culties raised. The points have been laid, if not before 
the whole Conference of February, yet before the 
Executive of the Federal Council of Secondary Teachers, 
who have re-affirmed the draft scheme. Questioned 
in Parliament, Mr. Runciman has adopted the same 
attitude as his chief permanent official, though twice 
over declaring the desire of the Board to avoid delay. 
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The irony of this pious aspiration need not be dwelt 
upon. 

\b Et viola tout for the present, ten months after the 
passing of the Act. Official delays are proverbial, but 
this stat excmplo. It would certainly appear as if 
the Board were unwilling to carry out the declared 
will of Parliament, through dislike of registration in any 
shape, and — can it be ? — through apprehension of the 
influence which a Council representative of the teaching 
profession may acquire. Whether this is so or not, the 
whole matter seems relegated to further vexatious delay ; 
and questions put by such acknowledged authorities 
as Sir W. Anson, Sir Philip Magnus and Mr. S. H. 
Butcher are scarcely dealt with in a spirit showing a 
genuine effort to settle a serious problem. Put shortly 
the situation is this : the intention of the Act was to 
replace the old register with a new and better one ; the 
old, though seeming technically still to exist, is 
dormant and useless for the time being, indeed, has 
virtually been so for the past two years ; yet the ac- 
credited proposal for the new body, which Parliament 
has decreed is to create the register anew, though put 
forward by those best qualified to judge is met with 
criticism instead of sympathy, and all efforts to get to 
grips with a real and pressing difficulty are parried by 
official replies which indicate little genuine appreciation 
of the gravity of the question. Meanwhile, the Teaching 
Profession suffers, and the Secondary Training Colleges 
are depleted of students. 

Finally, grave injury has been inflicted on the 
staff, which for nearly six years carried on the 
office work. Discharged by the Council, who had 
no other alternative when their own tenure of power 
came to an end, they have, it is true, been in some 
cases provided by the Board with temporary work ; 
but it is hardly necessary to point out that this is no 
equivalent for the loss of the permanent employment, of 
which, through no fault of their own, they have been 
deprived. Though Mr. McKenna admitted the hardships 
of the case, he took up the strict legal attitude that the 
Board had no obligations towards those who were not 
members of the Civil Service, but servants only of the 
Teachers' Registration Council. Mr. Runciman has 
followed suit in denying that any responsibility direct or 
indirect rests upon the Board. By the strict letter of 
the law the Board is admittedly entitled to act as it has 
done, but it thereby affords a signal instance of the truth 
sutntnum jus summa injuria. And be it noted that 
the situation has been brought about entirely by the 
action of the Board. They are responsible for the 
suspended state of the register, for the condition of 
things which made the dismissal of the staff necessary. 
To take refuge in strict legality is hardly ingenuous, 
and our contention is that, as the custodian of the rights 
of the teaching profession, and (as we hope it will be in 
future) its final Court of Appeal, the Board should be 
the last body to take advantage of a legal point of this 
kind. When the register was started in 1902, it was 
naturally expected to be, in some form or other, a 
permanent institution— otherwise its establishment was 



pointless — and as a corollary the permanency of the 
officials employed in its administration was presumed, 
during good conduct, to be assured. But for this 
presumption — which by all signs of the time seemed 
well founded — some, at any rate, of the staff would 
have thought twice and oftener before applying for the 
posts. Whatever the law, it cannot be called equity for a 
Department which is responsible for a register set up 
by Order in Council, pursuant to an Act of Parliament, 
to allow persons who believed — and were not warned 
to the contrary — that registration would be continuous, 
to fall out of work without compensation or — as is 
certain in some of the cases, and unfortunately probable 
in others — without provision of other permanent em- 
ployment. We refuse to believe that such a result was 
contemplated by Parliament, contrary to whose spirit 
it is to treat thus public, or quasi-public, servants, 
particularly one who, having been appointed under an 
agreement (approved by the Board) naming retirement 
at sixty, is then, owing to unforeseen circumstances, and 
for no fault of his own, disestablished without a chance 
of reaching that age. Had the Board bestirred itself to 
see that the new Council was constituted in time to 
take over its predecessor's work without a break, the 
staff might have quietly passed over to the new body ; as 
it is, they have no sort of guarantee of this solution. 
Contrast — mutiis componere paucos — the treatment of 
the officials of the late School Board for London, whose 
employment by the Education Committee of the County 
Council was specifically provided for in the Act of 1903. 

As to the Register — what is its exact position ? The 
Board have made no public announcement. Was it 
abolished on the dissolution of the old Council ? Ap- 
parently not. The obligation to maintain it has ceased, 
but the Board have not stated when the cessation is 
to become operative, or what body has the power to 
make it operative. At present it lies dormant in the 
hands of the Board, who by Order in Council of January 
1908 were appointed as trustees for the funds, property 
and documents of the outgoing Council. The following 
questions suggest themselves : 

If the register has not been brought to a close, 
(1) Under what authority it still exists after the 
dissolution on March 31 last of the Council which 
administered it ? (2) When the cessation is to become 
operative, and with whom rests the power of making 
it operative ? (3) Whether it is at present open for the 
admission of teachers who are qualified under the 
Regulations of the original Order in Council ? and 
(4) if so, by what authority they can be admitted in 
the interval between the dissolution of the old and the 
establishment of the new Council ? (5) Whether 
teachers are now actually being admitted to the 
register, and if not, why not ? (6) When will those 
teachers already on the register who desire the return 
of their fees — of whom there are not a few — know 
whether the request will be granted. 

If the Board state that it rests with the new Council 
to bring the old register to an end, it may be asked 
what authority they have for such a statement. 
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The Real Dangers of the 
Examination System 

By F, H. Colson, M.A. 

" If you have to prepare for examinations, God help 
you for I cannot," Such, I understand, is the language 
addressed by a well-known professor of pedagogy to 
his students. As in a sense all work must undergo 
examination, we must presume that the words are 
used in a restricted sense and apply to the system of 
public examination now in vogue in England— a system 
against which a large body of public opinion is un- 
doubtedly springing up. 

Personally, I have always been a strong believer in 
public examinations of the " Local M or " joint Board M 
type because they supply what I will call " attainment 
records M and " progress records " of a kind which is 
not to be obtained elsewhere. Some people seem to 
rely on the percentages obtained in examinations ; they 
appear to think that, if a form obtains 80 per cent, in 
a paper it must be doing well in that subject, and that 
if it obtains only 40 per cent, it must be doing badly. 
To me it seems that this is quite worthless and that 
percentages depend mainly on the individuality of the 
examiner and the difficulty of the paper. Others rely 
on the reports of external examiners — again a very 
vague kind of evidence. On the other hand, in an 
examination of the Local type which goes on year after 
year over a large area of schools, and only gradually 
changes its staff of examiners, experience seems to show 
that the standard of attainment becomes constant. 
A particular "class** means a more or less definite 
kind of attainment in the aggregate and the detailed 
reports of "good/' " moderate," &c„ represent a very 
definite amount of attainment in the various subjects. 
Thus we get an " attainment record " and if boys or 
forms are sent in in two successive years and we observe 
they rise (say) from " moderate " to " good " we 
get a ** progress record." These records do not, of 
course, exhaust all that we need to know about a pupil 
or a class or a school They are rather to the teacher 
what the clinical thermometer or the weighing machine 
are to the doctor. They supply him with facts which 
can be expressed definitely and numerically. These 
facts do not cover all the knowledge he requires, but they 
carry him some way, and their definiteness makes them 
of special value, if only because they command the 
assent of the patient more certainly, than facts which 
cannot be so definitely expressed. The objection to 
public examinations rests largely, I imagine, on the 
belief that they prevent or at least discourage originality 
in teaching, I have never found this a very practical 
matter. In the first place, the annual public exami- 
nation need not and should not cover all the work 
done m the year. The teacher who wishes to dwell on 
some aspect of hi t, which is not recognised by 

the examiners— and this is much the same as to say that 



it is not recognised by average opinion— will find pi 
of time during the twelve months to teach it to any 
extent, which is likely to be useful. 

In the second place, when any method of teaching or 
any aspect of a subject, which has hitherto not 
recognised, enlists any large body of opinion on its sid*, 
it is pretty sure to be recognised by the examining bodies. 
In the last decade there have been two great educational 
reforms, one in modem languages, the other in geometry. 
In the former the examining bodies have, in spite of 
obvious difficulties, kept up with the reformers. In 
the latter they actually led the way. When opinion 
is divided between two courses, the examining bodies 
can provide for both by means of alternative questions 
or papers. Thus the Cambridge Local Syndicate has 
p{ late years given almost unbounded liberty as to set 
books, periods of history, and the like. Of course it 
is true that any increase of elasticity means a corre- 
sponding loss of uniformity and that if alternative papers 
or alternative subjects are allowed, we lose to some extent 
that constancy of standard which gives their value to 
our " records." But this does not affect me. I make no 
fetish of constancy of standard. Where I can get it 
(and in a large area of educational work I can get it), 
I value it. Where it conflicts with the higher claims 
of originality and freedom of treatment, by all means 
let it go. 

There are others, however, whose objection to the 
present system goes deeper. To them our *' attainment 
records " and M progress records " are futile and de- 
lusive. They dislike the idea of expressing in definite 
or numerical terms su« h a delicate phenomenon as in- 
tellectual growth. That growth is, in their opinion, 
made up of so many heterogeneous elements, which 
the examiners' " coarse thumb and finger fail to plumb *' 
that it is a pity to give certificates about it at all. 

But if certificates must be given, they should be based 
on the teacher's impressions, which though unverifiable 
are at least more trustworthy than the crude statistics 
of the external examiner. Hence no doubt the demand, 
so frequently heard, for a system oi certificates in which 
the papers are to be set and marked by the teacher and 
an external examiner acting in concert. 

To discuss this view fully would lead me too far from 
my subject, and I will merely say that while the degree, 
in which examination statistics represent the truth about 
intellectual growth and attainments, varies with different 
subjects, on the whole I consider that they represent, not 
indeed the whole truth, but a real truth, and area valuable 
corrective to the teacher's impressions. I believe the 
great mass of English teachers will agree with me in 
this. 

At the same time it would be idle to deny that there are 
grave evils attaching to the examination system as we see 
it. I say little about over-pressure, which exists, where 
B6 exist, through the action of the student himself 
rather than the teacher, and would be found just as much 
under a system of internal examination, Nor do I 
much regard those stones, so often heard, of classes 
being occupied for a whole year with learning set books 
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by heart : if any one supposes that he will get a better 
examination result in Latin by learning set books than 
by studying it in a rational way. he must be simply 
stupid, and he that is stupid will be stupid still under 
any system. 

But it is certainly true that educational ends are 
frequently sacrificed to get an (apparently) better 
examination result. Weak subjects, instead of being 
pushed on to a level with stronger ones, are allowed to 
drop still further behind because it is believed that the 
pupil will not pass in them : worse than this a mer- 
cenary " banausic " spirit is imported into school work. 
Everything is contemplated from the standpoint of 
" Does it pay ? " It is true, indeed, I believe, that 
under any well-conducted examination, whatever is 
valuable educationally is also sure to pay, and therefore 
this does not probably make any difference in the 
method of teaching. But it does make a vast difference 
as to the spirit and outlook on intellectual things with 
which a student is sent out into the world. ♦ 

Now my point is that these evils, serious as they are, 
do not belong to the examination* system as such, 
but are an abuse of it. They arise from the practice 
of regarding the result not as an " attainment " or 
"progress record" but as a proof of successful teach- 
ing. To what an extent this practice prevails may 
be seen any day in the advertisement columns of local 
papers. 

There we perpetually find the authorities of a school 
appealing for public support on the grounds that they 
have passed so many for the Oxford or Cambridge Locals 
or that they have got such and such classes and dis- 
tinctions. Sometimes the advertisement states that 
the school has passed more than any other school in the 
district or that it has passed 90 per cent, of those sent 
in. The lowest depth is reached when the advertise- 
ment informs us that x successes have been obtained 
in y years, all examinations apparently being regarded 
as of equal value. Surely one might as well describe 
one's income as consisting of so many coins. 

But even in its least objectionable forms, the practice 
of treating " results " as successes of the teacher is 
unreasonable as well as unprofessional. 

In the first place, the result depends to some, perhaps 
unknown but very large, extent on the ability of the 
rtudent, and only on the supposition that all schools 
tend to get the same material (a supposition notoriously 
false) can the results be useful for the purpose of 
comparing teaching power. That the teaching profession 
fully realises that good results depend upon the pos- 
session of good material is amply shown by the growth 
of the so-called " scholarship " system. This system, 
which no doubt has a perfectly respectable origin in the 
fact that some scholarships are really required to help 
poor boys to climb the " ladder," has grown into a 
shameless practice of offering reduced prices to clever 
boys who will win successes and thereby do the school 
credit and attract fresh customers. Probably as a 
matter of business it pays, but it is at the loss of much 
professional dignity. 



Even were the material constant, it does not follow 
that the result is so much credit to the school or teacher. 
Given the intellectual ability of the student x and 
the result y we cannot simply say that y-% = 
teacher's success. Boys can and do pass examinations 
unassisted. In my own forms which are annually 
examined by the Cambridge Locals, I make a rule 
of leaving one or two small subjects to be studied 
voluntarily out of school. The results may not be so 
good as those obtained in subjects taken in class, but 
they are quite respectable and show clearly that " suc- 
cesses " of a sort can be obtained without any teaching 
at all. 

If I am told that this traffic in successes is an 
inevitable consequence of a system which expresses 
results in a definite form, I can only reply that it 
is not paralleled in other professions. When the 
barrister wins a case, when the missionary makes 
a convert, when the clergyman gets an addition 
to his congregation, when the doctor sets a leg, we 
have definite results. In each case these might be 
added up, tabulated, and advertised. Yet this is not 
done, and that it is not done is due to what we some- 
times call professional etiquette, but might better call 
professional feeling, the feeling that our calling not 
only is but is known to be an honourable one, and that 
if we base our reputation in it on such grounds as 
these we shall ultimately lower its prestige and with 
it our own dignity. 

If the mantle of Samuel Butler has fallen on any 
successor, I will make him a present of an idea for a 
chapter in another Erewhon. Let him suppose a 
community in which medical work is organised as we 
organise educational work. The individual practitioner 
will then become rare, and doctors will be attached to 
institutions, some public, others private. These in- 
stitutions will live by their cures, certified by bodies of 
medical inspectors, who, however, omit to state what 
was the condition of the patient when the treatment 
began. The institutions mil offer bursaries which are 
originally intended to cover the cost of patients who 
cannot afford the fees, but are ultimately given to 
patients who have the strongest constitutions, on the 
ground that as they are sure to be cured they will im- 
prove the advertisement. A typical advertisement will 
run as follows : " During the last six months 5 cases 
of measles, 4 of diphtheria, 3 of scarlet fever, have been 
certified as cured. Only one institution in the district 
has cured more." Let us leave Butler Redivivus to 
work out further details. But, really absurd as such 
a system would be, it could be more easily justified 
than its educational anti-type. After all, a cure is a 
cure : the man was ill, and though perhaps he might 
have got well just as quickly with any or no doctor, he 
has got well. But our successes are often ghastly 
failures. The boy who gets a £40 scholarship when he 
ought to have got an £80 has, of course, failed ; none 
the less, he counts as a " success." I once had a boy 
who, as the result of twelve months' work, went down 
a class in the Cambridge Locals — a painful incident, 
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the candid disclosure of which will, I trust, not be used 
to our professional undoing. Still, he did get through, 
and had we been in the habit of advertising % suc- 
cesses we should have welcomed it as enabling us to 
advertise x-\-i. 

There are three points on which I should wish to 
guard against misunderstanding. First, 1 lay no 
blame on individuals— and for the excellent reason 
that I should have to blame myself, I believe we are 
all guilty from the highest to the lowest. Some years 
ago, when the scholarship question was discussed at the 
Headmasters' Conference and one of the representatives 
of the great Public Schools was advocating the sup- 
pression of the system, a lesser headmaster who was 
still smarting at the memory of his ewe iamb carried off 
to grace the triumphs of Clifton or Winchester, mur- 
mured under his breath " Que MM. les assassins com- 
mencent." But really we are all " assassins, " and 
when disarmament comes, it must come simultaneously. 

Secondly, it is not, of course, denied that in proper 
hands and under proper conditions examination results 
may be used as a means of testing the teacher's power. 

Given that the observer has the means of eliminating 
that part of the result which is due to the boy's ability 
and to his power of self- instruction, he may safely 
assign the remainder to the teacher. 

Apparent in the case of an individual boy and a 

1 master or colleague in the case of a class may 

justly feel convinced that a certain success or group of 

successes is due to skilful teaching and would not have 

been obtained without such teaching. 

But this is a very different thing from the methods 
of the ordinary success- monger, and indeed, even in 
such cases the result is probably more a means of con- 
firming or correcting impressions already received than 
a first-hand source of information. 

Finally, it is not denied that schools and school- 
masters will always take a legitimate pride in their 
distinguished alumni ; it would argue indeed a cold* 
blooded and ungenerous spirit if they failed to do so* 

But this legitimate pride will be conditioned in two 
ways. In the first place it will confine itself to real 
distinctions. In the second place, its predominating 
spirit will be that of the Psalm l4 Non Nobis," not so 
much a desire to assert our own part in the work as a 
feeling of thankfulness that honour has been done to 
ourselves. Such a pride is an utterly different thing 
from the spirit of success-advertisement which in this 
paper is condemned as *' unprofessional," 

But the very fact that this word is applicable to the 
present state of things shows that a remedy is possible. 
For after all we are a " profession M and we shall not for 
ever consent to be exempt from those laws of honour 
which other professions have laid down for themselves. 
Of course we must first be organised. Whether salvation 
lies, as most think, in the registration of teachers, or 
as I should say in the registration of schools, we need 
not despair of getting a professional organisation, 
carrying with it a council pledged, amongst other duties, 
to put down unprofessional methods. Such a council 



I would venture to hope might ultimately succeed in 
suppressing all school advertisements except such as 
are of the nature of pure notices, and thus add 
quite an appreciable little sum to the salary fund, 
At any rate it might promote the belief that lists of 
examination successes are not a proper ground on which 
to appeal for support, and it could certainly change out 
of knowledge the present scholarship system. If this 
happy consummation were reached, I have little doubt 
that the public examination system would be converted 
from a tyrannical master into an excellent servant, 
This view will doubtless not commend itself to that 
large class of educationists who think that the essence 
of good examination consists in studying the peculiarities 
of schools, and in close co-operation between examiners 
and teachers. But these can at least combine with us 
against a common enemy ; for this one thing is clear, 
that just in proportion as the teacher claims the ex- 
amination result as a success for himself will be be 
excluded from a share in the examination. To suppose 
that the public will attach value to certificates wholly 
or partially awarded by the men who advertise them as 
a proof that they are superior to their fellows is an 
idle dream. 



"CEdipus" and the 
Public Schools 

By T. Walrond, M.A. 

Every one who cares for our public schools must have 
found great interest in " CEdipus 1 JJ recent article. He 
hits out straight from the shoulder and does not mince 
matters. In some ways, too, I find myself in agreement 
with him as regards facts ; though one is tempted to 
think that his experiences have been less pleasant than 
those of the average public school master. It is quite 
possible that there may be masters who try to conciliate 
sulky boys by asking them to dinner : but 1 am con- 
strained to believe that they are exceptional, if only 
because so very little experience would convince any 
man that such measures defeat their own object. 

But I have a distinct and definite crow to pluck with 
" (Edipus." He makes many complaints, but nowhere, 
except by implication, does he suggest a remedy ; and 
nowhere at all does he give any reason for believing that 
any other system which he may prefer would have any 
chance of working well. So far as I can gather he seems 
to have a sort of hankering after the methods of our 
grandfathers : no sentiment, no nonsense about l€ tact- 
fulness M between masters and boys, plenty of cane, no 
cadet corps, no praepostors— the thing seems to carry 
one back to prae-Arnoldian days at once. Now I hold 
no special brief for present-day public schools : but 
when it comes to comparing the present with the past, 
one must necessarily ask which system works the best. 
On this point we are fortunately not without information. 
Some years ago the Strand Magazine bethought itself 
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to write round to various headmasters and ask the 
question. The headmasters were men in charge of large 
public schools, Dr. Warre, Dr. Wood, Dr. James, Canon 
Lyttelton and others — all men of proved capacity, and 
old enough to judge of the former system by experience ; 
and they all agreed that the boys of to-day are as good 
as they ever were. It was admitted that the old system 
turned out some better boys, but at the cost of also 
turning out an enormously larger number of bad ones. 
There it is: the old public schools were divided into 
sheep and goats just as much as the present ones. We 
are all rather apt to forget that the Rugby of Arnold 
produced not only Tom Brown but Flashman : and we 
younger men who know of the older days only from books 
are also apt to forget that in those books half the vile- 
nesses of the old-fashioned school are necessarily omitted. 

So I doubt very much whether it would be wise to 
restore the old state of things, even if it were possible. 
But I feel no doubt whatever that it is hopelessly out 
of the question. One might as well try to bring the 
mail-coach back into existence. Indeed, the mail-coach 
has a good deal more to do with the question than might 
appear at first sight. In the early nineteenth century 
there were some dozen public schools who drew their 
boys from all over the country : the rest were hardly 
more than local institutions. Nowadays, with our 
ease in travel, practically every school competes against 
every other, or at all events against every other with 
the same scale of fees : and this brings with it, whether 
we like it or no, all the advantages and all the dis- 
advantages of competition. The result is that the parent 
is necessarily a much larger factor in the situation : 
and the parents know it, and the headmaster knows it 
only too well. He may defy a single parent on a single 
point ; every headmaster does so constantly : but if 
he sets up a state of things which the average parent 
dislikes, he may as well shut up his establishment at 
once ; his resignation is only a question of time. 

We need go no further than " CEdipus " to seek an 
instance. He tells us that " the cane is practically 
abolished " in most schools, and regrets this, especially 
as regards the assistant master. On this point I wrote 
in School some little time ago, giving arguments both 
for and against the present system, and here I will 
simply repeat what I said then, that whereas I always 
felt that I might quite safely be trusted with a cane, 
I was never quite confident that it would do in the case 
of my esteemed colleague Mr. So-and-so. My own 
grumble is that small canings have been abolished. The 
cane is never used at all except for very serious offences, 
and then it is laid on with the headmaster's full strength, 
and no account is taken of the many cases where one 
slight stroke would check the exuberance of a small 
boy's playfulness far better than any of the extremely 
futile substitutes which the modern headmaster has 
devised. Indeed, the desirability of bringing back the 
cane is proved abundantly by the heartbreaking failure 
of those substitutes. For a time it was writing lines : 
which was never particularly effective ; then the head- 
masters said that writing lines spoilt the handwriting ; 



nearly all discouraged them, and some abolished them 
— though the resulting improvement in the handwriting 
has never been wholly apparent to me ; what I notice 
more is a diminution in speed. Nowadays some men 
make boys write copies, which again, by some strange 
perversity of things, manages somehow not to improve 
the caligraphy : others try " detention," which gives 
good practice in idleness ; yet others have extra drill, 
which casts upon all drill a very undeserved slur ; and 
not one of them all has a tithe of the effectiveness of a 
cane lying on the desk, even if it is not used more than 
once a week. But who is responsible for this ? Dare 
" (Edipus " lay the whole blame on the schoolmaster ? 
Was it not within the last six months that the Walsall 
parent raised such a hullabaloo because his hopeful 
son was threatened with the cane for smoking ? It is 
the parent, not the schoolmaster, who neglects the 
discipline of the children. We have changed much 
since the days of Mr. Fairchild. Then stripes were 
considered a natural accompaniment of a boy's educa- 
tion ; now the smallest caning will excite the parent 
more than the largest imposition. Personally I regret 
this much, if only because I think that it was a very 
good thing for the boy to learn to glory in enduring 
physical pain without showing that he cared for it. 
But the fact is so : and the schoolmaster must needs 
accept it. When the wheel comes full circle, and the 
British public reverts to King Solomon's methods, 
doubtless the schoolmaster will do so too. 

In the meantime, we have to keep our cane mostly 
in the cupboard ; and to avoid bringing it out too often, 
we have perforce to employ tact. It is a pity to decry 
" tactfulness " — even when written with inverted 
commas. Doubtless it may cover a multitude of sins 
— weakness, the desire for large numbers, popularity- 
hunting, the tendency to hide faults rather than to cure 
them. Doubtless, too, it is often abused, especially in 
dealing with parents. But after all there is nobody 
who needs tact more than a schoolmaster, and there is 
no virtue which a schoolmaster needs more than tact. 
Modern schoolmastering may quite safely glory in the 
fact that we have more or less discovered that boys of 
seventeen or eighteen are more or less reasoning beings, 
controllable more by personal influence than by any 
quantity of pains and penalties. A Sixth Form master 
who works by impositions writes himself down a failure. 
He may be a clever man : he may even get his pupils 
scholarships : but as an educator he is naught. For 
older boys care very little for impositions ; they write 
lines during the intervals of cocoa and conversation : 
they joke about them to one another, and gleefully count 
up the number of lines set in one hour of irritability : 
and probably the only lasting result is a sincere deter- 
mination to have full value for them on any subsequent 
opportunities. And what is more, the really important 
failings of a big boy are those for which punishment is 
entirely out of the question. Mannishness and conceit, 
for example, are not measurable in terms of impositions : 
and even if he wishes to be impertinent the chances are 
that he is clever enough to clothe his impertinence in 
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respectful language. Where an order is given as by a 
despot, he shows a fiendish cunning in evading it : 
where the same thing is conveyed to him as advice from 
an older man, he will at least give it consideration. He 
is just beginning to see the wisdom which age brings 
with it : for he is just beginning to know what it is 
to deal with beings who are distinctly younger and more 
foolish than he : and so he is ready enough, if left a free 
agent, to take advantage of the riper experience of his 
elders. But only if left a free agent ; and he must be 
treated accordingly. " Tactfulness " may and does 
produce many failures ; but under present conditions it 
is the surest if not the only road to success. 

Closely connected with this is the Prefect system, 
one direct result of which is to emphasise the difference 
between older and younger boys. If worked with 
average intelligence it makes the prefect have a greater 
respect for his masters ; he who is just learning that 
to maintain discipline is no simple matter will tend to 
look up to those who have been at the job for years ; 
rule-breaking becomes less entirely admirable in the 
eyes of one who is now a lawgiver himself. " (Edipus " 
tells us that the system is a partial failure and has some 
obvious dangers. Quite so : and in these points the 
prefect system resembles most other human devices. 
But is there any other system which can take its place, 
any system which is less of a failure, which has fewer 
dangers, obvious or otherwise, which has more to be 
said in its favour ? " (Edipus " suggests none : and 
I have heard of none. We may discuss the different 
methods of appointing prefects— whether, as in most 
of the best-known schools, all the Sixth should be 
prefects, which may cause anaemic bookishness to be 
saddled with a burden too heavy to bear, or whether to 
choose them by " probable efficiency " which may very 
likely end in giving additional importance to those who 
are, in all conscience, quite important enough already. 
But something of the sort is almost inevitable : indeed 
we should hardly recognise the public school without it. 
If there are no prefects, how are the boarding-houses to 
be looked after out of school hours ? Are they to be 
left to the mercy of, public opinion of the boys ? Or 
are they, German fashion, to be, night and day, under 
the constant supervision of a master ? When we put 
the question this way most of us will agree that the 
prefect system, tares and wheat combined, has come 
to stay. And as for the smaller fry regarding the prefect 
as a sort of under-master, that is the precise position 
which he does occupy to them : he is in authority over 
them, just as his masters are over him. A very little 
self-assertion on the part of a master will prevent 
juniors from regarding the prefect's authority as equal 
to his : and in nine cases out of ten the prefect will, if 
reasonably approached, be the first person to point this 
out to them. There are cases, I admit, where the head- 
master gives the prefects too high a position— where, 
for instance, he forbids his colleagues to punish prefects, 
instead of merely asking them to avoid it. But the 
system itself is not to blame because unwise men work 
it unwisely. 



I had sundry further criticisms to make on " (Edipus." 
I had a few words to say about his desire for increase of 
roughness — that our schools should breed more Sloggers 
as well as more Tom Browns — a thing not neces- 
sarily desirable. I could have written something about 
boys being a nuisance in the house, and given statistics 
to show that the hobbledehoy is common to all ages. 
I have even a few grievances of my own against the 
public schools, grievances which I may perhaps air 
some day. For the present, however, I feel that I 
have taken up enough space. 



The Puzzle-loving Mind 

By Stanley C. Rowland, B.A. 

From its earliest days the child is a puzzle-loving 
animal — and fortunately so, for otherwise education 
would be a hard matter. 

The main natural impulse towards doing and knowing 
seems to be an innate masterfulness — the combative 
instinct that will not brook defeat. It is not intended 
to discuss the development of this instinct on the 
physical side. For the study of its intellectual mani- 
festation the nursery is a fitting scene to start with. 
Here, one of the toys best calculated to attract and 
hold the attention of a child is the box of cubes, con- 
taining pictures in sections which have to be pieced 
together; in the same class is an endless variety of 
patchwork puzzles, modern invention going to ex- 
travagant lengths of ingenuity, presumably catering 
more for the parents than the child — but that is another 
story. One other still undislodged favourite — which 
we none of us quite grow out of — the solitaire board, 
may also be mentioned in this connection. Further 
instances will readily suggest themselves to any one 
acquainted with children and their doings. 

Education, like most other speculative subjects, has 
passed through the crucible of many a scientific specialist, 
and there is now a goodly list of philosophers to its 
account. Without for a moment denying the need for 
scientific treatment and formularisation, or question- 
ing the value of philosophic educational treatises, it 
must be confessed that at times to the plain-thinking 
man philosophy would appear to be the art of putting 
obvious truths into unintelligible language. 

The learned, then, may well smile at the crudity of 
talking of the child's "puzzle-loving mind." The 
term, however, has been purposely chosen for its clear- 
ness and its suitability to the tenor of this inquiry. 
To call it a discussion of the heuristic method might 
seem a more rational course. But "heuristic" is one 
of those technical terms which have such an " efficient " 
sound that they are frequently employed as substitutes 
for the existence of the principles which they were 
originally intended to connote. Besides, its employ- 
ment would have the effect both of raising too high 
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expectations concerning the simple remarks that are 
to follow, and of restricting those remarks within too 
narrow limits. 

It has been said that if a teacher of mathematics 
cannot hold the attention of a class there must be 
something very radically wrong with the teaching. 
And there is much truth in the statement, at any rate 
as regards younger boys. To them mathematics is an 
unbounded field for the play of their enterprising 
instinct. Every sum, indeed, is a puzzle, and every 
healthy boy wishes to feel the satisfaction of finding 
it out. If all subjects could be similarly reduced to a 
collection of short puzzles, capable of exact solution — 
the brevity and exactness required varying inversely 
with the age of the scholars — the wheels of education 
would need less greasing. 

The question of " exact solution " gives occasion for 
a few words of caution with regard to recent develop- 
ments in mathematical teaching. 

Theoretical questions, with answers that " come out 
nicely " are now rapidly vanishing from our teaching 
(if not from our text-books). In their stead we have 
practical problems based on everyday life (where 
unfortunately things have not that happy knack of 
"coming out nicely"), which can only be treated by 
what is known as the method of approximation. 

Are we then at one blow to shatter the illusions of 
childhood, whose faith is founded on the rock of exact- 
ness ? Are we to introduce these bravely springing 
plants to the blighting winds of vagueness — which, as 
it is, will come all too soon to disturb their sunny outlook 
on life ? 

It may seem a paradox to talk of a child's faith in 
exactness when fertility of imagination is one of its 
strongest characteristics. Yet, fanciful as are its ideas 
and however correctly they may be classed— from the 
adult's point of view — under imagination (or, more 
harshly, exaggeration), are they for that any the less 
literal facts to the child itself ? 

To many teachers — not of course mathematical 
specialists, but the general form-masters, or specialists 
in other subjects, who do some mathematical teaching — 
approximation is inclined to present itself as a synonym 
for vagueness ; and the mischief done to a child's 
mind by such a doctrine is not an easy matter to gauge. 
If approximation methods are to come into general 
use — which may be taken for granted — then it is of the 
highest importance that boys be taught that within certain 
fixed limits (and in practice the limits must be fixed 
and stated by the boys at the head of each sum worked) 
the answer to an " approximation " is exact. There 
must be no margin of grace. The answer is either 
right or wrong. (Approximation in a different sense, 
namely, the rough calculation of a result before actually 
working out a problem, is, of course, another matter, 
and should take its place as the normal preliminary to 
every precise mental process. But vague approxi- 
mations as final solutions should be eschewed as utterly 
as if they were agents of the Evil One.) 
Practical illustrations woukTno doubt render more 



clear the pitfalls here alluded to; but that subject 
once started on would require an article to itself, and 
one of a technical nature out of keeping with this 
cursory survey. 

One of the puzzles in education which a boy does 
not like to solve, and cannot solve, is the puzzle of 
being required to do obviously futile things. He may 
do them, but he will do them doggedly. The apparently 
futile things a boy of faith — if told that they are for 
his ultimate good — may set himself conscientiously to 
perform ; but the obviously futile he will kick against, 
and the more certainly, the more of the right metal there 
is in him. The futility of insisting on brain-racking 
arithmetical solutions of problems which can be solved 
with ease by algebra has now long been recognised: 
the water-tight compartment view of education has 
long since been jettisoned into the limbo of mistaken 
principles. 

(What a weird and dismal colony they must make, 
these dwellers in the outer darkness of forsaken ideals — 
all huddled together — shuddered at, and looked upon 
as criminals by stray wanderers from the world of true 
enlightenment — with here and there a misplaced in- 
nocent, patiently awaiting its recall in the may be 
distant but sure revolution of time !) 

Even yet, however, in a disguised form, futility still 
occupies a needlessly large place in our educational 
methods. This is mainly due to the mistake of em- 
ploying as an end what should only be employed as a 
means. 

The crying instance in mathematics is the treatment 
of the graphical method. As a mathematical master 
(a keen pioneer of the new methods) recently remarked 
to the writer with sorrowful scorn : " The authors of 
the present (one can hardly say modern) text-books 
seem to think that their works will at once be recognised 
as up-to-date if only they can add to their prospectus 
the mystical words ' Including a chapter on Graphs.' " 
A chapter on graphs ! It would be as reasonable 
to include a chapter " On the Use of the Ruler." Instead 
of being introduced to the fascinating utility of graphical 
methods when employed in everyday work, as occa- 
sions arise, the boy is put through a dreary course of 
cooked-up (and many of them misleading) graphical 
problems, and is never allowed to appreciate the true 
function of this ancillary process. 

Turning now to language teaching, and examining 
the opportunities therein provided for the short-puzzle 
exact-solution method, we shall for the first time realise 
the full significance of that seemingly barren expression 
"mental gymnastics" as applied to the classics. la 
fact the whole mechanism of the Latin language so 
readily resolves itself into a series of fascinating puzzles, 
that one could almost believe it had been specially 
compiled for that purpose ! (Greek presents similar 
opportunities, while the greater subtlety of many of 
its puzzles renders it peculiarly fitting as a continuation 
study, to be taken up after a fair knowledge of Latin 
has been attained.) There is a finality, too, about each 
little problem which makes Latin* such an excellent 
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instrument for the education of young boys who are 
notoriously deficient in the power of sustained ap- 
plication in a single direction. And yet each problem 
has a certain resemblance to, and a slight connection 
with, its neighbour - so that the pupil is imperceptibly 
beguiled into the acquisition of this desirable habit of 
sustained application ; in other words, there is the 
gradual, almost unconscious, building up of a large 
whole out of a series of smaller constructions each 
complete in itself, the whole, when attained, being a 
sudden revelation of the result of all the previous 
constructive labours. 

In a simple construing lesson, for instance, the first 
puzzle is to find the principal verb ; the second, to find a 
subject that fits on to it ; then to find an object, if there 
is one, and so on— it is needless to labour the illustration. 
The same is equally true of the translating of English 
into Latin ; the process is practically the same, with 
just a needful spice of variety supplied by the puzzle 
taking on to a certain extent a synthetic rather than 
an analytic form. In both cases the activity of the 
boys' brains in this puzzle-solving is far more fully 
appreciated, and their lively enjoyment of the sport 
more readily secured, if the work be done viva voce and 
not on paper. The older method has been to have 
exercises written, and grammatical work heard* The 
latter no doubt offers a means of creating keen com- 
petition among the scholars ; but accuracy can never 
be ensured unless a large amount of written grammar 
is enforced. The monotony of such written tasks may 
be objected to ; but adults often lose sight of the fact 
that what seems monotonous to them is not necessarily 
so to boys ; and one thing boys do like is frequent 
repetition of similar work, presumably the bringing 
into play again of faculties recently aroused being the 
source of this pleasurable sensation. 

Turning to modern languages, it will be readily 
perceived that here we have not anything like the same 
scope for concise problem work, German, in so far 
as it retains a flexion al system, approaches nearest to 
Latin, but French and English are very deficient in 
the outstanding elements of precision requisite for 
developing an accurate habit of mind. From this 
follows the conclusion that the first language to be 
studied by children should be Latin and not French or 
German* Those who favour beginning with a modern 
language do so on the plea of approaching the unknown 
through the known. They say that a child should 
begin by studying the language that is nearest in 
structure and thought to his mother tongue. But as 
a boy, at the commencement of his secondary educa- 
tion, knows practically nothing about the structure of 
his mother tongue, and less about the thought, this 
argument — highly plausible though it may be to the 
adult mind — has in reality no bearing at all upon the 
question. 

The subject which suffers more than any other from 
it* inadaptability to an educational method of treatment 
is English. Especially is this the case in the elementary 
stages, where a large proportion of the time is devoted 



to studying the language grammatically. The results 
are infinitesimal in proportion to the labour ; the 
" hopeless " pupils remain hopeless to the end ; the 
only boys who do promising work will be found to be 
those who have acquired a habit of reading largely m 
their spare time— and these boys probably owe as 
little to their school English lessons as do the hopeless 
cases referred to above. This being so, it would surely 
be sounder policy to rely exclusively on the Latin 
lesson for training in the grammatical structure of 
language, and to confine English work to the reading 
(without notes) of books that have a genuine attraction 
to the average boy. The net should be spread as wide 
as possible, including serials like the Boys* Own Paper, 
books by Henty and Jules Verne as well as the works 
of Scott and Kingsley ; in fact the boys should be 
allowed to choose their own books, under a very easy 
censorship of the form-master. One lesson out of three, 
say, should be allotted to this silent reading ; one to 
the reading in class of some really entertaining, as weQ 
as stimulating, standard author ■ while every third 
lesson should be devoted to the cultivation of literary 
expression by means of written composition of every 
conceivable variety — not only set essays, but imaginary 
lectures and speeches, dialogues, character sketches, 
original stories, verses occasionally, and last, but not 
least, reproductions of scenes from the books the boys 
are reading— similar practice in viva voce expression 
being held at regular intervals. 

The teacher would throughout take a lively interest 
not only in the books that his pupils were reading at 
school, but in what they would read in their leisure 
time at home. If his choice of the form reading-books 
(i,e. f those read conjointly aloud) were judicious, his 
advice would also be found to carry weight with the 
boys in the matter of their own private reading. His 
efforts would be largely aided by the existence of a 
well-stocked school library, or, better, form library— 
for the latter would be of greater effect in centralising 
interest and promoting discussion among the form. 

Were English teaching conducted on these lines (of 
course the more specialised work of senior forms is 
outside the range of ail discussion of this kind), the 
average English boy would not leave school an avowed 
Philistine in all things literary, a hater of the very 
name of standard author. 

The study of the mother tongue, then, is one which 
cannot be subjected to methods of dissection and 
piecemeal problem work. And it is, after all. as well 
to have one item in the curriculum treated on an 
altogether higher plane, and in a manner calculated to 
broaden the mind and beget the habit of sustained 
concentration — -which is one of the most beneficial 
effects exercised by silent reading on the mercurial 
temperament of young boys. 

With geography and history the case is different. 
The study of these subjects in their widest application 
is indeed unsuited to children, and should not be at- 
tempted until the higher forms are reached. In fact 
the time allotted to geography and history in the 
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lowest part of the school should be quite small, but 
increasing largely as the forms go up. Some knowledge 
of, and, better still, some real interest in, history will 
have been derived from the English reading lessons. 

The actual history and geography lessons can, in 
the hands of capable teachers, be very well carried out 
by problem methods. Especially is this the case with 
geography, so far as it treats of cause and effect — and 
that is nine-tenths of the subject. The remainder, 
Which consists in memorising facts, can be best carried 
out by means of much rough map-drawing — also fre- 
quently needed for the other part of the work. 

No special advocacy of the method is required with 
regard to history teaching ; for here it is the normal 
ideal of every history teacher to carry it out as far as 
he is able. But its employment to the full is only 
within the power of exceptionally capable teachers. 

A large proportion of the early history work would 
consist in breaking up the narrative into short episodes, 
as complete in themselves as possible. The teacher 
would give to the class in strong outline the main 
factors leading up to the situation, with a brief sketch 
of the characters taking part in it. He would then call 
upon the class for suggestions as to the probable 
dinouetnent, discussion would be provoked, the teacher 
throwing in a criticism or suggestion here and there, until 
at last the correct solution was arrived at — never to be 
forgotten. 

There should also be close inter-action between the 
history and the English teaching, the history master, 
as occasions arose, suggesting books suitable for the 
boys to read, and also, now and then, subjects for their 
essays. These essays he would naturally desire to 
see; and indeed, conversely, it would be a material 
advantage if all written essays could be submitted to 
the English master for criticism after they have been 
examined by the master by whom they were set. This 
would dispel the illusion that commonly obtains among 
boys — and indeed is often perforce acquiesced in by their 
teachers — that style in writing (in both senses) is a luxury 
only to be indulged in on special occasions. 

But, under present conditions, the English master on 
a staff is often harder worked than any of his colleagues ; 
and if the plan suggested were adopted, it would be 
necessary to allow him a very generous portion of free 
time to enable him to cope with the extra work. Indeed, 
in many schools it might involve the retention of two 
English specialists on the staff. Yet surely this is not 
too much to ask when dealing with the language of 
our own country. 

It would be the height of rashness to let this inquiry 
venture across the threshold of the laboratory. Science 
teaching — if seeing the printed word is believing — 
has from the first been recognised as the field par 
excellence for the employment of the heuristic method. 
Whether it is so generally practised as it should be 
might prove a fruitful matter for inquiry. But at any 
rate the method is there ready to hand; its details 
can be studied in book and pamphlet. So that if 
there is anything at fault in the teaching of science 



(as many practical authorities maintain), it is not due 
to the lack of a well-developed and organised up-to-date 
method. 



Agricultural Education in 
Elementary Schools 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

The Bill under the above title annually presented to 
Parliament by Mr. Jesse Collings has this year advanced 
a stage. It has been referred to a committee for con- 
sideration, and is supported by Mr. S. H. Butcher, than 
whom few men speak upon educational matters with 
greater authority. It may be opportune, therefore, 
carefully to examine the Bill and to ascertain how far 
it is really calculated to further the objects of its pro- 
moters. That Mr. Collings is animated by a sincere 
desire to benefit the rural districts no one will deny ; 
he has made the welfare of the labourer and the small 
cultivator one of the chief concerns of his long political 
career. But to describe the Bill as he does is in itself 
misleading, and certain to provoke hostile criticism 
from those familiar with the aims, scope and limitations 
of the village school. Agricultural education cannot 
be given there : to imply that it can inevitably retards 
a movement which is otherwise based upon the soundest 
educational principles. The futility of attempting to 
teach the art of farming at an elementary school was 
emphasised years ago by Professor Huxley, and his 
opinion is now generally accepted. We all desire that 
country as well as town children shall be taught more 
from things and less from books, that the natural and 
physical phenomena of their respective neighbourhoods 
shall provide material for class lessons, and that every 
child shall be encouraged to study Nature in whatever 
may be her most accessible form. Beyond this neither 
the educationist nor the agriculturist is prepared to go. 
The latter fully recognises the supreme importance of 
giving the village lad, whether he is destined to till the 
fields or not, as thorough an education as is possible, 
and he does not wish that education to be vitiated by 
scraps of technical instruction, which are of little or no 
practical value. What he looks for in the product of the 
schools are intelligence, adaptability and resourcefulness. 
Hitherto these essential qualities have been wanting, 
hence the dissatisfaction with a purely bookish cur- 
riculum. This attitude was perfectly justifiable, but 
it should not cause those anxious to help the farmer 
or the labourer to rush into the opposite extreme. The 
ultimate end of both urban and rural schools is identical : 
to stimulate mental alertness, an orderly habit of think- 
ing, and a uniform development of all the faculties. 
The differentiation of the one school from the other 
consists in the adaptation of the methods of instruction 
to the circumstances of the scholars and the locality, 
not in the introduction of new subjects. Those who 
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visit the education section of the Franco-British Exhibi- 
tion can see how this ideal may be attained, not merely 
in the villages of Kent and Essex, but in the crowded 
centres of Manchester and London. A glance at the 
Schedule appended to Mr. Collings' Bill shows how 
different are his views, and what highly specialised 
teaching he advocates. Inter alia he suggests cow- and 
pig-keeping, and the packing of fruit, vegetables and 
other produce for market as appropriate subjects. Such 
knowledge is eminently desirable, but the elementary 
school is not the place for imparting it. 

If Mr. Collings would eliminate a few of the subjects 
enumerated in the Schedule, no objection could be 
entertained to his proposal that " the subjects specified 
in this Act shall be subjects required to be taught in all 
public elementary schools situate within the area of 
rural districts as defined by section 21 of the Local 
Government Act, 1897, and of semi-rural districts as 
defined by section 9 of the Public Health Act, 1875." 
It should, however, be remembered that the various 
subjects are essentially instruments of education and not 
ends in themselves. The Bill provides that a special 
grant, not exceeding 75 per cent, of the cost, shall be 
made to local education authorities by the Board of 
Education towards the expenses connected with school 
gardens, allotments of land, buildings, workshops, and 
tools. Some additional aid from the Board is necessary 
if the village school is to be put upon terms of equality 
with the urban school. Money is needed especially 
to enable country children to receive manual instruction 
in wood- or metal-work, the importance of which is not 
less than the cultivation of school gardens. It is further 
provided that a special grant, not exceeding 75 per cent, 
of the cost, shall be made by the Board of Education 
for collections of books, specimens of animals, birds, 
insects, minerals, plants, seeds and other objects to 
illustrate the instruction. In several respects the sug- 
gestion is to be commended. A school library ought 
to be regarded as indispensable, and specimens of animals 
and birds would be useful for purposes of comparison. 
The proper equipment of all schools in either of these 
directions is impossible without more assistance from 
Whitehall. But, were Mr. Collings' proposal carried 
into effect, great care would have to be exercised that 
it was not abused. It is not sufficient to stipulate that 
the estimated cost and full particulars must be submitted 
to and sanctioned by the Board. The temptation to 
form simply a sort of show school-museum would have 
to be guarded against. What the teachers and the 
pupils have themselves collected possesses an infinitely 
greater educational value than what may be purchased. 
We do not want a repetition of the old dusty cases of 
miscellaneous articles stored away as curiosities, rarely, 
if ever, used, and with no special relation to the environ- 
ment of the school. That school-museums brought 
together and arranged by the pupils may be of great 
service is indisputable, but, as Professor Miall has pointed 
out, " Nature-study must rely on methods which work 
by the pupil, exercising his eyes, hands, independent 
observation, imagination and love of doing, rather than 



on the lecture and the museum, which work for him, and 
chiefly exercise his memory." 

It may appear ungracious to criticise Mr. Collings' 
Bill at all, when one is so thoroughly convinced of the 
sincerity of his motives, but its defects are too obvious 
to be ignored. Those who were identified with the 
movement for the reform of rural education ten years 
ago will recall the opposition which they encountered 
from those who asserted that its underlying purpose was 
to deprive country children of their already exiguous 
chances of instruction, and to chain them to the land, 
by training them for no higher life than that of a labourer. 
We must not re-awaken these suspicions. A good deal 
of cant has lately been written upon the supposed 
advantage of importing a " rural bias " into the village 
school. Nothing could be more mischievous. The 
curriculum should be free from bias of any kind: it 
should preserve an exact equilibrium throughout the 
whole range of studies, since the function of the school 
is to educate and not to prepare for any trade or industry. 
With certain amendments the Bill under notice would 
be free from objection. Instead of describing it as a 
Bill to promote Agricultural Education in Elementary 
Schools, why should it not be termed what it is in 
effect, " A Bill for the Improvement of Rural Educa- 
tion " ? And why should not the advice of a few expe- 
rienced teachers be taken as to the appropriateness and 
practicability of some of the prescribed subjects ? 



School attendance is compulsory in all the chief 
European countries and British colonies ; Belgium, 
Quebec and Manitoba are the principal exceptions, 
The most generally accepted age is fourteen years, 
though in seven colonies children may leave on the 
completion of their twelfth year. There is, however, 
considerable variation in the number of attendances 
necessary to fulfil the requirements of the law. At- 
tendance at continuation schools does not yet appear 
to be compulsory elsewhere than in Germany and 
Switzerland. It is noticeable that no mention is made 
of Japan in the epitome of the laws on the subject, which 
has just been compiled by the special inquiries depart- 
ment of the Board of Education for the information of 
Parliament. In that country attendance is compulsory 
between the ages of six and fourteen. The child is 
expected to attend at the beginning of the first school 
year that comes in his school age and ends at the con- 
clusion of his school course. Children of all classes 
attend the common schools. Girls are not yet sent with 
quite the same readiness as boys. In the period, 
covered by the latest statistics 97.72 of the boys of school 
age were in attendance and 93.34 of the girls. The 
percentage of daily attendance of children on th$ 
registers is 90.94. 
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Our Schools 

XXX. King Edward's School 
Birmingham 

Said the Editor, when asking for this account of 
King Edward's School, " I try as far as possible to 
avoid the stereotyped statistical and historical 
paper ; what I want is more the story of the school's 
life — the atmosphere that surrounds it and the 
daily doings of its pupils." 

Therefore statistics shall be as few as possible, 
and history brief. 

The Foundation now comprises High Schools for 
boys and girls, three Grammar (i.e., second grade) 
Schools for boys, and four for girls ; the total 
number of pupils being 2626. The present paper 
deals only with the High School for boys, usually 
known as King Edward's School, Birmingham. 

For the origin of the school we must go back to 
the year 1392, when the Guild of the Holy Cross 
was founded by the townsmen of Birmingham for 
various charitable purposes, among which it is 
possible that a school was included. The Guild 
flourished until the reign of Henry VIII., when it 
was suppressed, and its property confiscated. In 
the year 1552, on the petition of the townsmen, 



part of the property, to the annual value of £20, 
was restored, and a charter was granted by "our 
pious founder, King Edward VI.," directing the 
foundation of a school with one master, or pedagogue, 
and one usher, for the education of boys in 
" grammar." 

The first school-house was the ancient half- 
timbered Guild Hall, which stood almost on the spot 
occupied by the present school buildings. This 
continued until 1707, when a new school was built, 
a red-brick edifice, with a centre block and two 
projecting wings. In 1836 the present building 
was erected. Archbishop Benson, himself an old 
pupil of the school, has said of it : " The building 
itself is one of the first and most beautiful of its 
kind erected by the great Charles Barry in England 
after the revival of architecture, and never can it 
cease to be a perfect model of its kind. It made 
many of us love architecture, and try to sketch. 
I have old note-books still, scribbled over with 
outlines of its roof, and attempts at its groined 
corridors and staircase, its scrolls and niches." 

The headmasters who have ruled in the present 
building are Dr. James Prince Lee (afterwards 
First Bishop of Manchester), 1838; Dr. Gifford 
(afterwards Archdeacon of London), 1848 ; The Rev. 
Charles Evans (an " old boy " and Dr. Lee's son-in- 
law), 1862; The Rev. A. R. Vardy, 1872; and 
Robert Cary Gilson, Esq., 1900. 

It was during Dr. Prince Lee's headmastership 
that the school produced five senior classics in seven 
years : Holden and Rendall in 1845 ; Evans, 1847 ; 
Westcott (afterwards Bishop of Durham) 1848 ; and 
Lightfoot (also Bishop of Durham), 1851. Arch- 
bishop Benson was also Dr. Lee's pupil. However, 
we must not linger over the oft-told glories of the 
past, but hasten to describe the present life of the 
school. 

Imagine, then, that it is nearly nine o'clock 
a.m. The school-bell is ringing and can just be 
heard above the noise of the traffic in New Street. 
Boys and masters are coming in from the railway 
stations and tram termini ; others have walked into 
town, some have ridden in on bicycles. The cloak- 
rooms are full of noisy youngsters hanging up 
school-caps and overcoats ; a few are in the porter's 
lodge talking over yesterday's " footer " match, but 
in the lower corridor, which is dimly lighted by 
windows, whereon is written the Founder's name, 
"IftbarBu* 3Kex JpunBator " and the prayer, 
"Domfne salbum fac regent," is the thickest 
throng of all. And now the school-porter almost 
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thmugh the chattering laughing 

; left-hand comer of the corridor, 

e to unlock the iron gate at the foot of the 

ing stairway which leads to u Big Scln 

re is a wild sprint up the thirty-eight steps, for 

barren glory of first place — alas, some <>f us, 

are growing older and somewhat obese, could 

now hold our own in that glorious dash as we 

x years ago. 

ie upper corridor is reached — a brighter spot 

where one can see the groining and the fan- 

and the mouldings of arch and window ; 

I School " door, on the left of the stairs, is 

> wn open , and in a few minutes some 400 or more 

ie 475 members of the school, many of them sons 

old Edwardians, are taking their places for 

vers, standing in lines beside the old oak desks. 

ance for a moment at the noble proportions 

ie room ; at the canopy, over the head-master's 

c, on which is carved ^apitntia ; at the glorious 

-timbered roof, and the distinction-boards on 

walk : See ! there is Charles Rann Kennedy's, 

Lanwood's, there are Holden and Rendall's, 

Evans's and Benson's ; yonder is Lightfoot's, 

close by the door is Westeott's— he has so 

ly distinctions that he appropriates a whole 

rd. 

ut the headmaster has come in by his private 

\ and has taken his seat. The prefects are coming 

of their room : that is the captain of the school 

stands below the dais on the headmaster's 

; the school-bell is silent ; the assistant masters 

in to their accustomed desks ; a prefect shuts 

door ; there is an instantaneous hush — it is 

e for prayers. . . . 

ow the assembly is breaking up ; desk-lids 

ter as books and writing-pads are being collected, 

are moving away, some to their mathematical 

i/ 1 others to the science laboratory, others to 

gymnasium or art -room r the rest to their class- 

ms on the Classical or Modern side. By about 

rolls have been called, attendance-forms filled 

and the classes have settled down for " first 

At 10.15 classes are changed ; at n. to 

ceases for ten minutes' recess ; third hour is 

11.30 to 1 2. jo. On Monday, Wednesday and 

i\. work begins again at 2.30 and goes on till 

, with ten minutes' recess at 3.45. On other days 

re is a half-holiday, except for those who attend 

untarily on Tuesday and Thursday for extra 

wing and science lessons, or involontarily on 

urday for detention. 



It I hinted above that the school is divided 

into Classical and Modern sides ; there is also a 
Lower School ; there are altogether twenty-five 
classes, which are arranged in four %i B In 

Blocks" there is a separate classification into 
" Sets " for mathematics and arithmetic. It is 
custom at K, E. S, to send the youngest boys 
to their arithmetic and mathematics during the 
first hour every morning, while they are fresh and 
bright. Indeed we make much of mathematics, 
and the mathematical organisation is perhaps the 
best part of our system, a result which we owe, in 
the first place, to the influence of our late mathe- 
matical master, Mr. Rawdon Levett. Another 
point worth mentioning is that no boy may be 
promoted from his " Block " in classics and general 
work unless he is also fit to be promoted to a higher 
" Block N in mathematics. 

It was convenient to mention our mathematical 
work in this order, but it must not be supposed that 
classics take a subordinate place in the school 
curriculum. The fact that in the last eight y< 
14 old boys " have obtained fourteen first classes in 
classics at Oxford and Cambridge, a Derby scholar- 
ship and honourable mention for the Craven and 
Hertford, will give some idea of our proficiency in 
that department of learning. 

Religious education in the school is entirely 
unsectarian : Anglican, Nonconformist, Roman 
Catholic, and Hebrew, all meet for scripture lessons 
(the last named being absent from New Testament 
lessons, of course). The Carus Greek Testament 
Prize at Cambridge has been won so often by old 
pupils of the school that in Mr. Vardy's days we 
almost began to regard it as a sort of perquisite. 

We have an excellent science building with 
chemical and physical laboratories, and lecture 
theatre, Near it stands the gymnasium, than which 
few schools have one better equipped. Physical 
education is compulsory for every boy in the school, 
unless his health does not allow of it. 

In a large day school there is danger of a lack of 
esprit de corps, and to overcome tliis, our great 
institution, the School Club, was established by the 
amalgamation of all the school societies, between 
1889 and 1 891. This again was Mr. Levett's work. 
For a trifling subscription a boy may belong to the 
club {practically every boy does) and have his 
share in cricket and football, fives and swimming, 
use of the library of 2500 books, the right to attend 
and speak at the school debating and literary 
society, membership of the natural history society, 
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the privilege of buying swimming-bath tickets at 
a nominal fee, and a copy of the school Chronicle, 
which is published six times a year. Members of 
the Club are alone eligible to enter for events in 
the annual athletic sports. 

There is also a " house-system," under which the 
whole school is distributed into four groups or 
*' houses " (each with its house-master) which 
compete at football, cricket, swimming, and fives ; 
so that in a day-school, where compulsory games are 
impossible, every boy has his chance of games, if 
tie is able and willing to take it. A boy belongs to 
bis " house " for the whole term of his school career. 
The idea of the house-system is entirely due to 
Mr. A. E. Measures, who holds on the staff the 
position of head-master's assistant. 

The playing-fields are large, and within easy 
reach of the school, and contain a pavilion of which 
any school might be proud. 

Our best sport is Rugby football, and we usually 
play a good and dashing game ; our cricket is, 
generally speaking, less brilliant ; our athletic 
sports compare favourably with those of other 
schools, and we now and then get a " Blue " at the 
University. 

Within the last eighteen months we have formed 
a Cadet Corps about 120 strong. Last year, within 
a few weeks of the corps' enrolment, we sent a 
team to Bisley to compete for the Ashburton shield. 
Shooting is practised on a miniature range in the 
play-ground, and on a long range situated a few 
miles from Birmingham. Most schools have their 
favourite play-ground games. At K. E. S. the boys 
who are not playing fives are generally engaged in 
a sort of football, which is neither " Rugger " nor 
*' Soccer " but consists in dribbling about the 
play-ground anything from a fives ball to a cake of 
soap filched from the lavatory. Goals are scored 
for " Oxford " or " Cambridge " between two 
-lines chalked on the walls at opposite ends of the 
.play-ground. 

Of indoor amusements it will be enough to mention 
*two, the Debating Society and the Musical Society. 
In the autumn and winter it is inspiring to see, 
^after evening prayers, the stream of boys making 
for the class-room in which the fortnightly debate 
is held. Every kind of question is settled there, 
from Tariff Reform and Imperial Federation to 
the existence of ghosts and the superiority of 
corporal punishment over detention. We even 
rise, once a year, to the height of a Latin debate, 
becoming for the time being consuls and patres 



conscripti. And the younger boys seem to be as 
keen in following the arguments and recording 
their votes as the elder. 

Very popular, too, are the Musical Society's 
concerts, when school songs are sung in unison, and 
pianists, violinists, vocalists, and even ventrilo- 
quists, display their talents. 

Every year, at the end of July, there is a Speech 
Day, when, in the presence of the governors and 
masters of the school, and the friends of the prize- 
winners, the successful pupils receive their scholar- 
ships and prizes, and act a few scenes from English, 
French and Greek plays. 

Another occasion on which we publicly exhibit 
ourselves is at the Gymnastic Display, which is given 
in the Town Hall. Parents and friends have thus 
an opportunity of seeing the actual results of the 
physical side of our education. But perhaps our 
greatest and gayest public function is the Athletic 
Sports in the school playing-field. This attracts a 
large and enthusiastic company of visitors including 
many " old boys." Nor must the annual cross- 
country run of seven miles over pasture and ploughed 
land, with obstacles of fence and stream, go un- 
mentioned ; nor the swimming sports held at one 
of the city baths. Swimming is our keenest and 
most effective summer pursuit. The number of 
really good swimmers in the school is far above the 
average for a day-school ; the house matches are 
most keenly contested, and we have swum very 
close matches with Harrow and Rugby. 

If it is asked, what is the general type of boy in 
the school, and what becomes of him after he has 
left ? it must be answered that K. E. S. does not 
draw its pupils from any one stratum of society. 
We rather glory in the fact that the professional 
man's son sits beside the tradesman's son, and the 
boy who comes down to school in his father's motor 
has for comrade the foundation scholar who has 
been trained in a public elementary school. 

Generally speaking, the K. E. S. boy is painstaking 
and earnest ; in the opinion of those whose ex- 
perience enables them to judge, his ability is at least 
equal to that of boys in public schools ; and the 
fact that Old Edwardians obtained twenty-five 
" firsts " (of all sorts) in the last six years, and a 
Senior Wrangler this year, shows that we have 
our share of brilliant pupils. 

The average K. E. S. boy is inclined to be utili- 
tarian : utilitarianism is in his blood, he inherits 
it from a long line of ancestors. But he is intelligent, 
and takes a certain undemonstrative interest in 
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readiness with which numbers of them give up leisure 
and money as it is in taking upon themselves these 
duties, one cannot help pointing out that this appeal 
to the voluntary spirit should, on the principle of the 
equalisation of burdens in the community, be addressed 
to a less severely worked class of men : furthermore, 
that the training of future soldiers, whether officers, 
N.C.O.s or privates, is a serious and ugly necessity, 
forced upon serious people by the vanity of " Empire- 
builders/' the cupidity of financiers, the irresponsibility 
of journalists or monarchs, and a host of other stupid 
things ; it is an ugly necessity, not a normal part of 
education and not a legitimate species of recreation. 
To try and pretend that it is the latter shows the infinite 
gullibility of both public school boys and their masters, 
though of course it may be policy for governments and 
Ministers of War. It is the purpose of these remarks 
to endeavour to make clearer the dividing-line between 
those kinds of out-of-school activities which the assistant 
master should be expected willingly to undertake, and 
headmasters and governing bodies to expect of the men 
they appoint, and this last straw which may yet break 
the back of the already over-loaded beast of burden. 

To avoid misunderstandings, it may be as well to 
explain that these are the considered opinions of one who 
is neither an anti-militarist nor an unpatriotic in- 
dividualist : who is, on the contrary, convinced of the 
unpleasant advisability, in the present state of the 
world, of the policy of the " strong man armed " ; and 
who, though not of a bellicose disposition, has con- 
ceived it to be useful to serve for some six or seven 
years as a volunteer officer and in a school corps. Thus 
much to prevent the charge of indifference or hostility 
to schemes of national welfare or defence. 

In the past, under the old slip-shod rigitne, when 
school cadet corps had no standard of military know- 
ledge and no definite aim or object for their existence, 
it was possible for the energetic schoolmaster to 
enter into the not excessively arduous duties of an 
officer with more than half his attention concentrated 
on the educational results of his work. Many enthu- 
siastic school officers (such, one may perhaps be par- 
doned for saying, as would be soldiers first and school- 
masters afterwards) have hailed the new scheme with 
delight as giving them an improved status and a definite 
military raUon-iHre. To this writer the change seems 
to be of peculiar importance, and, with whatever ap- 
proval he may regard it from the military point of view, 
qui schoolmaster he finds his attitude no longer what 
it was. Whereas in the past it was possible, by a little 
confusion of thought, to regard volunteering or " playing 
at soldiers "asa branch of the outdoor sport and re- 
creation of schoolboys, and as such to be fostered and 
taken up by the keen schoolmaster as a labour of love, 
now all is changed. If a school elects to furnish a 
contingent for the Officers' Training Corps, it is im- 
mediately undertaking definite public duties. The 
commanding officer takes on himself very considerable 
responsibilities and greatly increased work. The 
working-up of boys, even for Certificate A, to say nothing 



of the increased general efficiency which will be expected, 
will entail out-of-school lectures and demand a great 
deal more time and labour. Then again, the being in 
direct touch with the military authorities, though a 
gain in many ways, will doubtless involve more corre- 
spondence and more keeping of returns and registers. 

Such extra work, even in a boarding-school where the 
members of the corps are at hand and more under control 
and where much of the work — musketry practice, drills, 
field instruction, signalling and so on — can be carried 
on between hours and on the spot, should, in all equity, 
be recognised and remunerated, if not by the State, 
then by the school authorities, either in money or in 
exemptions from other school work or duties. 

But it is when one comes to consider the question of 
the rapidly increasing number of large secondary day- 
schools that the difficulty presents itself in a more 
striking form. 

In these schools the conduct of even the ordinary 
organised games is a difficult matter enough, as those 
who have managed them in the neighbourhood of a 
large town will agree : but here it should be remembered 
one is dealing with a branch of activity which is natural 
to boys and which, by its very freedom and lack of 
restrictions, is a valuable relief from the necessary 
discipline of the class-room. Besides this, generations 
of schoolboys have created a tradition of football, cricket 
and fives, and it requires no coaxing or dragooning to 
get the average boy interested in this part of his 
education. 

In the boarding-school the main strength of the corps 
is found to lie in the numbers of senior boys, who, while 
they are not conspicuous in any of the staple school 
games nor indispensable members of the elevens, are 
yet glad to find a way of distinguishing themselves by 
representing their school at Bisley and at camp. 

In the day school, however, as we all know, the 
parent being more in evidence it is only the boys who 
are naturally fond of games who " come out of their 
shell " at all. The more studious and the loafers are 
quite content merely to attend during the fixed school 
hours and to catch the first train possible home. The 
problem for the officer of the corps is a difficult one : 
if he does not endeavour to enlist the popular and 
athletic heroes of the school as stalking-horses, he can 
never hope to secure the indifferent ; while, if his corps 
consists largely of the few who support the other school 
games, he will be perpetually finding that he has to 
allow the corps to be more than decimated by the absence 
of his best shots or his sergeants, whenever any military 
work happens to clash with an important football or 
cricket fixture. It sounds a simple enough thing to 
say that patriotic and military duties should always 
over-ride mere games, and that if a boy cannot be 
ordered to parade whether he prefers to play cricket or 
not, he should not be allowed to remain in the corps : 
but no schoolmaster officer conversant with the peculiar 
ideals of English public school boys would ever expect 
to manage a corps successfully were he to adopt such 
martinet methods. There is no need here to enter further 
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or in detail into the other difficulties under which the 
town day school labours when compared with the 
boarding school in the country : the distances from 
home to school, and from both to the range or any 
ground suitable for field instruction ; the cramping of 
time for work owing to the hours lost in coming to and 
fro ; the difficulty of getting any hold over boys who 
can slip out unobserved directly school is over ; the 
counter-attractions afforded by town life to a boy 
living often with injudicious parents or friends ; the 
lack of a school public opinion, or rather the diffi- 
culty of finding time for the exercise of it ; all these, 
and many more, considerations make the management 
of a corps in such a school a constant source of hard work 
and anxiety. 

Now, if we are to add to this the delivering of lectures 
on minor tactics, on drill, on semaphore signalling and 
so on : if boys are to be encouraged to learn the duties 
of officers, when, as it is, they pass through the ranks 
so rapidly that there is hardly time for them to master 
the ordinary work of a private ; and if this work of 
drilling and teaching is to be undertaken by the school- 
master after the day's work of teaching and drilling in 
the class-room is finished, one of two things must be 
done. Either the master who is held responsible for 
the military training must be one who has a good deal 
less, and less exacting, class-work to do ; or adequate 
remuneration for this trying work must be provided. 

In most schools the time-table cannot be arranged so 
as to admit of the former ; while the school finances 
make the latter impossible. The only way out of the 
difficulty seems to be for the people, in the shape of the 
government, to make the necessary contribution to 
each school that undertakes part of the work of national 
military education. 

However, it is almost certain that the present scheme 
will not bring forward schoolmasters in sufficient numbers 
to undertake the work of training more future officers. 
Those who have the necessary patriotism and martial 
spirit have not the energy at the end of a hard day's 
teaching to go on teaching again, under more difficult 
circumstances and in competition with more alluring 
kinds of recreation. 

There is one other point which seems to have escaped 
the notice of those in authority who speak so confidently 
of enlisting the voluntary effort of schoolmasters for 
this work. Voluntary work is only, as a rule, under- 
taken by those whose financial position is quite satis- 
factory ; and the work undertaken is generally such as 
provides a mental change and relaxation from the 
drudgery of their daily profession. We do not find that 
the busy medical practitioner gives up his professional 
time and skill at the close of the day to medical work ; 
he may teach, or he may box, or he may act as a treasurer 
to a boys' club, but the work is a hobby and a relaxation 
from his ordinary routine. Nor again does one find 
the lawyer giving legal advice gratis after a trying day 
in the courts ; though he may take a class in Shakespeare 
reading or elocution. And indeed all classes of pro- 
fessional men are esteemed in proportion as they set a 



high, and not a low value on their particular branch of 
work. It seems to be expected of the schoolmaster 
alone that he shall toil during the day at his calling, 
and after that at a calling the drudgery of which is 
sufficiently similar to that of his own work as to afford 
no mental or bodily rest. He is furthermore to do this 
gratuitously. Why ? Is it because those for whom 
he is working are too poor or miserable to help them- 
selves ? By no means. Merely because he has tamely 
submitted to be a kind of man-of-all-work, whose daily 
task is never over. 



A Forgotten Source of 
Modern Education 

By H. Kingsmill Moore, D.D. 

Exceptional interest attaches, at the Franco-British 
Exhibition, to an exhibit from Ireland, which takes us 
back to the foundations of elementary education in 
these kingdoms. Not only are the objects shown for 
the first time, but they were absolutely unknown until, 
in 1904, a book was published by Messrs. Macmillan 
giving the history of the Society to which they belonged. 
A series of papers dealing with three volumes of an In- 
spector's Reports, of which one is exhibited, subsequently 
appeared in this journal. Those who have read both 
book and papers will be able to fill in the outlines of their 
information by means of the precise and full evidence 
here afforded, and all will be glad to become more 
closely acquainted with an educational episode of 
exceptional brilliance. The exhibit is a contribution 
from the Museum of the Church of Ireland Training 
College, Kildare Place, Dublin ; it is intended to illus- 
trate the pioneer work for elementary education, done 
by the Kildare Place Society, chiefly between 1811 
and 1831. 

In this article we propose to call attention to some of 
the principal objects of the collection, in order to induce 
readers to study the exhibit as a whole. 

How primaeval is the legend of that medal — the 
centre of three — " It is my wish that every poor child 
should be taught to read the Bible." The date is no 
further back than 1805, the words were spoken by 
George III. to Joseph Lancaster, yet they bring us to a 
time when few of the poor could read, and when the 
desire of the King for their instruction was so novel as 
to call for a commemorative medal. 

In marked contrast, in fact, quite modern in sentiment, 
are those resolutions. They are the original resolutions 
upon which the Society for the Education of the Poor 
of Ireland, generally known as the Kildare Place Society, 
was based. No. 2, which proposes the opening of 
schools " upon the most liberal principles and divested 
of all sectarian distinctions in Christianity," might have 
been penned by an advanced supporter of the present 
Education Bill Up to i8u + he receipt for educatin 
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Ireland had been " proselytise." The reaction took 
shape in the liberality of the Kildare Place Society. 
For twenty years they laboured with exceptional effi- 
ciency, but their undenominationalism at last proved 
fatal. A long period, nearly fifty years, of educational 
strife then arose, until in the end Ireland found peace, in 
a system which provides for denominational teaching 
by all, without interference from any. We wonder if 
England must tread the same troublous paths before 
she reaches a similar goal. 

As we look at the specimens of the needlework done 
in the Kildare Place Model Schools we are tempted to 
think that here we have something not only on a level 
with, but actually in advance of, present educational 
standards. Four very interesting samplers are shown, 
and the needlework is of extraordinary fineness and 
beauty ; but the feature which will particularly attract 
the attention of the educationist is the systematic way 
in which the instruction was carried out. To Kildare 
Place would seem to belong the honour of having first 
introduced a graduated system. Certain it is that in this, 
as in other matters, the example which Dublin set was 
gladly followed by the National Society and other 
educational authorities on this side of the water. Ample 
evidence in support of this statement is afforded by 
the letter from the Secretary of the National Society, 
dated August 1838, which forms No. 13 of the exhibit. 

On the other side are a few small books. Unpreten- 
tious as they look, these publications of the Kildare Place 
Society are of interest from no less than three points of 
view. An autograph letter from Sir Robert Peel, dated 
1814, when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, reminds 
us that the books meant a successful crusade against 
the impure literature with which Ireland was flooded. 
Then, these books, some fifty in number, formed a 
" Library " which was sent to every school in connection 
with the Society. Thirdly, on the ground of intrinsic 
merit, the books were ahead of anything the time could 
show ; testimony was borne to them everywhere, to 
the effect that there was no set in existence so cheap or 
so useful. Those who are interested in woodcuts will 
appreciate the original blocks from which some of the 
illustrations in the books were taken. Above them are 
a number of first proofs. In forming an opinion of their 
merit, let it be remembered that they were prepared 
for books whose price was only threepence and eight- 
pence, according to size. When the facts thus briefly 
stated are borne in mind, we can understand the im- 
mense circulation to which the " Cheap Books," as they 
were technically termed, attained ; upwards of a million 
and a half copies were sold by 1831. A member of the 
British and Foreign Society, in giving evidence before 
the Royal Commission of 1825, said, " 1 do greatly 
admire these little publications, and almost envy the 
Irish poor the privilege of such valuable reading whilst 
our own population remains unsupplied." 

The orthodox antiquarian, as a rule, is blind to any- 
thing which has not hundreds of years to its credit. If, 
however, the term may be used in a relative sense, the 
Kildare Place collection may claim the possession of 
"Jome very interesting educational antiquities. 



That set of Joseph Lancaster Badges recalls the time 
when the zealous Quaker organised his great schools 
upon the model of a regiment, substituting monitors of 
different grades for officers, and decorating each rank 
with an appropriate badge. Near the badges, the so- 
called " Dictating Arithmetic " is at once a curiosity 
of literature and of education. Perhaps Lancaster was 
aware of Jacotot's paradox, " Every one can teach ; and, 
moreover, can teach that which he does not know him- 
self/' At any rate, he devised an arithmetic whereby, 
so he believed, monitors, entirely ignorant of the subject, 
could make mathematicians out of their fellows. The 
plan was simple enough ; it consisted merely in setting 
down the steps of the work, in such a way that the 
monitor could dictate them. The hope was that the 
" sad mechanic exercise," if indulged in sufficiently 
often, would fructify into knowledge. The Society 
were not long in discovering the fallaciousness of such 
a method. Having purchased the copyright of Lan- 
caster's books, they published the arithmetic about 
1818, but they very soon discontinued its issue. 

The " Class Register " reproduces the atmosphere of 
a time when reading was looked on as an unusual and 
laborious accomplishment. The subdivision according 
to proficiency was elaborate. There were classes for 
those who could read monosyllables, dissyllables, and 
polysyllables, finally there was a class for " good readers." 
The " Class Register " makes provisions for entering 
the date when the pupils individually reached each 
stage. A similar taste for minute subdivisions is shown 
in the provision made for recording progress through no 
less than twenty-six stages in arithmetic. 

On the other hand, the tabular " Scale of Grants " 
stands well on a level with present-day requirements. 
It was drawn up to facilitate the despatch of school 
requisites of all kinds to every part of Ireland. To 
give insight into the proficiency to which the schools of 
the Society attained, it is only necessary to enumerate 
some of these requisites. They included spelling-books, 
reading-books, the Pestalozzi tables of numbers, a work 
on geometry, maps, merit tickets, registers and daily 
reports, and, in particular, a school library. 

These notes may fittingly conclude by calling attention 
to articles which are likely to have special interest for 
those who took the trouble to read the papers which 
appeared in this journal entitled " A Pioneer Inspector." 

The Inspectors' map of Ireland is coloured so as to 
show at a glance the eight districts into which the 
whole country was divided, for inspection purposes. 
The routes to be followed by the inspectors are clearly 
marked. Black lines indicate their outward journeys. 
The return course is shown by dots. Each inspector 
drove his own gig ; the tours lasted the greater part 
of the year. 

Beside the map is one of W. V. Griffith's remark- 
able General Reports, which is likely to justify all that 
was said in the series of papers in praise of his capacity 
and artistic taste. The date is 1827. That year 
Griffith took the north-east tour. The report stands 
open at the title-page, which summarises the work , 
accomplished. A beautifully finished map shows the \ 
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extent of the tour ; it began in March and ended in 
December. No less than two hundred and thirty-one 
schools were inspected. 

There are many other objects in this unique collection, 
which will well repay attention, but enough has prob- 
ably been said to mark the importance of the work 
which the Kildare Place Society accomplished, and to 
create a desire for further information. They have 
waited till 1908 to have the visible tokens of their 
industry and patriotism presented to the modern world ; 
but no one capable of weighing evidence will call in 
question the far-reaching influences they have had upon 
Irish education ; and many who study their history 
will be ready to allow that England, Scotland, France 
and many other lands were sensibly affected by their 
educational zeal. 

The Lighting of Schools : 
Possible Economies 

By S. F. Walker 

In the issue of School for August 1906 the writer 
dealt with the different methods of lighting schools, 
and mentioned incidentally that new forms of electric 
incandescent lamps were being brought out, in which 
the filaments were made from the rare metals tantalum, 
osmium and wolfram. Since then the sale of these 
lamps has been very much pushed in consequence of 
the keen struggle that is taking place between gas 
and electricity, in which gas has been winning up till 
recently, but in which the economy of the new lamps 
operates very much in favour of electricity, provided 
that the economies claimed can be realised. But, as 
indicated in the previous article, the new lamps are 
only made for certain low pressures — up to 130 volts — 
while the electricity generating stations in the towns 
and counties a few years ago raised their pressure to 
from 200 to 260 volts, because the higher pressures 
enable them to cover a very much larger area, eco- 
nomically, with a certain size of cable. The fact that 
the new lamps are only made for the low pressures 
named obliges them to be used two in series, as electrical 
engineers express it. That is to say, where a single 
lamp of the carbon type has been used hitherto, two 
lamps of the metallic type must be employed to take 
their place. And hence it will easily be seen that 
unless the two lamps can be so arranged that one of 
the lamps is lighting some portion of the building that 
was not lighted before, or unless the rooms in which 
the new lamps are fixed were badly lighted before, the 
full economy of the smaller current taken by the new 
lamps is not obtained. In several instances that have 
come under the writer's notice consumers have been 
induced to adopt the new lamps under the impression 
that their lighting bills would be reduced, and have 
been exceedingly surprised and disappointed to find at 
the end of the quarter that the lighting bill has been 
slightly increased. In_addition to the fact that the 



lamps are only made for the low pressures mentioned, 
a number of them are only made for comparatively 
high candle-powers, even at the low pressures given, 
so that in addition to the user being obliged to sub- 
stitute two lamps for one, he is often obliged also to 
have a very greatly increased amount of light. Where 
the greatly increased amount of light can be usefully 
employed, where it is an advantage, a real economy 
is obtained, because the increased light is provided at 
about the cost or possibly a little more than that of the 
previous poor light. But in the case of schools, at any 
rate, it is not usual for lighting to be so inefficient as 
this would imply, and the increased light really presents 
very little advantage. 

The case, however, where the school is lighted by 
electricity on the premises is quite different from that 
where it takes current from the town or county 
generating station. Practically the school which- 
generates its own current has the matter in its own 
hands. The method to be adopted in cases of this, 
kind will vary with the pressure at which the 
current is generated. In many cases, especially 
in the case of schools who early adopted electric, 
light, the pressure of the service is 100 to no volts* 
and in those cases economy can be at once obtained 
by substituting the metallic filament lamps for the 
carbon lamps, subject to the qualifications given 
below. In those cases where the pressure generated 
is 200 volts and upwards the matter can be easily 
dealt with at comparatively small cost, when the 
suitability of the new lamps has been proved, by re- 
winding the generators. Generators of electricity, as 
readers of School may be aware, produce currents by the 
revolution of coils of insulated copper wires, carried 
on drum-like structures called armatures in powerful 
magnetic fields created by large electro-magnets. A 
machine of any size can be made to generate currents 
of any pressure, within certain limits, if the number 
of wires and the size of the wires upon the armature 
and field magnets are in proportion. It is a matter of 
design, in fact. In the dynamo manufactory, the iron 
carcases of the machines of each size are turned out 
exactly alike, no matter what pressure they are to be 
made to work at when completed, and the pressure 
they are to furnish, when driven, is determined by the 
number of wires that are coiled on the armatures. 
The quantity of electricity furnished by any given 
generator is practically the same at different pressures 
and it will furnish light for practically the same number 
of lamps whether it is working at a high or at a low 
pressure. Thus, a machine which is furnishing current at 
200 volts, and say 50 amperes, or about 150 16-candle- 
power carbon-filament lamps, will furnish 100 amperes 
if its coils are re-wound to furnish current at 100 volts 
and will supply the same number of lamps at that 
pressure. Re-winding is merely the replacing of the 
comparatively small wires on the armature by a smaller 
number of larger wires. 

Where the school is taking current from the townjor 
county electricity generating station, also if the current 
is alternating as in the case of so many stations in the 
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United Kingdom, there is a simple method of "arranging 
so that the new lamps can be employed with considerable 
economy, without being obliged to fix two lamps in 
place of one. One of the most important pieces 
of apparatus employed with alternating currents is 
called a transformer. Its office is to transform the 
pressures of alternating currents up or down as may 
be desired. The transformer enables currents to be 
carried to long distance at high pressures, and to be 
transformed down at the point of consumption to the 
working pressures, whatever they may be. In a large 
number of towns in the United Kingdom alternating 
currents are carried out from the generating station 
at 2000 and 3000 volts, and in the case of the county 
generating stations at 10,000 volts, the high pressures 
enabling comparatively small conductors to be em- 
ployed, and they are transformed down in the neigh- 
bourhood of the houses they are to supply to the 200 
volts, or whatever the pressure of the lamps employed 
may be. The transformer is merely a modification 
of the old induction coil, with which readers of School 
may be familiar. It is the coil used for shocking 
purposes, for the X-rays, for medical use, and, 
perhaps more important than any, in the electrical 
ignition apparatus of motor-cars. It carries two coils 
of wire having their turns proportioned to the trans- 
formation they are to accomplish. Thus, when trans- 
forming from 2000 to 200 volts the number of turns 
}n the two coils will be as ten to one. It will be 
understood that the transformer is a very flexible 
apparatus and that it can be made quite as easily to 
transform from 200 volts to 100 as from 2000 to 200. 
Also it can be made for all sizes. In the early days 
of electricity generating stations, it was the common 
practice to fix small transformers in each house that 
was supplied. The modern practice is to fix larger 
transformers in chambers under the street to supply 
a number of buildings in the neighbourhood. It is 
quite easy, however, to fix small transformers of a 
size sufficient to furnish current for the light required 
by any school building in the building, and then the 
whole of the fittings, wiring, &c, that have been em- 
ployed for the carbon lamps can be used for the metallic 
filament lamps, the full economy of the metallic filament 
lamps being obtained, less the charge made by the trans- 
former for converting the current from 200 to 100 volts. 
The transformer also makes a small charge for a current 
that is always passing through it, even when no lamps 
are alight, but as in a great many school buildings there 
would always be some lights burning, this would not 
matter, and in any case the charge is small compared 
with the economy obtained by the use of the metallic 
filament lamps.* 

In addition to the above, one form of the metallic 
filament lamp, the " Osram," is made for 25 volts, and 
for 10 and 16 candle-power, and transformers can be 
obtained converting the current from the 200 to 25 volts. 

• An apparatus has recently been pat on the market to enable 
the current for each lamp to be transformed. It is arranged to be 
fixed near the ceiling, or on the cord of a pendent lamp. 



The 10 and 16 candle-power 25-volt lamps have the ad- 
vantage that their filaments are much stronger and shorter 
than those of the lamps made for pressures of 100 to 
130 volts. Other things being the same, the length of the 
filament increases with the pressure, and at a slightly 
higher rate. The filament for a double pressure is 
slightly more than double the length of the filament 
for the lower pressure. There are other points to be 
noted in connection with the matter that are of consider- 
able importance. The lamps at present on the market 
are the Tantalum, the Osram and the Tungsten. The 
Tantalum is only made for continuous currents, and 
therefore the advantages of the transformer cannot be 
obtained. If it is used at all, two lamps must be fixed 
where one carbon filament lamp would have been 
employed. The Tantalum lamp is made in two forms, 
one of which takes about half the current the carbon 
lamp does, and the other form takes about one-third of 
the current. The Tantalum lamp is made for candle- 
powers from 6 J up to 27 candles, the lower candle- 
powers being arranged for voltages of 50 and upwards, 
the higher candle-powers from 100 to 130. 

The Osram lamp is made for pressures of 100 to 130, 
and for candle-powers of 30, 50 and 100, besides the 25- 
volt lamps mentioned above. The 100 to 130 volt Osram 
lamps must only be used in vertical positions. The 
Tantalum lamps may be used in any position. The 
Tungsten lamps are made for candle-powers from 20 to 
100, for pressures of 50 to 125 volts, the lower candle- 
powers, as before, being made for the lower pressures. 
The Tungsten lamp is also made for 50 and 100 candle- 
power for pressures of 200 to 220 volts, so that where 
current is being taken from the town or county supply- 
service at either of those pressures, in the cases of lamps 
of 50 or 100 candle-power, such as those employed for 
large spaces, Tungsten lamps can be immediately sub- 
stituted for carbon lamps. The Tungsten lamp can 
be used either with continuous or alternating currents. 

Where it is necessary to fix two metallic filament 
lamps in place of one carbon lamp and the two lamps 
can be conveniently employed, the method adopted 
is, a little piece of apparatus called an adaptor, con- 
sisting of a piece of brass tube arranged in the form of 
a fork, is screwed into the bracket or other fitting 
which holds the carbon lamp, and the two branches of 
the fork carry two lamp-holders in which the two 
metallic filament lamps are held. 

It is probable that as the manufacture of metallic 
filament lamps develops it will be possible to produce 
lamps of all candle-powers for all the pressures that 
are employed on the town and county services. The 
difficulty in making high-pressure lamps at present is 
the fact that the metallic filament, taking a lower 
current, obliges it to be longer than the carbon filament 
in exactly the same proportion as it is more efficient, 
and consequently the filaments for the 200-volt lamps 
are very long indeed, and for low candle-powers are 
very thin and not easily workable. The same diffi- 
culties were present in the early days of the carbon 
filament lamp and have been successfully overcome. 
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Correspondence 

" Shakespeare in London 



To the Editor of School. 

Sir, — In reply to Mr. Ernest Young's very courteous 
notice of my letter in your issue of May last, I should like, 
with your permission, to assure him that I never for one 
moment supposed him to be in any way responsible for 
the " fables " to which I referred as attaching to this 
Inn, and which have been so sedulously disseminated, 
under the impression, as I suppose, of their conferring 
much honour upon it, knowing, as I well do, that they have 
been in full vigour here long before his time or even mine. 
It was only his too ready acceptance of them, as I thought, 
and their sanction in a periodical of the class and standing 
of School, that called forth my hasty, but I hope not too 
hasty, letter. 

Having said this, I should also like to be allowed to 
remind Mr. Young that in my reference to the passage in 
John Manningham's Diary relating to the performance of 
Twelfth Night in the hall of this Inn in 1601, I made 
no attempt whatever to deny that the play so named 
was the comedy now known as the Twelfth Night of 
*• Shakespeare." To doubt that would, of course, be 
absurd in view of Manningham's own partial review of its 
contents. What I did say was this, and this only, that in 
his account of it and its performance the now famous 
Diarist never once mentions the name of " Shakespeare " 
in connection with it — an omission the significance of which 
your correspondent has evidently not quite appreciated, 
or he would not, I think, have gone on to pen for my 
edification the last paragraph of his letter. For it is this 
very omission which removes all authority from the as- 
sertion of Mr. Halliwell Phillipps, which he quotes, that 
" there is no doubt that the comedy was performed by the 
Lord Chamberlain's servants and very little that Shake- 
speare (meaning the actor of Stratford) was himself engaged 
in it," and reduces his dictum to the level of pure assumption. 

I am quite aware that Mr. Phillipps, feeling probably 
that his assertion, though confident, required some support, 
en 'eavours to back it up by the statement that " on the 
occasion of the lawyers' festivals it was customary to 
engage professional actors," who were paid for their ser- 
vices. Unfortunately, though this became a custom 
later on, it was not one in vogue at the time in question, 
or for many years later, the earliest entry of the payment 
of any professional players for a play, in the case of the 
Middle Temple at least, being not before 1637. 

It is only natural, of course, that your correspondent 
should attach infinitely more weight to the opinion of such 
an authority as Mr. Phillipps than to any statement of 
mine, but in this case I must, presumptuous as it may 
seem, abide by my opinion that Twelfth Night, as per- 
formed in the Middle Temple Hall in 160 1, "was played 
probably by the members of the Inn and not by professional 
actors at all." For, not only is this borne out by what I 
have above said, but it is the inference which any one — 
any one, that is, not scrutinising it for evidence to bolster 
trp some preconceived theory — would draw from the natural 
reading of John Manningham's words. For what are these 
words ? Simply these. " We " — we, that is, students 



and members of the Middle Temple — " we had a play " — 
a play, that is, amongst ourselves, as was customary at 
the time, as he might have added. 

Moreover, the presence of professional players on such 
an occasion at that time would have been resented. This 
is only too clear from what had taken place only a few 
years before at Gray's Inn, when the introduction of them 
— " base and common fellows," as they were then and 
there termed, though the actor of Stratford was probably 
amongst them — led to a riot and to a severe censure of 
the member responsible for bringing them upon the scene. 

The association, therefore, of " Shakespeare " (meaning, 
as I assume, the actor of Stratford) with th? Middle Temple 
must, I fear, with all the honour which it is supposed to 
confer upon it, be given up and relegated, with the Elizabeth- 
Raleigh and other legends, to the realm of " fable." Whether 
the association of the great actor is any closer and more 
genuine with those other places in London to which Mr. 
Young traces his footsteps with so much affection and 
reverence, evidently under the belief that he is following 
those of the great dramatist — the immortal author of the 
plays, &c. — I will not stop to inquire, though of some of 
them, if not all, I have my serious doubts. I would only 
remark that, in Mr. Young's review of them, I find no 
endeavour on his part to trace the object of his admiration 
to the spot which, to my mind, far exceeds in interest and 
importance any of those he has mentioned or referred to, 
being the site, could it be found, of the one and only event 
in the life of " Shakespeare in London " of which we have 
really any authentic contemporary record. I refer, of 
course, to the note — the illuminating note — we have of it 
in that invaluable Diary of John Manningham, where the 
mention of Twelfth Night occurs of which so much 
has been made, but a few pages further on, where (p. 39) 
we read — " Upon a tyme when Burbidge played Richard 
III., there was a citizen grone soe farr in liking with him, 
that before shee went from the play shee appointed him 
to come that night unto her by the name of Richard the 
Third. Shakespeare, overhearing their conclusion, went 
before, was entertained and at his game ere Burbidge 
came. Then message being brought that Richard the 
Third was at the dore, Shakespeare caused returne to be 
made that William the Conqueror was before Richard the 
Third. Shakespeare's name William " (Mr. Touse). 

I have ventured to give this remarkable memorandum 
in full, hoping that you may find room for it, not only 
because some of your readers may not have ready access 
to the immortal diary, but because it is generally treated 
by those who refer to it as an unauthentdcated piece of 
scandal, whereas the writer relates it as a genuine bit of 
biography, giving as his authority the name (Touse or 
Towse) of one then well known in the Temple, a Bencher 
of his Inn, and subsequently the honoured representative 
of important constituencies in Parliament — one, therefore, 
not likely to be known as the disseminator of scandal. 

But, whatever may be its historical value, it is certainly 
remarkable that the existence of this document should be 
so persistently ignored by Shakespearean inquirers and 
that no attempt, as I have said, should have been made to 
locate the scene of the interesting event which it records. 

For, regarding it only as a mere piece of gossip, what 
a flood of light does it not throw upon the figure of the man 
Shakespeare (the actor) and the character in which he was 
regarded by his contemporaries ? And, with one question 
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based "on this reflection, addressed in all earnestness, but 
with due humility, to the readers of School, who are all, 
no doubt, like their able representative, Mr. Younp, ad- 
mirers and lovers of " Shakespeare " (as am I), I will close 
this letter. 

Is this the light and character, I would ask, in which 
they (his contemporaries) would have regarded him and 
the* way in which they would have spoken of him, if, at the 
same time, they had recognised him, as the author of those 
immortal plays and poems which have come down to us 
and which have now (or some of them) become next. I 
believe, to the Bible, the most honoured text-books of our 
schools ? And, if they did not so regard him, why should 
we ? 

Thanking you in anticipation for the insertion of this 
outrageously long letter, 

I am. sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

John Hutchinson. 

Middle Temple Library. 



Reviews 

Greek Morality 

Mr. Jones has made himself known recently by more 
than one serious and original contribution to our know- 
ledge of the Greeks, and this work * shows him again 
as a writer of scholarly care. This book needed to be 
written, but we may as well say at once that it is not 
a finished book, nor is it readable in style. The in- 
formation is scrappy ; the statements are ex cathedrd 
and dogmatic ; and there are evidences of haste and 
inconsistency which might easily have been avoided. 

Mr. Jones remarks that while the broad outlines of 
Greek ethics have become familiar ground, the case of 
Greek morality is different ; and he attributes this to 
the fact that inquirers have hitherto confined them- 
selves to statements contained in the works of philo- 
sophic literature. He admits however, very properly, 
that he himself has only gone a short step further, in 
collecting passages often isolated from their context, 
from the non-philosophical literature of Greece, a 
literature spread over something like four centuries 
of change and upheaval, and endeavouring to arrive 
at some ideas of what the Greeks really thought and 
felt about the problems of everyday conduct. Of 
course, in a sense and in the rough, the literature of a 
country is apt to reflect the ideals of the people ; but 
it is a truism to say that there is a wide gap between 
the ideals of the literary giants of a nation and the 
actual practice of the common people. The moral 
genius of the Hebrew prophets, for example, at no 
period represented the ordinary morality of the average 
Hebrew. We are glad to note that the author of this 
suggestive book clearly recognises this, and warns the 

* Greek Morality in Relation to Institutions. An Essay. By 
W. H. S« Jones, M.A. (Blackie and Son. vii + 185 pp. 55. 
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reader against the pedantic trick of taking any number 
of these industriously collected extracts as anything 
more than an approximation towards a knowledge 
of Greek life. 

Those who have not been through some systematic 
study of Greek ethics — such, for instance, as is afforded 
by the course of reading for Liltera humaniores at 
Oxford, should be grateful to Mr. Jones for collecting 
in so handy a form a set of references from which one 
can draw one's own conclusions ; for one need not 
agree with the conclusions arrived at by the author 
to be convinced of the value of this compilation. 

The essay seems to concentrate on two main points, 
emphasised on p. 156, (1) that "it was environment 
which determined the peculiar features exhibited by 
Greek morality" — a sweeping generalisation, which, 
in our opinion, would need more discussion than is 
accorded it here ; and (2) that " the true greatness of 
Athens decayed as her citizens lost their religious 
faith " — which all depends (does it not ?) on which 
of its manifold interpretations you read into that 
blessed word " religion " ! Indeed, in Chapter V. a 
good deal of space is devoted, and justly, to showing 
that, after all, the philosophic writers must have had 
considerable influence, on the educated classes at any 
rate, even after the decay of formal religious observances. 

The contents of the beginning of the essay are the 
commonplaces of Greek moral writing, friendship, 
religion, the n-dXir, and so on. An original piece 
of work is found in the all too brief remarks on the 
Greek positions with regard to animals in Chapter II. 
In the remarks on family life, Mr. Jones again admits 
that so important a relation as the marriage tie was 
by no means destroyed by " the decay of religion or 
by the feebleness of men's hope of immortality." 
Indeed, as has been hinted before, it is hard to see 
from what, of the evidence here brought forward, Mr. 
Jones derives one of the main points of his thesis. 
Perhaps he will revise this book and work it out more 
fully. 

To us, the most valuable part of the whole work, 
the part which, even of itself, makes the book useful to 
the student, is the set of indexes at the end of the volume 
— and more especially those dealing with the views on 
morality contained in the drama of jEschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides. If these pages could be added to and 
all the extant non-philosophical writers' utterances 
also tabulated, a really valuable piece of work would 
have been achieved. 

The Swiss Educational Yearbook 

The recent number of the Swiss Yearbook * is dis- 
tinguished from its predecessors by the inclusion of an 
article on pedagogic progress by Herr Luthi,^and 
another on School Hygiene by Dr. Fr. Zollinger, t.^jj 

Herr Liithi begins by breaking a lance with the 

* Jahrbuch des Unterrichtswesens in dtr Schmeiz. 1906. (OreU 
Fussli, Zurich. 16 + 343 + 179 PP- 7 francs.) 
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Persbnlichkeitspedagogen, declaring that the child has 
no personality, and that (but for the thraldom of 
bureaucracy) the German schoolmen would never have 
considered the subject, which is held of no account in 
republican Switzerland. The fight for intellectual 
freedom in Germany is not, however, a fight with the 
bureaucrats alone. Economic causes, which have 
converted an agricultural people into an industrial 
State, have much to answer for. The individual is 
feeling himself the slave of the machine, and longs to 
assert himself. Herr Liithi proceeds : 

To the desire for freedom which torments our contem- 
poraries may be ascribed in part the revival of religious 
thought and sentiment and the growth of Church influence. 
From the outset the Christian religion set an incalculable 
value on the individual human soul, and on that account 
took under its protection children, women and the unfor- 
tunate. The weary and heavy-laden remember this, and 
the tyrannised believe that their faith will set them free. 
A change is slowly taking place in our views of the universe. 
Materialism has been overcome, and cultured people, 
renouncing its doctrines, lean towards an idealism which 
hopes to attain to a comprehensive and trustworthy view 
of the world and of life through the sciences. 

After dealing in turn with the literature of pedagogy 
and school organisation, he refers to the new medical 
preliminary examination which makes a second modern 
foreign language alternative to Greek ; and finally 
presents the five external problems of school organi- 
sation thus : 

(1) The sectarian, mixed, or secular school. 

(2) Co-education, or separation of the sexes. 

(3) Staffing: men only, women only, or mixed 
staffs. 

(4) Public schools, or private schools, or schools 
under the joint management of the parent, the State, 
and the Church. 

(5) A uniform curriculum, or schools specialised for 
certain professions. 

These five problems are discussed at length; after 
which the internal conditions are discussed in the same 
categorical manner. 

In the chapter which deals with the training of the 
teacher, the main difference between the normal college 
and the secondary school is stated to be that the former 
must pay attention to the needs of the public school. 
But a desire is gaining ground that the university should 
do more for the public school teacher, so that he may 
enter on his life's work with a riper judgment, better 
knowledge and improved methods. An attempt to 
dovetail the training college course into a secondary 
school career is not favoured. The ideal is for the 
university to have its own training classes so that a 
student can pass from a secondary school on to the 
university, where he will receive all his training and 
gain an education, general in character, but specialised 
in one branch at least. 

Much of Dr. Zollinger's article is incorporated in 
that of his fellow contributor, but in a separate section 
he deals specially with the training of the teacher in 



school hygiene,"declaring that it ought to be a University 
subject. He shows that public opinion is favouring 
the appointment of a school doctor as a permanent 
official, and discusses the latest ideas on the hygiene of 
the time-table and the progress of charitable endeavour 
in the schools. 

The volume is one of astounding fulness, but one 
hint must be given to the prospective purchaser : the 
twentieth volume of the series is called " The Yearbook 
for 1906/' It contains much of the legislation of 1907, 
but the compilers have lost step and the numbering of 
the series is somewhat misleading. Perhaps in the 
near future we may have two volumes in one year,^so 
that the series may correspond with the date of issuef 



Minor Notices 

Un Saint. Par Paul Bourget. Edited by Cloudesley 
Brereton, M.A., L.-es-L. xii + 116 pp. (London; 
Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

As one of the works which Bourget has written in his 
advocacy of a return to traditional dogmas in religion this 
story has an important place amongst the writings of a 
man who is, however, often dull as a story-writer and who 
has more of the preacher in his temperament and aims 
than of the romancer. Irritating as he is in his obscuran- 
tist moods he cannot be disregarded by those who study 
French literature, and in this volume the pupil is under 
very competent editorial guidance. In addition to the 
text there is an introduction, and the editor has added also 
notes, words and phrases for viva-voce drill, sentences on 
syntax and idioms for viva-voce practice, passages for trans- 
lation into French, and there is a section on word formation. 
The volume belongs to Siepmann's Advanced French Texts. 

The Booh of Isaiah according to the Septuagint. Translated 
and edited by R. R. Ottley, M.A. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 1906. Vol. II. Text and Notes. 
6s. nett.) 

The first volume of this work has been already reviewed 
in these pages. It consisted of parallel translations of 
Isaiah from the Hebrew and from the Greek. Here we 
are given the Greek text (Septuagint) with elaborate notes 
and an extremely interesting and valuable introduction, 
in which the relation between the Masoretic text and the 
Septuagint is discussed. The editor holds that "it may 
be possible soon to construct a text [of the Greek Old Testa- 
ment] which shall bear some analogy to the New Testament 
text of Westcott and Hort." " Not indeed as that text is 
regarded by their more thoroughgoing admirers," but a text 
of the Septuagint of the second or third century, perhaps 
even in substantiated agreement with that read in Apostolic 
times. Mr. Ottley does not consider that the Greek version 
of Isaiah shows an underlying Hebrew recognisable as better 
than the Masoretic text, while proofs that the Greek trans- 
lators misread and misinterpreted abound on every side. 
At the same time the superior antiquity of the Greek MSS. 
may afford means for improving the Hebrew text. It is 
probably not generally known that " the oldest MS. of the 
Hebrew Bible dates perhaps from 916 a. d. ; while the oldest 
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MS. of the Septuagint is about 550 years older than this." 
It is, however, questionable whether the Hebrew varied 
much during that period. 

Much more of great interest is to be found in the intro- 
duction which would not be easily accessible to ordinary 
readers elsewhere. 

The notes occupy three-fourths of the entire book. 
Particularly important is the lengthy note on fj napBivot in 
Isaiah vii. 

An immensity of labour must have been devoted to this 
study of the Greek text of Isaiah and we desire to express 
a grateful sense of indebtedness to Mr. Ottley's work. 

Readings in Old Testament History. By the Rev. A. R. 
Whitham, Principal of Culham Training College. 
(Rivingtons. 1907. 2s. 6d.) 

This book docs not consist, as the title might suppose, 
of selected passages from the Old Testament, but of studies 
in various passages for school use. They are admirably 
done. The writer deals quite frankly with such questions 
as the allegorical nature of the narrative of the Fall and 
of the story of Jonah. The pupil instructed on the lines 
of this book will be prepared for criticisms which are certain 
to come, and will not have to undergo the painful and 
dangerous process of unlearning the earlier lessons. We 
heartily commend these studies and hope they will widely 
circulate. 

Handbook to the Gospel according to St. John, for the Use 
of Teachers and Students. By the Rev. W. C. E. 
Newbolt. (Rivingtons. 1906. 2s. 6d. nett.) 

Canon Newbolt has achieved a most difficult task in 
these pages — a volume of notes and lessons in brief and 
simple words on the Gospel of St. John — to furnish material 
for instruction to elder children in elementary schools. 
We are particularly grateful for such notes as that on the 
brethren of our Lord (p. 22). The Eucharistic application 
of St. John vi., on the Bread of Life, becomes still more clear 
if based on the larger principle that the ultimate purpose 
of Incarnation is the imparting of a new vitality. Bishop 
Gore's Body of Christ would greatly assist the teacher in 
this subject. The lesson on blindness, moral, intellectual, 
spiritual, will tax the teacher's power ; but it is admirable 
for its divisions and illustrations (p. 92). The lesson on 
the forgiveness of sins states the Prayer Book teaching with 
great clearness. The distinguished writer finds the full 
principles of his own Communion with the Scripture 
authority. 

The Way to teach the Bible, according to the Method in Use 

at the Church of Ireland Training College, Kildare Place, 

Dublin. By H. Kingsmill Moore. (Longmans. 1906. 

*.) 

Dr. Kingsmill Moore's little book contains some excellent 

advice on method in preparing and conveying a Scripture 

lesson. Its principle is that such teaching should be 

systematic, logical, coherent. Whereas disassociated facts 

are a burden to memory a sequence of idea is an enormous 

help. A condensed statement of the method here suggested 

is, first find the Leading Thought in a passage and then 

teach it. To take an instance. The Leading Thought 

and Sub-thoughts for a lesson in 1 Sam. xiv., 18-46, are 

as follows : Leading Thought — A Hasty Spirit. Appro- 



priate Sub-thoughts: Hasty as to God's Ark (18-19); 
Hasty as to the Needs of the Army (20-30); Hasty in 
Condemnation of the People (31-35) i Hasty in Condemna- 
tion of Jonathan (36-46). 

This cannot exactly be described as startlingly new or 
particularly profound, but it is eminently practical. We 
demur to its being entitled " the Kildare Place Method," 
as it is repeatedly in these pages ; for we cannot consider 
it sufficiently original or unusual to require such local 
designation. However, younger teachers will find the book 
very helpful and we should especially commend it to 
teachers in Sunday Schools. 

The Booh of Esther. With Introduction and Notes by the 

Rev. A. W. Streane, D.D. (Cambridge University 

Press. 1907. is. 6d. nett.) 

Dr. Strcane's edition of the Book of Esther forms an 

important addition to the series of the Cambridge Bible 

for Schools and Colleges under the editorship of the Dean 

of Ely. The very scholarly introduction on the character 

of the book ascribes to it a position midway between the 

rigidly historical and the purely imaginative. 

It points out that even if the latter were the case such 
a use in the Divine Library, which we call the Old Testa- 
ment, need cause no difficulty. No one asks whether our 
Lord's Parable of the Prodigal Son was a true story of some 
Galilean family. As regards the omission of the name of 
God from the narrative, we are reminded that a similar 
reticence is displayed in the history of the Maccabean War 
in 1 Mace. Nevertheless if the name of God is not there 
the work of God is, for His providential care of His people 
is one of the most prominent of the lessons taught. Any 
reader for school purposes who will study this introduction 
will possess a very clear idea of the problems which the 
Book of Esther presents, not excluding the curious question 
of the apocryphal additions. Altogether this is a very 
complete and excellent summary. 

An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics. By 
J. H. Jeans, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Professor of Applied Mathematics 
in Princeton University. (Ginn and Co. Price 10s. 6d. 
Why is is that so many mathematical books are shapeless 
and repellent, while a few attract by good arrangement 
and style ? We suppose it is that some writers, busy men, 
having made sets of lecture notes with current examination 
questions, have to publish without much regard for re- 
arrangement or literary form. Others manage to produce 
at first "books that are books," but afterwards alter, 
cut about and add patches, useful enough for the time but 
destroying all balance. There is no better example than 
Taylor's Conies, and we used to feel that Frost's Solii 
Geometry was not improved by reading its second edition. 

Mr. Jeans is a Fellow of Trinity and F.R.S. His book does 
justice to his intellectual rank, and is besides full, rounded, 
well finished. It is a compendium, an index work of 
mechanics, from the elements to the dynamics of right bodies, 
Including tops and planets. It is so graded that the elemen- 
tary student need not use the calculus or advanced trigono- 
metry, while those who wish it may get a view of the mode 
advanced work before plunging into the numerous special 
treatises. The exercises are particularly well chosen and 
arranged in order of difficulty. Old wranglers will recogni* 
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many favourite problems requiring serious thought while 
making no undue demand on power of dealing with masses 
of figures. The student gains confidence by getting neat 
results. The disturbing factor of arithmetic will be met 
later when practical work begins. 

The usefulness of the book would be increased if a com- 
plete set of answers were given, especially for the exercises 
in the earlier chapters. 

Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., 
formerly Master at Eton. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, with the assistance of V. M. Turnbull, M.A., 
Mathematical Master at the Perse School, Cambridge. 
(Macmillan and Co. Price 45. 6d.) 

The School Arithmetic— a School Course, adapted from The 
Tutorial Arithmetic. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., 
Headmaster of Kingswood School, Bath. (W. B. 
Clive. Price 35. 6d. t or in two parts, 2s. each.) 

It is pretty well agreed that a good book on arithmetic 
ought to treat decimals as an extension of ordinary numbers 
in the decimal scale, should be taken early and be used 
for the calculation of approximate results. All questions 
involving the use of ratio or the unitary method, except 
interest, discount and stocks, ought to be considered in 
one section as problems. This makes arithmetic more 
interesting to the sharp boy who likes puzzles, and removes 
an appalling number of " rules " from the path of the dull 
boy. Logarithms, with accompanying short tables, ought 
to be used. 

In most respects the two above-named books answer 
to the test. In both, for purposes of book arrangement, 
ordinary decimals are placed after easy vulgar fractions. 
Mr. Workman goes on at once to recurring decimals, but 
Mr. Lock places them almost entirely in a chapter at the 
end of the book. Cube Root, as is fitting, comes late. 
Mr. Lock's book has been in use for over twenty years. 
After some important changes, it still retains that indefinable 
quality known as style, arising chiefly from knowing exactly 
what to say and how to say it clearly. Having reached 
a fifth edition it is likely to keep its place in public schools 
and for preparation for the university. Mr. Workman, 
an equally eminent mathematician, has followed the useful 
ways of examinations, and is ready at every turn with hints 
for checking results and avoiding pitfalls*. At the end he 
includes some old-fashioned puzzle questi o ns and some 
new ones. 

It is probably a question of personal taste, but we should 
prefer the old way with cube root, that of Todhunter and 
men of his generation. Its principle is easily explained and 
understood, and in practice it can be done with equal 
accuracy. 

Chaucer : The Nun's Priests' Tale. By Professor A. W. 
Pollard. (Macmillan's English Classics.) 

Professor A. W. Pollard has compiled a scholarly edition 
of Chaucer's Nun's Priests' Tale, which leaves little to be 
desired. The introduction contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of the origins of the stories. The notes are full 
and inspiring, and there are two learned appendices. The 
first is on dreams and their treatment, from the point of 
mediaeval medicine, including notes on the fashionable 
remedies of the day as enumerated by Dame Pertelote, 
which seem to have been quite as numerous as the Beechams 



and Bile Beans of the twentieth century. The second 
appendix gives the later sources of the dream stories. The 
book also contains a grammatical summary and a glossary. 

Stories from the Earthly Paradise. ("Told Through the 
Ages " Series.) By Madalen Edgar, M.A. (George 
G. Harrap.) 

The purveyors of literature for children have long laid 
classical myth and northern saga under contribution. 
Miss Madalen Edgar has, however, hit upon the novel 
idea of re-telling in simple English the stories in Morris's 
Earthly Paradise. She has a clear and easy style and we 
are confident she will secure a large audience of children 
either in or out of school. If anything, the saga stories 
seem to us a shade more interesting than the Grecian 
myths, but that may be merely a matter of personal taste. 
There are a goodly number of illustrations, including Sir 
C. J. Poynter's Atalanta, which considerably add to the 
attractions of the text. We cannot, however, admire the 
frontispiece, which represents a singularly chilly sort of 
aeroplane on which two shivering children are supposed 
to be travelling to fairyland. 

English Literature for Secondary Schools. (Seventeenth 
Century Prose.) By Elizabeth Lee. (Macmillan. 

15.) 

Miss Elizabeth Lee has put together an interesting book 
of extracts on Seventeenth Century English Prose, contain- 
ing specimens from Milton, Izaak Walton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Abraham Cowley, Jeremy Taylor, Thomas Fuller, 
Clarendon, Bunyan and Dryden. 

The majority are very old friends indeed, though none 
the worse for that. The prose works of Cowley, however, 
in spite of Leslie Stephen's encomium, are not nearly so well 
known as they should be ; and his essay on Agriculture, 
which is given here, should please many in these days when 
nature study is the fashion. Miss Lee has added a short 
glossary of the harder words, as well as a few notes which 
rather err on the side of fewness — an uncommon fault. 
Thus we venture to think a note on the unusual form 
"Homer's Iliads" (p. 65) would not have been out of 
place to prevent pupils reproducing this expression ; few 
would grumble at the mistranslation of Cui bono? (p. 43) 
being pointed out for the same reason. 

Can we properly speak of a general " leaving in the 
hands of a hostile army " a town which he never held ? 
If not, the note about Charles I. on p. 78 needs re-wording, 
as the more ignorant might easily infer that at least at 
an earlier date London was in Charles's hands, and that he 
had advanced to retake it and failed. These are, however, 
but minor blots and blemishes in a book which on the whole 
is excellently put together. 

Two Little Waifs. Rosy. The Rectory Children. By 
Mrs. Moleeworth. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 

Beautifully printed, illustrated by Walter Crane, and 
tastefully bound, this series deserves more than a passing 
word of praise. Mrs. Molesworth's stories are world-famed, 
and justly so ; and the form in which they are now pre- 
sented to the public ought to ensure for them a popular 
success. They will serve excellently as library books or 
prizes for young children. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
July 31, 1908. 

To the comments made last month by Mr. Colson 
upon the dangers of the examination system may 
be added the strictures of the Board of Education 
in the new issue of the Elementary School Code. 
They find that the syllabus is disorganised in order 
to make room for examination subjects. They 
therefore require that, " except with the consent of 
the inspector, the syllabus must not be modified 
with a view to the preparation of scholars for any 
examination." That modification will not be 
allowed " unless the modified course of instruction 
will be suitable in itself to the scholars concerned 
irrespective of the requirements of the examination. " 
An examination may form an incident in a scholar's 
life, but it must not be the goal of his work. The 
prefatory memorandum to the new Code emphasises 
that the work of each child must be that which is 
best suited for the natural development of his 
intelligence. How far these new directions may 
affect the scholarship schemes of local authorities 
is an interesting question. Before this hint was 
given doubts were being felt in many quarters as 
to their educational value. 



The Board of Education are showing a genuine 
desire that the school course should equip the child 
in a practical manner for the work of life. In the 
Science and Art Regulations reference is made to 
the co-operation between the local education 
authority and employers with a view to securing 
that the work of day school and evening school 
shall be knit together, so that the general education 
and specific training may lead to the selected 
occupation. Behind this anxiety on the part of the 
education authorities there lies an obstacle to the 
equipment of the children so that they may become 
skilled in some useful trade. The parents are 
indifferent about their future. The boy is allowed 
to slide from school into the first " job " which offers 
itself. In order to remedy this evil, which is assisting 
to fill the ranks of the unemployed, the Skilled 
Employment and Apprenticeship Association has 
been formed to guide and promote efforts for pro- 
viding parents and teachers with information about 
the various employments and the necessary qualifica- 
tions to pursue them. In Trades for London Boys 
the Association has just published an excellent 
guide for masters and others who are ready to take 
a personal interest in this important subject. 

In German-speaking States a curious contrast is 
noticeable in regard to the supply of teachers o£ 
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commercial subjects. If the possession of a teaching 
diploma is a condition of appointment applicants 
are plentiful, but if a knowledge of practical com- 
merce is required it is not easy to get an answer 
to an advertisement. The reason is not far to seek. 
To many primary teachers a university career 
does not seem to offer the opening they want. 
Commerce appears to afford them a better chance, 
so they aim at becoming teachers of commerce, of 
modern languages, or directors of commercial 
continuation schools. But where knowledge of 
commerce in its practical applications is demanded 
the school unfortunately comes into competition 
with a market where the trained man can sell his 
brains at a higher price. A few men, indeed, take 
to teaching for a year or two ; but the attractive 
salaries which banks, insurance companies, and 
other large houses are able to offer to competent 
men soon deplete a school of its staff. 

Thus it is found in Austria, Bavaria, and Switzer- 
land, where the " model bureau " flourishes, that the 
attempt to rear a race of teachers of commerce by 
means of commercial secondary schools and univer- 
sity faculties of commerce is a failure. Meanwhile 
recent Acts regarding apprenticeship make good 
teachers more and more necessary. This being 
so, the public is being told that there is a profession 
still uncrowded which offers a good living wage, 
social respectability, and scope for intellectual 
exercise. The chances of the new career are being 
placed before pupils in the secondary schools, and 
public money is being spent to give any candidate 
who takes the bait a really good chance of making 
himself proficient. The pupils in the secondary 
commercial schools, having already determined on 
their careers, are none of them intending to enter 
the teaching profession, and so the other secondary 
schools, classical and modern, are being exploited 
to find the teacher candidate. All of this shows 
that the university can be of value in the commercial 
life of a nation, and that the foreigner's experience 
is not unlike our own : that if an efficient teaching 
staff is required a good salary is morejeffective than 
disingenuous sentiment about the nobility of the 
career. 

An exhaustive inquiry into the working of the 
continuation schools of Munich has just been issued. 
As readers of our June number will remember, the 
chief feature of the reorganisation of these schools 
is the classification of pupils according to trades, 



and the choice of a syllabus to meet the needs of 
each trade. It was understood that after a pro- 
bationary period the whole system would be sub- 
jected to an impartial inquiry at the hands of 
employers, teachers, and workmen ; and the opinions 
thus elicited agree to a wonderful extent in saying 
that the schools have caused an immense improve- 
ment, that the moral influence has been remarkably 
good and that technical proficiency has increased. 
Complaints relate almost entirely to details of 
organisation . Certain pupils have earned exemption 
by remaining longer at the primary school : these 
create difficulty in classification ; but the difficulty 
will be short-lived, as the primary school now 
demands eight full years of attendance. Many who 
have gained exemption return, however, as voluntary 
pupils. Masters put pressure on apprentices to 
attend an extra year, pay their fees, and make 
attendance possible under comfortable conditions. 
Many trades note a vast improvement at the exami- 
nation of apprentices which is held previous to 
admission to a journeymen's union, and have 
nothing but praise for an institution which enables 
their apprentices to learn all sides of their business. 
As a means of testing the pupils 9 wishes, the inspector 
started a rumour that practical work was to be 
cut out of the syllabus, with the result that he was 
inundated with protests against such a proceeding. 

Following upon the comments which have been 
made in many quarters on their action in suspending 
the teachers' register, the Board of Education have 
issued a circular containing the correspondence 
which has passed between themselves and the 
various parties concerned, as well as the questions 
asked in Parliament and the answers given ; a 
circular has also been issued on the methods by 
which the training of secondary teachers is to be 
stimulated. After reading them we still remain of 
the opinion that they will not do much towards 
allaying the dissatisfaction caused by the Board's 
non possumus to the definite proposals of accredited 
schoolmasters, backed as it is by no sufficiently 
cogent reasons for such an attitude. They believe 
in their own solution, naturally ; but they must be 
singularly out of touch with the teaching profession 
if they estimate the desire for a register at so low 
a value that it can be dissipated by a douche of 
cold water. The Board point to their new regulations 
and to the money that they are prepared to spend 
for the training of teachers as evidence that they 
are in earnest, and that they are not doing nothing* 
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They may be (in our opinion they are) on the right 
way to solve the problem of producing efficient 
secondary teachers ; but we do not see that this 
brings us any nearer for the moment to the establish- 
ment of the " representative" Registration Council 
that so many of us are waiting for. We hope that 
the public-spirited members who have taken this 
matter up will persevere until they get straight 
answers to plain questions, and that they may succeed 
by their protests in securing proper employment for 
those officials whom the caprice of the Board (and 
nothing else) has turned into the street. 

TffE training of secondary school teachers is still 
exercising the minds of the Board of Education, 
and the regulations recently issued show that 
they are making good progress towards attaining 
their object, They deplore the existence of faults 
in much of our secondary teaching which might be 
avoided by proper training, and indicate that they 
are prepared to recognise certain specially organised 
secondary schools as the medium for producing 
qualified teachers, to supplement the existing 
training colleges. The latter are reproved for not 
always insisting upon a proper standard of general 
intelligence at the time of entry* and it is pointed 
out that training should be confined entirely to 
professional work. Suitable schools for practising 
what is taught are a sine qua non t and the following 
sentence strikes us as expressing very happily 
what some of us have been striving to say for some 
time past : 

1 The Board desire to make it clear that, however 
good the lectures given on the theory and history 
of education may be, they will attach the first 
importance to arrangements which will enable 
every student to see good teaching at close quarters, 
and to practise teaching under skilled criticism 
and for periods sufficiently long to admit of the 
acquisition of some real facility in instructing and 
handling classes and in drawing up secondary school 
time-tables and curricula/* 

Our opinion is, and always has been, that the 
oridnary man who has taken a University degree 
not (too often cannot) afford the additional 
expense of a training college course, leading as it 
does to a position which is very inadequately 
remunerated afterwards. But if the alternatives 
offered in these regulations are made easily accessible 
no fear that they will fall short of the results 
produced by the other method. 



The Prussian " Knaben- 
Mittelschule " 

By James Drever, M.A., 

Edinburgh University 

Of late years considerable attention has in this country 
been devoted to the study of the educational arrange- 
ments of Germany ; hut this attention has been given 
mainly to the German higher schools, and perhaps to the 
Realschule more especially, while the common schools 
have met with a neglect which they scarcely deserve. 
This is strikingly true with regard to the Mittelschulen 
of Prussia, which, though belonging to the humbler and 
less pretentious part of the German school system, 
present many features that ought to interest British 
educationists. 

The term " Mittelschule," first used officially in a 
school report issued in 1799, has not yet received in 
educational literature the exact signification which is 
attached, say, to the term " Realschule/' In fact, the 
former term is applied to widely varying types of school 
in different parts of Germany. In South Germany and 
Austria it is applied to those schools which are inter- 
mediate between the Volkssehule, or elementary school, 
and the Hochschule, or university ; the Gymnasium, 
Realgymuasium, and Oberrealschule are therefore clas- 
sified as Mittelschulen in South Germany. In North 
Germany, on the other hand, the usage of Prussia is 
generally followed, and, the Hochschule being left out 
of account, the name " Mittelschule " is given to a 
school which is intermediate between the Volkssehule 
and the higher schools — that is, to a school corresponding 
more or less to our higher grade school, or the higher 
primary school of France. 

The u Allgemeines Landrecht r1 of 1794 recognised 
in Prussia only two classes of schools : (a) higher schools, 
and (h) common schools (" gemeine Schulen, die den 
ersten Unterrieht der Jugend gewidmet sind"). There 
were already in Prussia, however, schools which could 
be classified under neither category. Indeed, the need 
for schools intermediate between the two had long been 
recognised* At least as early as 1765 what was practi- 
cally the Mittelschule was in existence as a branch of 
the elementary school system in many parts of Germany ; 
and from even earlier times there were schools neither 
higher nor elementary, called by different names, but 
conveniently grouped under the one name " Stadt- 
schulen.** In addition to elementary subjects, such 
schools taught French, Latin, and the elements of 
science, in some cases with special reference to agriculture 
or industrial life. 

The need for this third grade of school was recognised 
by the School Commission appointed by the Prussian 
King in 1817. In their Report, issued in 1819, they 
recommended that there should be, under the university, 
three grades or types of school, the M allgemeine Elemert- 
tarschule/* the " allgemeine Stadtscbule," and the 
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4t hohere Schule," instead of the two recognised by the 
" Landrecht " of 1794. But this Report was never 
embodied in law, nor did the Commission enter into a 
detailed consideration of the aims and curricula of the 
middle grade of schools, the " allgemeine Stadtschulen." 
The class which they wished to recognise officially is 
represented to-day by Gewerbeschulen, Realschulen, 
and Mittelschulen, belonging at present to three different 
groups, though the future may yet see realised some such 
official classification as the Report of 1819 recommended. 

While the need for intermediate schools continued to 
be discussed by practical teachers and by educational 
theorists, individual towns developed and maintained 
such schools as not only desirable but necessary for the 
education of their citizens of the middle class. The 
movement which issued in the development of the 
present Mittelschule began with a memorial presented 
in 1869 to the Municipal Council of Berlin, by Dr. 
Hofman, Stadtschulrat, in which he dealt in detail with 
the need for special schools for the middle classes. This 
led in 1872 to a conference on the subject, and the result 
was the issue of the official Regulations of October 1872, 
by means of which the development of the Mittelschule 
was at last brought to a definite point. 

A Mittelschule was now defined as an institution with 
at least five classes which gave an education higher than 
thai of the Volksschule, and took into account the needs of 
the middle classes and of trade to a greater extent than the 
higher schools. Regulations were laid down with regard 
to the qualifications of Mittelschule teachers. And 
finally a " Lehrplan " was drawn up to serve as a model 
for those of all Mittelschulen, though not necessarily to 
be slavishly adhered to. The " Lehrplan," which shows 
the work for a school of six classes, was as follows : 
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It was no part of the intention of the authorities to 
create a new type of school by the Regulations of 1872 ; 
they desired merely to give a fixed and definite character 
to the numbers of schools already existing which aimed 
at providing an education above that of the Volksschule, 
but did not fulfil the conditions necessary for recognition 
as higher schools. In the sequel, however, it appeared 
that no definite line of demarcation had yet been drawn 
between the Mittelschule and the Volksschule, since 
advanced (gehobene) Volksschulen were in existence 
• VL It the lowest class and I. the highest. 



which, while remaining Volksschulen, could at tbe same 
time attain the aim and do the work prescribed for the 
Mittelschule by one or two supplementary classes 
attached, as it were, to the top. The operation of finan- 
cial considerations brought about the final discrimination 
between the two schools. In 1888 it was enacted that 
if Volksschulen were to receive the State grant they must 
give free education in all classes. As a result of this 
law advanced Volksschulen, Biirgerschulen, Stadt- 
schulen, and all such schools had to become either free 
Volksschulen or fee-paying Mittelschulen. In this way 
was determined finally the type of school now known 
in Prussia as the Mittelschule. 

Continued progress has been made in the development 
of Mittelschulen since 1888, and more especially during 
the last decade. The school with a five years' course 
has practically disappeared, most of the Mittelschulen 
of the present day having courses of eight or nine years. 
Naturally, therefore, the " Lehrplan " of 1872 no longer 
adequately represents the curriculum of the Prussian 
Mittelschule. At the present time, indeed, Prussian 
Mittelschulen present a considerable variety of curricula. 
This is due to the fact that great latitude is allowed to 
the local authorities, and indirectly to the Mittelschule 
teachers. An excellent result of this policy is seen in 
Altona, in the case of the school which we mean to choose 
as representative of Mittelschulen and describe in some 
detail. This is the " I. Knaben-Mittelschule," a school 
whose curriculum is taken as one of the types in that 
monumental work Rein's Encyklopddisches Handbuch 
der Pddagogik, and which may therefore be fairly taken 
as representing the best of Prussian Mittelschulen at the 
present day. 

The " I. Knaben-Mittelschule," which the writer had 
the privilege of visiting last summer, has now been in 
existence for exactly forty years, having been founded 
in the year 1868. It began as a Mittelschule with six 
classes, a school of the exact type for which the " Lehr- 
plan " given above was intended. It has now become 
a school with two parallel " sides " of nine classes each. 
In the beginning the aim of the instruction was little 
higher than that of the Volksschule ; now it is practi- 
cally as high as that of the Realschule. From being the 
only Mittelschule in Altona, it has become one of four 
Knaben-Mittelschulen, while there are in addition three 
Madchen-Mittelschulen in the city — a city with a popu- 
lation of something like 180,000. These facts in them- 
selves show how the Mittelschule has developed in 
Prussia during the last generation. 

The following is the present " Lehrplan " of the 
school : 

This " Lehrplan " presents several interesting features. 
It represents a course of education for boys extending 
from the sixth year, when compulsory education begins 
in Prussia, to the fifteenth, which is a year beyond the 
age at which a pupil may leave school. It combines 
the curriculum of a Volksschule with that of a Real- 
schule, without, however, attempting to give what one 
might distinctively term a secondary education. Tbe 
completion of the course does not, it it true, entitle the 
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pupils to any privileges, as in the case of the Realscbule, 
except the minor privilege of being admitted to the 
middle postal service. For that reason many boys take 
a year at the Realschule or Oberrealschule after complet- 
ing the Mittelschule course, in order to obtain the 
>icate for one year's military service. 

As in all German schools, linguistic studies occupy 
the chief place in the curriculum, and among these 
naturally the mother tongue is regarded as of prime 
importance. It is worthy of special note, in view of 
nt movements in this country, and in view of the 
success which has attended German efforts in science 
and scientific industries, that this success cannot be said 
to be the result of assigning science a prominent petition 
in the curricula of German schools. If Germany's ex- 
perience and example go for anything, the best training 
for science work is to be obtained by linguistic studies 
in the school It is, moreover, notorious that in scientific 
research in the German universities pupils of the Gym- 
nasium do quite as good work as pupils of the Oberreal- 
schule. An inquiry would probably reveal a somewhat 
similar state of matters in our own country. It is all 
very well to theorise about the value oT science in the 
school, but does practical experience confirm theory ? 
It may be conceded that some boys must be educated 
by science if they are to be educated at all, but that 
science in the school is the best preparation for later 
scientific work and research may well be doubted, 

Another interesting feature is the prominence given 
to English. English is compulsory on both #l sides " 
of the school On the B '* side H it is the only foreign 
language taught ; on the A " side M it is begun two years 
before French, and has six hours more per week allotted 
to it. The aim of the English instruction in the school 
ts to make the pupils capable " of understanding spoken 
English, of speaking and writing English with some 
fluency and confidence, and without serious errors, and 
ot reading intelligently an English book, the thought 
of which is within their comprehension/' While visiting 
the school the writer had an experience which illustrates 
how well the aim is attained. He visited the school 
early in the forenoon, and wished later on the same day 
o hear some science lessons in the Altona Reform- 



Realgymnasium. As a stranger he asked the Rektor 
for directions as to the shortest way between the two 
schools. The Rektor offered to send a boy to show the 
way, and chose a boy in the highest class who was sitting 
at the end of one of the seats. When they got outside 
the school the writer addressed the boy in English, got 
a reply in perfect English, and continued to question the 
boy in English, as to his future intentions, how he would 
proceed, and from that to general matters, getting 
intelligent answers, with little hesitation, and in very 
good English, the conversation lasting until they 
arrived at the Reform-Realgymnasium. English, at all 
events, is thoroughly taught in the Altona L Knaben- 
Mittelschule. 

On the B "side" the time saved by leaving out 
French is given mainly to the mother tongue, arithmetic, 
and English, natural science receiving also one extra 
hour per week in the highest class. It is not necessary 
that a pupil who wishes to take two foreign languages 
should enter and remain on the A '* side " from the 
beginning. Pupils may pass from either V.a or V, b into 
TV. A. If they show themselves capable of studying 
two foreign languages together the choice rests with 
the parents : if they have already shown that English 
is enough for them they pass into IV, b. Failure to do 
satisfactory work in English does not keep a boy back- 
It merely involves his passing over to the B "side," if 
he is not there already ; and provided he show enough 
proficiency in the other branches he may pass on to the 
next class in spite of the weakness in English. On the 
B " side/' as we have already seen, more time is given 
to English, so that there is every chance of the weakness 
in English being removed before the end of the course.* 

To the visitor from this country the instruction in 
science as science does not seem extensive or impressive. 
No science laboratory is provided ; but a similar state 
of matters is found in many even of the higher schools 
in Prussia, All over Prussia the teaching in science is 
mainly demonstrative, though there is at present a 

* It is perhaps worthy of note that m the Milthcii-Mtttel* 
schulen of Altona there are also two parallel " sides,*' one with 
two foreign languages, and the other with only one. In the 
latter case French Is the language, not English. 
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movement in favour of heuristic science teaching, this 
being known in Germany as the new method. In nature 
knowledge, on the other hand, as distinct from science, 
the instruction is excellent, and much more extensive 
than we usually attempt in this country. The school 
is furnished with a fine collection of botanical and 
zoological specimens, stuffed birds, stuffed animals, 
skeletons, models, &c, while there is in addition a splen- 
did natural history section in the Altona City Museum, 
which may be taken advantage of by the schools. Con- 
siderable emphasis is also laid on drawing, the instruction 
and its results being excellent. Drawing is considered 
important for the future occupations of many of the 
pupils ; and it must always be remembered that the 
Mittelschule is expected to take special account of the 
needs of practical life, so long as the idea of a general 
education is at the same time preserved. 

The school buildings are not quite worthy of the 
school, being somewhat old, and are not at alljto be 
compared with some of our best elementary and higher 
grade schools in this country. They are arranged on 
the corridor plan, but, the building having been originally 
used for barracks, and subsequently converted to its 
present use, it will be readily understood that the general 
internal arrangements are what they could be made 
rather than what they ought to be. We have, however, 
little to learn from Germany in the matter of school- 
buildings. As a rule the Germans do not spend lavishly 
on school buildings, and such lavishness as they show 
is in the case of the higher schools rather than the more 
humble Volksschulen and Mittelschulen, and in internal 
arrangement, fitting, and decoration rather than in 
external display. After all, the external appearance of 
a school, though important, is not the only thing of 
importance. 

The playground is of a moderate size, part of it being 
taken up with a small school garden. In fine weather 
the gymnastic instruction takes place in the playground, 
even though there is a very fine gymnasium in the school. 
In addition to this instruction games are organised out- 
side school hours for pupils who wish to take advantage 
of them. These games are under the superintendence 
of two of the teachers, and take place on certain fixed 
afternoons during part of the year. During the summer 
of 1906 4428 pupils took advantage of them on twenty- 
seven days. It is recognised that the co-operation of 
the parent must be secured if the full benefit is to be 
derived from such games, and an appeal for this is made 
by the Rektor in last year's School Report. The 
attempt to develop school games is now found all over 
Germany. 

At the end of the school year 1906-7, the school 
had 756 pupils on the roll, and since there are eighteen 
classes the average number in a class was forty-two. 
Many of the classes are, however, considerably in excess 
of this number. There seems to be a dearth of teachers 
all over Germany in all types of school at the present 
time. The following statistics of the pupils who left the 
school at Easter 1907 will show not only the occupations 
for which the school must in a general way prepare its 



pupils, but also the class of society from which the 
pupils are drawn. In all seventy-eight pupils left* 
Of these thirty-four had completed the full course, 
thirty-four left after being a year in Class II. — the 
second highest class — and the remaining twenty at^an 
earlier stage. The occupations chosen were : 

Middle postal service, chosen by nine boys. 

Shopkeeping, chosen by thirty-one boys. 

Engineering, chosen by six boys. 

Manual labour, chosen by five boys. 

The sea, chosen by four boys. 

Teaching profession (Volksschule), chosen by two boys* 

Electrical engineering, chosen by two boys. 

Dairying, chosen by one boy. 

Brewing, chosen by one boy. 

Of the others fourteen entered the Prima class of a 
Realschule or the Untersekunda of an Oberrealschule, 
one entered an architect's office, and one became a dental 
mechanic. 

The staff of the school consists of twenty-three male 
teachers, including the Rektor, or headmaster. The 
teachers in the Prussian Mittelschulen belong, as a rule, 
to the same division of the teaching profession as the 
Volksschule teachers. In fact, many of them are merely 
Volksschule teachers ; but a large and increasing propor- 
tion have either passed the " Rektor atspriifung " or 
have obtained the special qualification for teaching in 
a Mittelschule, while a few have qualified as higher 
school teachers. The special examination for Mittel- 
schule teachers was, as already indicated, instituted in 
1872, but considerable alterations were made by the 
new regulations of July 1, 1901. According to these 
latest regulations, all candidates, who must have passed 
the second examination for Volksschule teachers or its 
equivalent, must sit the examination in pedagogics. 
For other subjects they must choose two of the following 
branches : religion, German, French, English, history, 
geography, mathematics, botany and zoology, physics 
and chemistry. Certain combinations are recommended 
— e.g., religion with German, French with English, either 
with German, history with geography, mathematics with 
physics and chemistry, botany and zoology with physics 
and chemistry. Candidates who have qualified as 
teachers in higher schools are exempted from this 
examination. 

In connection with the Mittelschule an interesting 
question is raised, and that is its relation to the Real- 
schule. Both are intermediate schools, though, as we 
have seen, the one belongs to the category of common, 
the other to that of higher schools. A comparison of 
the official " Lehrplan " of the Prussian Realschule 
with that of the Altona Mittelschule yields the following 
figures (note that the three lowest classes of the Mittel- 
schule are not represented in the Realschule at all, and 
are consequently neglected). 

It will be seen that there is on the whole remarkable 
similarity between the curriculum of the Realschule 
and that of the A " side " of the Mittelschule. In both 
cases, also, the curriculum is intended for boys between 
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nine and fifteen or sixteen. Both schools arose from 
the same needs, but the Realschule has become pre- 
eminently the intermediate school of Germany. Its 
fees, however, being a good deal higher t its pupils are 
drawn from a somewhat better social class. Besides, 
it possesses the important privilege of qualifying by its 
leaving certificate for the one year military service 
{einjahrig-freiwUUger Dienst), Pupils of the Mittel- 
schule who wish to obtain this privilege usually attend 
the Realschule for a year after they have completed 
the course at the Mittelschule. But both schools give 
an education suitable for boys who wish to enter business 
or industrial life immediately on leaving school, the 
Realschule giving slightly the more advanced education. 
Here, then, we have in Germany two schools to all 
intents and purposes meeting the same need, and, as 
we should say, competing with one another. Are both 
required ? This is a question which has been much 
discussed in Germany, but the matter in dispute remains 
pretty much as it was, It is certain that where Real- 
schulen are numerous the Mittelschule is absent or, at 
all events, of stunted growth* On the other hand, 
where Mittelschulen are well developed and abound, 
as in Altona, there does not appear to be much need for 
Realschulen. On the face of it, then, these schools 
appear as rivals in the Prussian school system. Probably 
in the future some compromise will be arrived at. At 
present it is claimed by many German educationists 
that both types of school are required, only the trouble 
is, as far as the mere outsider can see, they are not two 
different types at all, except as regards fees and privi- 
leges. The most striking and interesting thing about 
the matter from our point of view, however, is the 
multiplication in Germany of the means for obtaining 
an intermediate education which, while undeniably 
useful, is not utilitarian in its aim, It is interesting, too, 
that the Mittelschule should tend in this way to approxi- 
mate to the Realschule, a school which is definitely 
committed to a libera] education and the avoidance of 
premature specialisation, especially when we remember 
that in France, and perhaps in this country also, in the 
case of the corresponding school, the tendency is in the 
other direction, We have frequently followed the lead 
of France in recent times, and the present tendency 
seems to be to follow the lead of America, Is this not 
a point on which we can all learn something from 
Germany ? We ought at least to grasp clearly the 
reasons which have led Germany to cling to the idea of 



a general liberal education, and, if we are to follow a 
different course, be prepared to justify our procedure 
with at least equally weighty reasons. 



The Ideals of an Assistant 
Master * 

By E, C. Kittson, B,A M B,-es-L. 

An assistant master need make no apology for having 
ideals. It is evident that the State meant him to be an 
idealist, since it has rendered it impossible for him ever 
to attain to anything material He belongs to a pro- 
fession in which he Hill never find it possible to attain 
either to riches or distinction ; nay, he will be accounted 
fortunate should he ever succeed in earning a sufficiently 
large salary to enable him to embark on the enterprise 
of marriage ; and even in this latter case he will probably 
have the chagrin of seeing his children lacking in that 
which he may be supposed to value most, a good 
education. 

The curious thing is that the State is right ; the 
schoolmaster is, and always has been, something of an 
idealist. Indeed, if the man who deliberately adopts 
such a career as this be not an idealist, his conduct would 
seem incomprehensible, and it would seem difficult ta 
decide in what other category to put him, unless he be 
classified, in the language of the world, a fool. We 
naturally expect to find that the man who embraces 
such a life of renunciation will be a man apart, and we 
are right in so expecting ; he will generally be found to 
possess tastes and to pursue lines of thought unfamiliar 
to the ordinary man. However little we may d 
that he should " vary from the kindly race of men/' we 
are compelled to admit the existence of a type of school- 
master, and, as some think, the best and most spiritual 
kind of schoolmaster, who has no absorbing interest in 
the material affairs of life, but is, on the other hand, 
likely to cherish ideals. It is very doubtful whether 
the greatest schoolmasters would ever have been suc- 
cessful merchants, generals, or politicians ; but let me 
hasten to add that by the greatest schoolmasters I do 
not mean the greatest headmasters: the greatest 
schoolmasters probably spent their lives in obscurity, 
doing indeed imperishable work within their narrow 
circle, but never attaining either to distinction or success. 
I confess I have often longed for a full account of Gold- 
smith's teaching adventures. From what we read, he 
would appear to have been a complete failure. We are 
told he loved his pupils and was loved by them, I 
have forgotten the particulars of his life ; but from this 
I should guess that he was dismissed for being a weak 
disciplinarian. Yet I should not be surprised to learn 
that the amiable poet had a greater and more enlightening 
influence on his pupils than many a more methodical 
teacher. 

* Read before the Lancashire Branch of the Assistant Masters" 
Association. 
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Yes, it would seem that the schoolmaster will always 
be something of the nature of what I call, in a general 
way, an idealist, a dreamer even, one ready to form 
friendships with those much younger than himself, 
readily reminded of his own schooldays, seeing in this 
boy or that some fancied resemblance with his own 
boyhood. And I even incline to think that a man of 
this type, though his way of thinking may be as un- 
fashionable as his clothes, may yet be the best suited to 
deal with youth, which has standards of its own and 
ways of thought of its own. 

Such being the nature of the schoolmaster, and since 
he is by circumstances debarred from competition for 
the great prizes of life, it seems but natural that he 
should idealise his calling. The State having con- 
demned him to be an idealist cannot with reason refuse 
him the right to pursue his ideals. It is the least that 
may be granted him. Since the education of the country 
is entrusted to him, it is only reasonable that he should 
seek to give it the impression which he thinks it should 
bear. The education of the country is entrusted to him, 
for, when all is said and done, education means in the end 
the actual work, however humble, which he performs 
in his class-room ; if it be not a success, then Ministers 
-of Education, Education Acts, inspectors, ancient en- 
dowments, education committees, boards of governors, 
and all the noble army of educational associations exist 
in vain. 

If, then, we could approach this threadbare philan- 
thropist — for I presume you will admit this to be 
a true description of the assistant master at the present 
day — if we could approach him and induce him to 
confide to us the ideal he pursues, the view he takes of 
his calling, might it not at least be interesting ? And 
if his ideal should be to see his pupils grow up into 
intellectual and enlightened men, is it not a worthy 
one ? For if he should meet his pupils later on in life 
and find them to be neither intellectual nor enlightened, 
he would surely have reason for reflecting that his life 
was being spent in vain 1 

Having said so much by way of introduction, may I 
now come closer to the matter which I propose to lay 
before you for discussion ; and I cannot begin better 
than by relating an experience, which, though neither 
interesting, strange, nor important is chiefly responsible 
for having kindled the train of thought which runs 
through this paper. 

Some years ago there passed through my hands a 
pupil who is now among my personal friends. When 
I say passed through my hands, I mean that for a period 
of about four terms he came into some of my classes, 
learning from me history, French and German. He 
was bright, diligent and capable : history interested 
him most, probably because it afforded the greatest 
■opportunities for exchange of thought ; but he never 
mastered either of the languages, by which I mean he 
.never reached that stage at which one reads French or 
German books for one's own pleasure. In the course of 
time I left the school, and a year later he left also, to 
.go, where so many London youths go, into the city. I 



remained in touch with him, and formed the habit of 
sending him at Christmas a present of a book ; probably 
from some vague desire of giving him a taste for good 
literature. It was reasonable to expect that he would 
form intellectual tastes, for he belonged to an intellectual 
family. The first book I gave him was Kinglake's 
Eothen. Some time afterwards I learnt to my dis- 
appointment that he did not care for the book, thought 
it dry, and, I believe, did not read it. The last book 
I gave him was Stevenson's Virginibus Puerisqve, which 
he read as a duty. You will probably tell me that I 
might have chosen more wisely ; but however this may 
be — and we have no time to go into it fully — I must 
confine myself to asking you to take my word for it 
that the youth in question has no taste for the best 
English literature, not to mention any other literature ; 
and as for books like John Stuart Mill On Liberty, or 
Burke's Speeches, he would probably not take me 
seriously if I suggested that they were deeply interesting. 
Briefly, he is lacking in intellectual tastes ; and I foresee 
that in some years' time he and I will have nothing 
left in common but some reminiscences, or games. I 
can scarcely hope to make you see this matter exactly 
as I see it ; and indeed the incident is only of importance 
because it set me thinking and observing the careers of 
other boys during the years immediately following 
their departure from school — that most critical period 
in a boy's life when he may be seen vainly and patheti- 
cally seeking to complete his education by studying 
a halfpenny newspaper. 

The change wrought in a boy's life by his departure 
from school is very great. He finds himself suddenly 
in a new world. Generally speaking he has but little 
spare time ; so even if he has formed the habit of reading 
good books at school, it is likely that this habit, unless 
it has taken deep root, will now lapse for want of oppor- 
tunity, or for want of the guiding influence of a master. 
Moreover, he has now many times greater need of 
judicious reading than ever before, for he finds himself 
under the necessity of forming opinions on all kindi of 
subjects, about which as a rule he was taught nothing at 
school. He will now be compelled to take sides on all 
the great political, social, and religious questions of the 
day. I say compelled; for English youths assume 
manliness at an early age, and a young man will not as 
a rule have the moral courage or the good sense to say, 
" I do not know whether Home Rule for Ireland or 
Female Suffrage are desirable things, because I have 
not yet learnt enough about them." In a very short 
time he will be an enfranchised citizen, called on to give 
his opinions on questions of the gravest importance to 
the nation. In due course he will become the father of 
a family, charged with the up-bringing of his own 
children. If he becomes rich enough he may even 
become the chairman of a board of governors. It is 
an interesting reflection that we assistant masters halt 
now on our hands the governors and headmasters of the 
next generation. 

But to return to our youth who has Just left school 
and who finds himself suddenly in such a Strang* watt 
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where everybody is either a Liberal or a Conservative. 
How can he form opinions on all the great political, 
social and religions questions that present themselves 
to| him ? Has his school taught him how to do so ? 
Has it given him any kind of teaching that would enable 
him to grapple intelligently with such questions ? I 
do not hesitate that in the great majority of 

cases it has done nothing of the kind. As he parted 
from his teachers — in most cases the only real teachers 
he will ever have — their last words of counsel to him 
were probably rules for the use of the subjunctive 
mood in Latin, And opinions— he must have opinions ! 
Everybody has them 1 So he finds them ready-made 
in the Daily M. 

For some years we have been developing a highly 
specialised system of secondary education, similar to 
that which exists in France ; but we have not yet 
introduced into our secondary schools that which 
crowns the teaching of the French lycte, the classe de 
phihsaphie. Though far from wishing to recommend 
the wholesale introduction of any foreign instituti 
certainly see no good reason why boys should not be 
taught in the highest class of a secondary school, where 
the leaving age is sufficiently high to warrant it, some 
hology, logic and ethics ; taught in a sane manner 
by sound teachers. It is absurd that we should 
send out pupils who may yet attain to the most im- 
tant positions in the State, whose lives are bound 
to affect the age in a thousand ways for good or for bad, 
and never introduce them to the most interesting of ail 
studies, and the mother of all knowledge, philosophy* 

To those who object that such studies are beyond a 
schoolboy the case of France is a more than sufficient 
reply ; but in point of fact, not only are such matters 
not beyond a boy's comprehension, but, if I may judge 
by my own experience, the very problems with which 
one would naturally deal are actually present in a boy's 
mind ; and even at a much earlier age than one would 
be inclined to imagine, I remember a parent once 
telling me that he thought his child queer, because 
he asked him one day who made God. The question 
did not deserve to be laughed at : if the parent had only 
known it, the child was really dealing in its own way 
with an extremely profound matter. I once remember 
also some meml>ers of a senior form coming to me and 
saying, " Sir, will you argue with So-and-so, he is an 
atheist ? ''—referring to an original member of the 
class, who was well known to have queer views. I 
was inclined to be amused at first, but I discovered 
that these fellows were in tact having very keen dis- 
cussions among themselves ; discussion perhaps not 
very logical or orderly for want of a guiding influence, 
but proving beyond doubt that " the great questions 
that knock for answer at every heart " begin to obsess 
a boy's mind at quite an early age. 

To those who object that philosophy is a dangerous 
study one can only assent ; it is, just as football is a 
dangerous game. There are so many dangerous things 
in life ; it is dangerous to travel by sea, or by rail, or by 
niotor-car ; it is even dangerous to travel on foot when 



other people are travelling by motor-car. It is dangerous 
to think, because if you once begin thinking you may 
arrive at all sorts of wrong conclusions. Life altogether 
seems very dangerous. Should we, therefore, become 
total-abstainers from all forms of thought and action ? 
However little I may be an idealist personally, I fear 
th.it even for me this ideal would prove too low. Surely 
it is higher wisdom to live our lives generously and 
develop to their utmost all our faculties, mental and 
phyv tad if there are questions that every man 

must answer for himself sooner or later, is it not the 
wisest course boldly to attack them ? For if a bo 
left to himself he will eventually settle these questions 
in his own way, which will generally be an awkward and 
an insufficient way. The only question for the teacher 
is whether he chooses to let him grope in the dark, or to 
lend him his aid. I say u to lend him his aid/ 1 t 
would be very easy to lend too much aid. The teacher 
of philosophy should be a guide. The object of philo- 
sophical teaching should be to shed light and to dispel 
ignorance, error and prejudice. 

But if philosophy, as such, is never to be taught in 
our schools — and one cannot be certain that it would 
be the best solution — the kind of teaching that I ad- 
vocate might be imparted in another way : it might be 
imparted by the teachers of humanistic subjects in the 
highest form, especially by the teachers of languages, 
The object of teaching a boy any language should be to 
introduce him in the end to the best that has been 
written in that language ; where this is not achieved in 
the highest forms the language fails to justify its in- 
clusion in the curriculum, and should give place to 
something useful. Language teaching carried out in 
this spirit might be the most valuable part of a boy's 
studies, arousing in him intellectual curiosity, and 
leading him to read with delight the most charming 
things that have been written in his own and other 
languages. For his own language must always be 
first ; and even though he should never go outside its 
limits, I have no need to remind yon what wealth of 
beautiful literature there awaits him, to please his fancy 
or nourish his thought. As for other languages, the 
choice is wide ; and it is perhaps for this reason that we 
generally attempt too much. I cannot believe that 
ancient classics do much to make a man more intellectual 
or more broad-minded : in a grammar school, classics 
generally mean Latin, and Latin means a great deal of 
grammar and composition and a little literature ; and 
even to achieve this much Latin requires twice as much 
time as French. 

1 shall perhaps be told that there is a side of education 
of which I am losing sight, and that Latin teachin 
an excellent discipline, since it forces a boy to face 
difficulties, and so on, 1 reply that this element can 
never be absent from school-work, and that there is no 
subject in the curriculum, not even French taught by 
the most advanced reformer, which cannot serve to 
inculcate the same lessons of hard, painstaking, con- 
scientious work. 

It seems to me that if we concentrated our attention 
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on the teaching of English and one or more foreign 
languages, we should be turning out more intellectual 
youths than at present. Given the requisite allowance 
of time, I am convinced that it would be found possible 
to lead boys, while still at school, to love French or 
German literature, or even both. The object of secon- 
dary education in the present age should really be to 
make a boy familiar with the best thought of the modern 
world. Among the authors prescribed for the highest 
class in the French lycie are Bacon, Mill, Locke and 
Herbert Spencer. How often do we return the com- 
pliment by reading in our schools Descartes, Pascal, 
Condillac, or Taine ? Nay, do we always read our own 
authors just mentioned ? I fear not. And the result 
is that the assistant master, who is already denied all 
else, has not even the consolation of reflecting that he 
is helping on the wheels of human progress. 



Attention 



By H. Bompas Smith, M.A. 

The art of teaching consists largely, some would say 
almost entirely, in rightly directing the attention of 
the learner. If you can get your boys or girls to attend 
to the right things at the right time you are master of 
the situation. It is the inattention of our pupils, or 
rather their attending to things at the wrong time, that 
renders our teaching so often ineffective. 

Yet, important as attention admittedly is, we are 
only just beginning to discover with any approach to 
scientific accuracy what are its conditions, by what 
laws its direction and intensity are governed, and what 
relation it bears to the other processes of the mental life. 
We are more or less successful in directing the attention 
of our forms, but with most of us the art has been ac- 
quired by practice without much knowledge of the 
underlying theory. Theory, indeed, can never give us 
the empirical skill which comes from actual experience 
in teaching, but it is the really efficient teachers, who 
in proportion to their success realise the further pos- 
sibilities of attainment, that will welcome any new 
contribution to our knowledge of the laws of mental 
growth. 

Hence it seems worth while to call attention to the 
volume by Professor Pillsbury * which admirably 
summarises our present knowledge of the process of 
attention. With his philosophical standpoint we need 
not deal ; some of us might join issue with him upon 
some of the deeper questions to which all psychological 
discussions are bound to lead. But the value of his 
book is due to its careful and lucid statement of the 
results of recent experimental investigations, and of 
their bearing upon the practical problems which con- 
front the teacher. His last chapter, " Applications to 
Education/ 1 is specially important in this connection, 
but throughout his book he keeps the educational 
• Attention, by W. B. Pillsbury. (Swan Sonnenschein, 1908.) 



aspect of the subject constantly in mind. He shows 
us how the experimental study of the phenomena of 
attention has already justified conclusions which may 
help us to improve our teaching methods and which 
throw fresh light upon more than one current educational 
doctrine. We cannot here attempt any detailed de- 
scription of the methods by which the results have been 
obtained, or of their theoretical significance ; for this 
we must refer the reader to Professor Pillsbury's- 
book. But we may show the practical value of the 
discussion by giving a few of his more interesting con* 
elusions. 

It has been found, for instance, that, contrary to 
popular opinion, the efficiency of attention is increased 
by the presence of some slight distraction. Munsterberg 
and Hamlin " found that the ability to discriminate 
between two slightly different sensations increased 
when the subject was attempting to do something else at 
the same time. Many different senses were investigated, 
and the distraction was given by asking the subject to 
perform operations in mental arithmetic, to learn 
nonsense syllables, or count the beats of the metronome. 
In every case it was found that, if there was attention 
to the judgment at all, there was greater accuracy while 
the distraction was operative than if there was no 
distraction at all." This conclusion is not wholly new. 
Science masters know that it is easier to get boys to 
attend to a difficult explanation if they have a lighted 
Bunsen burner to watch at the same time. But it 
seems to throw some doubt upon the desirability of the 
usual practice of making boys sit absolutely still and 
avoiding any distraction whatever. A little noiseless 
movement, such as drawing with a pencil, would seem 
to be positively helpful. Of course, the distraction must 
not be too great. We none of us want a barrel organ 
playing outside the school.* 

Again, we are all aware that boys remember interesting 
occurrences of small importance, the fact that Jones 
was dosing when he was asked a question, or that Brown 
came into the lesson without his tie. We do not always 
realise that there will also be a tendency, to remember 
the part of the lesson connected with the incident, the 
question put to Jones, for instance, or the master's 
explanation which was interrupted by his inquiry after 
Brown's missing tie. The triste lupus tragedy in Tom 
Brown must have impressed the line in question upon 
the memories of many boys. The definite formulation 
of the law that an interesting event tends to recall another 
of less interest connected with it, may help us to find 
useful applications for the principle. 

Some noteworthy results have also been obtained 
by experiments upon the action of attention in the 
process of learning things by heart. Suppose a poem 
is to be learned. There are two opposite methods of 
procedure* Either the poem may be divided into small 
portions, such as lines which are learned in succession, 
or it may be read through as a whole until it is corn- 
et is said that in Chicago one enterprising firm has actually 
engaged a band to play while the employes are at work, sad » 
accelerate the conversion of pigs into bacon. 
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pletely known. Each of these methods has its advantages. 
It has been shown by experiment that the amount of 
time needed for learning a series of unmeaning syllables 
increases very rapidly as the syllables become more 
numerous, Ebbinghaus li found that the adult could 
learn from six to eight syllables with a single repetition ; 
when the number of syllables in the series is increased 
to twelve, from fourteen to sixteen repetitions are 
needed for a single correct repetition ; for sixteen* 
thirty or more were necessary ; for thirty-six, fifty-five." 
But, on the other hand, if the matter to be learned has 
an intelligible meaning, it has been found that fewer 
repetitions are necessary when it is read through as a 
whole than when each part is separately learned. It 
would therefore follow that the former method is more 
suitable for children with good verbal memories, but 
that the latter is the better adapted for those with 
logical memories, and is certainly more educative. The 
common method of learning a poem verse by verse is 
open to two objections. In the first place " there are 
two associations formed between the last word of each 
stanza, one with the beginning of the stanza as it is 
repeated the next time, and the other with the beginning 
■of the next, and the two associations tend to interfere 
with each other and partly destroy each other/* We 
all know the difficulty of remembering the first word of 
the new verse. And, secondly, " certain parts of the 
selection are repeated more often than is necessary, in 
order to make the weaker strong enough. The earlier 
learned stanzas are repeated each time a new one is 
learned in order to connect them with it/' Probably 
the best way of combining the advantages of the repe- 
tition of short portions with those of the assimilation 
of the poem as a whole is that recommended by Ebert 
and Meumann. " They would have the whole poem read 
through twice each twenty-four hours until learned. 
Attention could be held to the relatively new material 
offered each time, and there were none of the defects 
in the usual method/' 

Another point bearing upon the same subject is that 
of the rapidity with which the poem to be learned is 
read or repeated. Experience seems to show that 
within certain limits learning takes place in less time if 
the rate is fast rather than slow. If we assume that 
the amount of work performed in the process of learning 
is measured by the product of the time into the number 
of repetitions, the problem is to reduce this product to 
the lowest possible figure. The required rate varies 
considerably with different individuals, but an average 
of two syllables a second appears to be a generally 
suitable pace. 

It may, however, be objected that what is learned 
with ease will be easily forgotten. But this theory does 
not appear to be borne out by facts. The experimenters 
found that M fully as much material was retained twenty- 
four hours later when the learning had been at the 
rapid rate as when the verses had been learned by the 
slower/' It seems that wt may even go further and 
assert that things which are learned easily with little 
strain upon the attention are remembered better than 



those which were mastered only with effort and against 
the inclination of the moment. 

Another result which has an important bearing upon 
current methods is that learning is easier when the 
repetitions are divided among several days than when 
they are all accumulated in a single day. " So Ebbing- 
haus showed that a series of syllables repeated sixty-eight 
times in immediate succession required seven repetitions 
th« following day to reinstate it If, on the other 
hand, it was repeated seventeen and one half tint 
one day, twelve times on the second, and eight and a 
half on the third, but five repetitions were needed on the 
fourth to bring it back. Thirty-eight repetitions ex* 
tended over three days are more effective in forming 
associations than sixty-five when they are confined to 
a single day. Jost carried the experiments very much 
farther, and found that the same principle held to the 
end, and that the more you divide the repetitions the 
greater the amount of saving. The most economical 
application of twenty-four repetitions was to make 
two repetitions on each of twelve days," 

Closely connected with this conclusion is the fact that 
forget fulness takes place most rapidly immediately 
after the learning has been accomplished. After the 
first day the loss in memory is not much greater in a 
week than it is on the first day in a single hour. *' In 
mathematical terms it is asserted that forgetting is a 
function of the logarithm of the time." 

The importance of frequent breaks in work is shown 
by another series of experiments. It was found that 
" retention was much impaired if attention were turned 
at once to something else after a series had been learned, 
while if one rested, thought of nothing in particular, 
for a few minutes after the task had been finished, the 
re-learning was very much easier* If after a series of 
nonsense syllables had been learned, the learner turned 
at once to mental computations, to learning other 
series or to performing any other work whatsoever, but 
24 per cent, of the series could be recalled six 
minutes later, while if nothing was done in the 
interval, 56 per cent, could be recalled. Or for 
releammg* an average of eight repetitions was required 
to reinstate the series, while after the same interval 
spent in rest, but four and nine-tenths repetitions were 
necessary. The rest should last approximately six 
minutes, as shown by the (act that after six minutes 
48 per cent, of correct answers were given, while if 
work were hrst begun after seventeen seconds only 
28 per cent, correct answers were made. It appears 
from these facts that an important part of the process 
of fixing the associations runs its course after the 
repetitions have been finished/ 1 It is obvious that 
more varied experiments are needed before these results 
can be made the basis of practice in the form room, 
but they are at any rate valuable as suggestions. 

At the present time when we hear so much of the 
decay of memory it is reassuring to be told that ** the 
influence of poetry once learned seems never entirely 
to disappear. Stanzas of ' Don Juan ' learned once 
showed a saving of 7 per cent, after a lapse of 
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twenty-two years as compared with stanzas that had 
never been learned. Stanzas that had been learned 
at four different times showed a saving of 20 per 
cent, after the lapse of seventeen years. In each case 
there was nothing of the poem remembered in the 
ordinary sense, no parts of it could be recalled at will, 
hot the connections once formed in the nervous system 
had left behind some traces that could more or less 
easOy be brought to complete effectiveness when new 
repetitions were made." 

Of the wider questions upon which light is thrown 
by Professor Pillsbury's book we can only mention one, 
namely, the question how far we ought to secure the 
attention of the learner by making his work interesting. 

An object is said to be interesting when we attend 
to it, not from a sense of duty, but because it fits in 
with our mental disposition at the moment. In other 
words, things are interesting because they are related 
to our previous experience in such a way as to gratify 
certain instincts and desires which are the result of that 
experience and of hereditary influences. A child's work 
wfll therefore be interesting if we can adapt it to the 
particular stage of mental growth and the particular 
range of thoughts and feelings that the child has at 
the time attained. Hence " the first condition of 
being interesting is a knowledge of your child. This 
knowledge, to be effective, must be sympathetic, not 
merely statistical," but it is the knowledge of a scientific 
observer who looks upon the child as a being whose 
actions are determined by natural laws. The ethical 
motive which leads the child to act contrary to the 
inclination of the moment is left out of account. 

It follows that while it is perfectly legitimate to 
look upon the child as a person to be interested, this is 
not a complete view of its characteristics. " It does 
not take into consideration the entire set of conditions 
that ordinarily work in the determination of any at- 
tentive process. Probably the attention that is ordi- 
narily called interest is induced merely by those factors 
which are derived from earlier experiences and heredity, 
and omits consideration of the social factors, which are 
just as numerous and effective, and accomplish the same 
result as the others. It is only so far as the child is 
made to feel the social pressure, to recognise the demands 
which society makes upon him and take them as his own 
ideals, that he can be said to be acquiring an education." 
Hence the appeal to interest though necessary, is not 
enough. " Any influences which can be regarded as 
the natural determinants of attention must be used, if 
it is necessary, to accomplish the purpose of education. 
If the teacher can succeed by choosing those aspects of 
the subject which are related to past experience and so 
are interesting, well and good ; if not, he is justified in 
calling to his aid the effect of social pressure as contained 
in the sense of duty.'* 

Perhaps we may carry this analysis one step farther 
than Professor Pillsbury. Every voluntary action may 
be looked at from two points of view. From the point 
of view of science, in this instance the science of child 
study, it is simply an event produced by the interaction 



of the child's mind and its environment. A boy learn* 
his lesson, either because it is interesting, or because 
he is afraid of punishment. Given a knowledge of his 
mental state, of the character of the lesson, and of the 
discipline of the school, we can predict the thoroughness 
with which he will master what is set. This is a true 
view of the process so far as it goes, but it does not 
regard the boy's action as a moral one at all. The boy 
himself, assuming that he acts as a moral being, looks 
at his action from a different and a higher standpoint. 
He knows that it is not merely a question of interest or 
fear of punishment, or even of social approbation ; it 
it a question of his conscience. Supposing he neglects 
his lesson, he will find no satisfaction in the scientific 
explanation : here is a boy to whom the lesson is un- 
interesting and who therefore follows the stronger 
motive of a desire to play. It is not a question of cause 
and effect, but of loyalty to an ideal It has been 
wisely said that " actions which are for science mere 
factual units in a series become elements in a life guided 
by the notions of End and Ought. . . . Ethically, 
that is to say, the action is not referred backward in 
time to the circumstances and predispositions of which,, 
as motives, it is the legitimate outcome ; but the man 
brings his action face to face with a ' Thou shalt ' which 
he finds within him, and according to its conformity 
or want of conformity with this law he approves or 
condemns his conduct. As soon as the individual 
begins to seek excuses for his * fault,' by showing how 
natural it was in the circumstances, he has fallen from 
the ethical point of view. He is assuming the position 
of a spectator or scientific observer, and however justi- 
fiable this standpoint may be for others, it certainly 
means the destruction of the ethical consciousness 
in him who adopts it in his own regard. The proper 
category of ethics is not cause and effect, but End 
with its correlative Obligation." • 

From this it follows that when we appeal to the 
learner's interest in the ordinary sense, we help him to 
develop upon what we may call the plane of nature. 
Ethical ends may, indeed, be implicit ; his moral cha- 
racter will be enriched by the increase in his knowledge 
and by the growth of his emotions in intensity and de- 
finiteness ; he may form habits of right action which will 
stand him in good stead. All this is good, but there is 
a higher standpoint. We must help him to become 
conscious of himself as a moral being ; he must gain the 
masters* over the passing wishes and interests of the 
moment and thus enter the realm of moral freedom ; 
he must learn to guide his life by the ideal And if 
we are to help him to do this, we must place duty first 
and interest second. 



Teachus' RarniSKNTAiiex.— The Council of the Froebe l 
Society have addressed a letter to the Board of Education urging 
the direct representation of the Froebei Society upon the new R egis- 
tration Council, on the grand that it represents the interests of a 
very lane number of women teachers who are not 'Mefwaatntea 
by othex bodies, and who are not "spedar; teachers for speaal 
subjects, but are trained general tea cher* of yonng children. 

• Pringte-Pattiaon: fWwo^W B m iirwlt. p. 310. 
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Afternoon School for Girls 

By Mary Ridout 

The Board of Education when it took over the 
control of the girls' high schools urged the adoption 
of regular afternoon attendance. This was vigorously 
opposed by the mistresses, and the hours remain 
unaltere 

The high school mistress has no easy life under 
present conditions, and the strain is largely due to 
the long morning and the weight of (l correcting M that 
follows. A far healthier arrangement for both teachers 
and pupils would be a morning ending about noon, 
a long enough dinner-hour to give rest after the 
meal, and a short afternoon session. 

Such subjects as drawing, singing, sewing, and other 
handwork might be taught in the afternoon. 

But this arrangement would necessitate a much-needed 
change in the actual teaching* 

In the lower classes no home-work would be given, 
and in the upper classes it would be greatly reduced. 

The practice of giving young children so much home- 
work is most pernicious. It is mistakenly supposed 
to save the teacher trouble and to promote the power 
of independent effort on the part of the pupils. In 
reality it does neither. Great difficulty is found in 
regulating the time spent over this homework, and 
some children get help, while others get very real 
hindrance from would-be instructors. The writing and 
spelling of young children's homework is invariably 
bad as compared with the writing and spelling of 
exercises done in the class-room. This means that 
homework leads to the formation of bad habits. 
It is only when good habits are established, when 
correct sentences can be well written with ease, that 
home exercises should be given. 

Work done under the guidance of the teacher, more- 
over, is quickly corrected in class, and needs only very 
cursory inspection and marking by the teacher, after- 
wards. How many groanings over pages covered with 
red ink may be spared in this way I And not only is 
the burden of correction lifted from the teacher, but 
there ceases to be that wearing struggle to reach a 
certain point in the lesson necessary to enable the 
children to do the homework. The lesson is no longer 
a race with time to get through a prescribed amount ; 
all the effort may be concentrated calmly on the pro- 
ion of good work. 

In those secondary schools where few or no home- 
lessons are given the standard of work is invariably 
higher than where the old-fashioned homework is still 
in vogue. 

By dividing the day into a morning session of three 

hours and an afternoon session of two hours both 

parents and children would undoubtedly profit greatly, 

and the teachers would in most cases find the day less 

ing than under the old rigimc. 

What is most needed to lighten the work of the 



secondary teacher is mors timt f and this can only be 
obtained by teaching less matter, There must be a 
resolute lopping off of less valuable subjects, and 
of the less valuable matter in all subjects. 

M There are so many things to get into the time- 
table, I can only give you forty minutes a week for 
your geography lesson," says a head to an assistant 
teacher, and the result is that the forty minutes is 
spent in feverish efforts to 4I get through n the wurk 
required. While lessons are crowded in this way the 
power of concentration will never be gained, and this 
one power alone is worth more than all the facts in all 
the subjects. For good work to be done the teacher 
must be calm, and this he cannot be while he is attempt- 
ing more than can be done wdl. 

Any suggestion with regard to the curtailment of the 
curriculum will meet with vigorous opposition from 
some quarter. Every teacher thinks his own subject 
specially essential to the education of the child. But 
all parents and many educators would surely agree 
that formal algebra need not be taught in those girls* 
schools where a large majority of the girls are destined 
for domestic life. They would probably allow many 
of the geographical details about foreign countries to 
be omitted. They would also agree that any science 
which was not needed to throw light on school in- 
dustries or everyday experience might be left till the 
specialising period. We might also drop out all foreign 
language teaching in the lower forms. 

It is common to find on the time-table of the first 
and second forms four French lessons, but no English 
lesson at all. In Germany no foreign language is 
attempted till a thorough training has been secured 
in the use of the native tongue, and through this a 
certain fair standard of attainment in other school 
subjects. Then follows a language period, when English 
and French are studied. Two years is generally found 
sufficient to gain a fair knowledge of these languages ; 
and we all know that the German school-girl speaks 
better English than our own school -girl speaks German 
or French, 

We English have more energy than discrimination, 
more zeal than wisdom. When once we realise that 
quality of work is more important than quantity of 
matter our children will be better educated, and our 
teachers less strained. 

It is a painful fact for us that in American schools 
the standard of both oral and written compositions is 
far above our own. Their arithmetic is more in- 
telligently and carefully done, and fewer rules are 
taught. A knowledge of the geography, history, and 
institutions of their own country belongs to every 
American boy and girl. No French is introduced 
below the age of fourteen, so that the teacher has time 
to read and discuss with the class a variety of delightful 
books. Any suggestion that such work as is done in 
these happy reading lessons should be introduced in 
our secondary schools is met with the pathetic reply, 
** We have no time, 1 ' We still " spend our money for 
that which is not bread." 
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Our Schools 

XXXI. Bradford Grammar School 

In writing the history of a school two questions 
naturally arise in our minds at the outset : (1) What 
was the date of its foundation ? (2) By whom 
was it founded ? 

Regarding Bradford Grammar School, neither of 
these questions can be definitely answered. The 
existing charter of the school dates from 1662, in 
which year we find that " Charles II. of his own 
especial grace, certain knowledge and mere motion " 
gave to the inhabitants of Bradford a free school 
" for the better teaching, instructing, and bringing 
up of children and youth in grammar and other good 
learning and literature." 

On consulting, however, the works of local anti- 
quarians we are led to conclude that this charter 
was a sham and simply the ratification of some 
previous document, which has become lost or is 
obsolete. Whatever cause brought about the incor- 
poration of the school by the gay monarch, many 
facts go to prove that the school was in existence 
long before the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
that it had acquired considerable property of its 
own and was a school of great importance. In the 



time of Cromwell the school was flourishing and 
comparatively wealthy. Mention is made of it in 
Elizabeth's reign. But the most important his- 
torical landmark of all, besides being the earliest 
record, is an ecclesiastical lawsuit in 1553 respecting 
Bradford Grammar School property which " anciently 
belonged to the living and sustentation of a school- 
master teaching grammar within the town of 
Bradford." There are substantial grounds for 
believing that this charter existed as early as 
Edward III., and that under him the first Bradford 
Grammar School was built and endowed as a 
separate building, close to the parish church, and 
that one of the chaplains — there were two besides 
the vicar — was given the charge of the school. We 
can go further back than this. There are many 
facts which show the close connection between the 
school and the parish church. 

The ancient school and the church were in close 
proximity. Probably the old Saxon church was the 
school itself, and the same building was used for 
religious worship and the teaching of choristers 
their Latin hymns. 

The headmaster and vicar were sometimes one 
and the same person, and the former was ex officio 
a lecturer at the parish church. The school was 
used by the vicar for the collection of tithes, as 
if it were part of his possession. The boys were 
recognised as choristers and attended church 
three days in the week, and a number of pews 
and sittings belonged by right to the school. 
Hence the foundation goes back to the early 
Christian ages. 

Under Charles I. the school reached the zenith 
of its fame ; but it was to receive a severe blow, 
owing to the four sieges that the " thriving cloth- 
workers and red-hot Puritans " of the town under- 
went at the hands of the Royalists in the Civil War. 
The chief seat of these attacks was round the parish 
church. The school buildings suffered greatly in 
consequence, and the inhabitants felt it their duty 
to petition Charles II., a few years afterwards, to 
reorganise and all but refound the school. 

It was about this time that mention is first made 
of ushers, an office which continued till 1871, when 
it was abolished. One of these, by name Henry 
Hopper, was a most interesting character. Appointed 
in 1670, it was ordered that " in the performance of 
any duty for the vicar he shall not go to any funeral 
dinners and drinkings without the consent of the 
master of the school." Besides his duties at the 
school, he acted as clerk to the parish church and 
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led out its accounts for thirty years. He seems 

live been very popular, lived in a house known 

ppy's House/ 1 and after thirty-seven years' 

ervice the governors voted him a princely gratuity 

£$ t " for his services since the feast of St, Bartho- 

w last, and a testimony of his having acquitted 

and behaved himself well in Ms said place of Usher 

for many years past." 

In the seventeenth century the school was a 
44 notable nursery of learning/' Amongst the famous 
men it produced was Joseph Lister, the historian 
of the siege of Bradford ; John Sharp, later Arch- 
bishop of York; Richard Richardson, MJX, who 
ichieved a high reputation as a botanist ; and 
Abraham Sharp, a distinguished astronomer and 
mathematician, and a friend of Newton's. The last- 
named was a most eccentric character- After a 
somewhat chequered career in his youth, he received 
an appointment at Greenwich Observatory. His 
laborious researches here soon made his name famous. 
Late in life, and with greatly impaired health, he 
built for himself a small observatory outside his 
native town at Little Horton. He saw no one, 
except one or two friends, who, if they wished to see 
him, rubbed a stone against the outer wall of his 
house. If no notice was taken of this rubbing his 
friends took it as a sign that he would see no one. 
He had a small hole cut in the wainscoting of his 
room, so that at meal-times his food might be passed 
through, and thus his studies should not be 
interrupted. He seems to have been a generous, 
charitable man, though his charity took a somewhat 
peculiar form, for when coming from chapel he 
ilked abstractedly with his hands behind him, 
filled with halfpence, which people took from him 
on he walked/ 1 

In the eighteenth century, chiefly under the head- 
mastership of the Rev, B. Butler, who filled the 
I for fifty-six years, the high reputation for 
scholarship was still maintained. There were 
ph Walker a distinguished physician ; John 
Fawcett, D.D,, a distinguished author and commen- 
tator ; James Scott, D.D., afterwards Fellow of 
John's College, Cambridge, who in the days of 
political excitement respecting Wilkes wrote letters 
to the Public Advertiser against Wilkes ; Colonel 
William Sykes, M.P., who became a director and 
afterwards chairman of the East India Company. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century the 
gavernors became anxious to build a new school, 
but the necessary funds were not forthcoming. A 
third master was appointed to teach writing and 



arithmetic, but no scholar was to have the benefit 
of his teaching unless he paid 2s, 6rf, a quarter 
towards his salary. The number of scholars was 
small. In rSryan appeal was made to Parliament 
for new buildings, and an Act was passed granting 
permission for a new school, and also extending 
the school curriculum to instruction in modern 
languages, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, geo- 
graphy, and other branches of literature and 
education/* Three years later the new school 
was opened, 

The internal history of the school during the 
eighteenth and part of the nineteenth centuries is 
largely taken up with futile trivial disputes between 
governors and headmaster They were the "dark 
ages " in the annals of the school. The governing 
body took little interest in its affairs. On occasions, 
when they loyally supported the headmaster, the 
school prospered, but the contrary, alas ! was too 
often the case. Many of the most honoured names 
in Bradford history are to be found on the roll of 
governors, but the governorship had come to be 
looked on almost as a family perquisite and handed 
on from father to son. The school was abandoned, 
the numbers and finances dwindled down. In 
almost every case the fault of these ceaseless wrang- 
lings lay with the governors, not the headmaster. 
From 1662 to 1871 no less than twelve headmasters 
were appointed, Of these only two died at their 
post ; one was pensioned. As for the rest, they 
resigned either in disgust or anger, owing to the 
chaotic and deplorable state into which the school 
had fallen, one or two of them retiring after only a 
few months' office. 

But the tide of the school's misfortunes had at 
last reached its flood-mark. The old order of things 
was swept away; The draft of the scheme drawn up 
by the Charity Commissioners in 187 1 roused at first 
a good deal of animosity and bitter feeling in the 
town, the two points at issue being whether the 
school should be of the first or second grade, and 
whether Greek should be taught or not. These 
bones of contention were of vital interest to the 
welfare of the borough. At this time Bradford 
was the eighth city in point of population in the 
United Kingdom. If Bradford became a second- 
grade school and Greek was not taught the well- 
to-do parent would send his boy elsewhere to be 
educated. It is to three of our most honoured towns- 
men at that time, Bishop Ryan, Mr. W. Byles, 
and Sir Jacob Behrens, that we owe a lasting debt of 
gratitude for having exerted their influence in the 
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right direction. Bradford continued a first-grade 
school and Greek was taught. 

The scheme became law ; the governing body was 
reconstituted, and the headmaster, the Rev. J. 
Richards, M.A., and his masters were pensioned off. 
In November 1871 the Rev. W. H. Keeling, M.A., was 
appointed headmaster. In June 1873 the new school, 
which was only a part of the present buildings, 
was finished at a cost of £13,000, and the headmaster 
took possession with some ninety boys. From this 
time the growth of the school was rapid. In 1882 
there were over 300 boys ; to-day there are 567, all 
day boys, with a staff of twenty-four assistant 
masters. Additions were made in 1878 at a cost of 
£10,083, and in 1894 a gymnasium was erected by 
public subscription at a cost of about £3000. 

The school exchequer had never been flourishing. 
In earlier days grants of money and land had been 
given for the maintenance of choristers and chaplain. 
In 1539 these endowments lapsed into the hands of 
the Crown. The inhabitants of Bradford rose in 
revolt against this, and the lawsuit of 1553 already 
referred to was the result, and the case was decided 
in favour of the townspeople. We have no evidence 
that either from Edward VI. or Charles II. did 
the school receive any endowment. What en- 
dowment it had already received was now 
turned into Government securities, and realised an 
annual income of £750, out of which certain pay- 
ments had to be made, and the remainder expended 
in scholarships and exhibitions. The school is 
therefore almost entirely dependent on the fees of 
pupils. 

Several munificent benefactors came forward and 
endowed the school. Mr. Henry Muff, Sir Titus 
Salt, Bart., S. Cunliffe Lister, Esq. (afterwards the 
first Baron Masham), presented to the school large 
sums of money for the foundation of scholarships 
tenable at the Universities or at the school. The last- 
named also gave £1000 for the encouragement of 
sports or the purchase of a cricket-field. The 
Right Hon. W. E. Forster (for twenty-five years M.P. 
for Bradford), Sir H. W. Ripley, and Mr. Henry 
Muff have endowed prizes for history and science. 

One of the chief objects that the promoters of the 
new school had in view was to revive the connection 
between Bradford and the Universities. The con- 
nection had practically died out, and a Bradford boy 
at Oxford or Cambridge was a rata avis. To-day 
we have eighty representatives at the Universities, 
including fifty-two in residence at Oxford and 
Cambridge. Last year in the examinations for 



entrance scholarships tenable at the Universities 
we were successful in winning twenty-one, in addi- 
tion to thirteen gained by old boys already resident 
at Oxford and Cambridge. This year the honours 
list includes two tutorial Fellowships at Oxford, 
two " firsts " in " Greats " at Oxford, nine other 
first-classes in the University honours schools, and a 
large number of public and Civil Service appoint- 
ments. If all the particulars of the Oxford and 
Cambridge schools examination were accessible it 
would be probably found that no school had done so 
uniformly well during the last few years. Last year 
Bradford again occupied the second place in number 
of certificates and distinctions, Rugby being first in 
both. 

The school provides two distinct courses of 
education, classical and modern. In the latter 
modern languages, science, mathematics, and extra 
lessons in English take the place of Latin and Greek. 
On the modern side boys leave at a much earlier age, 
being trained chiefly for a business career. A boy 
over sixteen on this side is generally preparing for a 
natural science or mathematical scholarship or for 
the lower branches of the Civil Service. 

The school boasts of several societies, all of which 
are in a flourishing condition. There are two- 
debating societies, a photographic society, science 
and glee clubs. 

Only those who have worked in a large day school 
know the difficulties that one has to contend with in 
the matter of games, for it is impossible to make 
them compulsory. A great deal has been done, 
especially during the last four years, to stimulate the 
lethargic, indifferent attitude that in past years has 
been so prevalent, and much success has attended 
these praiseworthy efforts. In 1904 the school was 
divided into houses, following the custom of our 
large public schools. Each house, of which there are 
five, has a distinctive name : Red, Blue, Brown, 
Green, and Pink. Every boy is a member of a 
house. At the head of each is a house-master with 
assistant house-masters, whose keen and unflagging 
interest has gone far to make this system a great 
success. In 1905 a house challenge shield was 
presented to the school by F. k Brassard, Esq., to 
be competed for annually, and on the three half- 
holidays a week house matches are usually in full 
swing, and marks are assigned accordingly. These 
marks are given not only for cricket and football, 
but include the gymnastic competition held annually 
at Christmas. This year steeplechasing, hockey, 
and swimming have been included for the first time. 
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For a large manufacturing city like Bradford, we 
can think ourselves fortunate in possessing such an 
exceptionally good field, conveniently situated within 
easy distance of the school. The ground of about 
eight acres was bought for a sum of £8500 six 
years ago, and a new and imposing pavilion was 
completed in April last at a cost of £1400. This 
sum, thanks to the liberal contributions of the 
parents of the boys and other friends, has all been 
raised. 

No article on Bradford Grammar School would be 
complete without reference to our headmaster, the 
Rev, W. H. Keeling. He has now held the proud 
position of headmaster for close on thirty-seven 
years, and it is to his successful organisation that the 
school stands as it does to-day in the front rank of 
English secondary schools. If it has none of the 
traditions of our English public boarding schools, 
which have been famous for centuries, and have an 
ample purse at their disposal from which they can 
draw, the school has been a success in itself, and as 
Di\ Perrival, the Bishop of Hereford, once said, it has 
helped to accelerate the movement for the education 
of the upper and middle classes throughout the 
country by the example it has set, 

English the Future 
International Language 

By C. S« Bremner 

In his article in the Revue its deux Mondes on " Le 
Fran^ais eomme Langue Auxiliaire " M. Novicow 
warned his readers of the ferocity with which advocates 
of artificial languages attack each other's systems and 
the opponents of all artificial languages. May I just say 
how much I regret having ruffled Mn W, J. Clark's 
composure ? Surely a good cause could bear a more 
temperate exposition of its merits. My article on the 
M Vanity of Artificial Languages " * is divided into two 
parts ; a fairly free translation of M. Novicow's article, 
and a claim for English as the future international 
language, Novicow has carefully examined two arti- 
I languages, Universal and Esperanto ; he much 
prefers the former. It now appears I have wrongfully 
attributed sidi (water) to Esperanto, when it belongs to 
some other invented jargon not named, I am sorry 
for the slip ; but it no more vitiates the very weighty 
arguments against artificial languages than does the 
onus n aspirate prove false the reasons adduced 

by an orator, Novicow s contention and mine is that 
the future international language must be living. He 
for French, 1 for English. Had I to rewrite 
ray article on the subject, I should alter it in one respect. 

♦ April number of School. 



I would not say English will be the future international 
language ; I should say it iff. Probably there never 

will be a formal recognition of any language as pre* 
eminent. In diplomacy no nation is so humble and 
insignificant as not to insist on her right to use her own 
language ; this right is a formal article of international 
law. Nevertheless people usually obey a law of con- 
venience. Now obedience to this law demanded the 
substitution of French for Latin in diplomatic relations. 
French supremacy in this field has lasted two and a half 
centuries, and for aught that 1 know may last as much 
longer* But this law of convenience, changed inter- 
national conditions, trade, empire, the arrival of the 
United States in European politics, the growth of the 
Teutonic peoples, have placed English in a position it 
never occupied before. The realisation of this fact 
(please remember how seldom the English mind gene- 
ralises) is the reason why in certain Prussian schools 
the authorities have inverted the positions of English 
and French. In turn, Greek, Latin, French, and English 
have been the international language. 

But even if it be conceded (a concession that I do not 
make) that a lifeless, manufactured jargon should at 
some future date be the international medium, why 
should it be Esperanto ? Though born about 1889, its 
great superiority was concealed till about 1904, when 
the boom began. I wrote in April that there are a 
dozen artificial languages. It is a serious under-estimate, 
for the catalogue of the British Museum shows there 
are far more. Why not take la langus Meue, Bopal, 
Hellenisch, Lingua lumina, Mundolinco, or Anglo-Franca ? 
The names of these consciously invented " languages M 
fill two columns of the catalogue. As I am opposed to 
every one of them, basing my opposition on a preference 
for a natural language (if it cannot be English, then I 
demand French), why should 1 spend my life examining 
them ? May I point out how the learned Dr. Whateley, 
a great logician, fell into error when he commended 
Christianity as the best of all religions, and added that 
unless a man entered into Christianity, judging of the 
doctrine from experience, he could not really know ? He 
overlooked that every other religion had a right to say 
the same thing. It seems to me that I have a logical 
right to ask a believer in artificial language why he 
selects a special one rather than another, If we are to 
have an artificial language foisted on us (which Heaven 
for fend !) there should be formed a small international 
committee of the first-class nations of the world to con- 
sider the matter, and the nations should try to abide by 
their decision, if they ever came to one. It would be a 
sort of Peace Congress at The Hague; 1 beg to state 
beforehand that I should not be bound by any decision 
the committee reached, I hmit myself to pointing out 
seriously to students of artificial languages that until 
some such decision is reached, some international agree- 
ment made, they are in danger of the grave futility ot 
acquiring words, declensions, with no reward at the end 
of their labours. Ideas are infinitely more important 
than words ; few will deny that it is better to acquire 
them, until there is some reasonable certainty that the 
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civilised world is going to adopt an artificial language, and 
that language shall be Esperanto, and not la langut bleue. 

Let me point out what is befalling Arabic at the 
present moment in Egypt. The English Government, 
apparently wisely, demanded that instruction should be 
given in the Government schools to all the scholars in 
Arabic. It then experienced a grave difficulty in finding 
teachers of character and capacity who knew Arabic. 
Then it discovered that on account of its rigidity, the 
complexity of the construction, and its poor technical 
phraseology Arabic is a most faulty medium. Soon the 
Government had to face the demand of parents that 
their children must be taught either in English or French, 
as living languages (I take it, using either as the medium 
of instruction), because any other method would prove 
injurious to the children's future career. The result 
has been that in all but the elementary schools the ver- 
nacular is discarded for the two chief European tongues. 
The same thing happened in India; all higher in- 
struction has to be conveyed in English. I would 
respectfully urge all intending students of a manu- 
factured language to ask for a suitable article, and see 
that they get it. 

One of the very few objections I ever heard urged 
against women as guardians of the poor is that they 
will keep proposing schemes that have already been 
tried and discarded in administration. In other 
words, some ladies do not know the history of 
the Poor Law. Now it seems to me that School is 
within its province of a journal that can guide as well 
as criticise when it permits me to give a brief history of 
Volapiik, the artificial language which has created the 
most stir in the world. I note that the subjects cata- 
logue of the British Museum gives it three columns of 
works written, for and against, under the heading Vola- 
piik. I did not count the lines for Esperanto, but they 
were few. 

Volapiik was invented by a German priest, Johann 
Martin Schleyer, in 1879, to be used as an international 
language. It aimed at excluding all elements not 
supposed to be universal, and therefore too difficult to 
acquire or manage. By the way, this theory leaves a 
very poor residue of speech, quite inadequate for any 
scientific purpose. Volapiik needs twenty-seven letters, 
and admits the " umlaut." Words are arbitrarily formed 
from the aggregate European vocabulary, being cut 
down to their simplest form, the root, stem, or first 
syllable, as dom (house), tid (teach). Very soon it found 
numerous disciples in Germany, Austria, France, 
Holland, the United States. Three International Con- 
gresses were held in it, in 1884, 1887, 1889. Direc- 
tors were chosen and an academy formed in 1887. 
Soon the second stage was reached. Bold individuals, 
thinking they knew as much as Schleyer (very wicked, 
this f ), began to propose improvements ; a right of 
veto had been left to the inventor. Change was 
hindered, the academicians grew restive, dissension 
increased. Hie dissenters split off, and several able and 
active Volapiikists published their schemes. Independent 
inventors put forth other schemes ; the whole move- 
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ment collapsed. Still a fefe remained faithful ; udder 
Woldemar Rosenbferger (18^3-9^) ** director A prac- 
tically new system was formed. Th4n the Rev. M. A. F. 
Holmes was director from 1898-1903, and he seems to 
have been guilty of further improvements. The voca- 
bulary and inflections were much altered, and Volapiik 
was re-christened Lingu International. 

Now the history of Volapiik need not be that ol 
Esperanto ; forewarned is forearmed, and the Esperantisfe 
may march to the goal one and undivided. But the 
history of a natural language is always the history of 
change, so much so that it might collapse too did there 
not exist conditions and a literature which demand its 
continuance. Why is English so incomparably rich ? 
Because the English character and individuality stick 
to its words, and even its ways of pronouncing them, 
and it refuses to give up either. I am told that the words 
sip, sup, soup, sop are originally all the same root. AH 
were clung to tenaciously as mere variants ; all were 
accepted, and finally differentiation took place amongrt 
them. The more robust and impressive the indivi- 
duality of a nation, the more will its language bear its 
impress. I would here point out that the great wealth 
of English is not necessarily a bar to learning the lan- 
guage. According to the most recent computation, that 
of Dr. H. Bradley, if alien, obsolete, and compound 
words be rejected, there will remain some 180,000 words. 
Yet a genius so commanding as Shakespeare's expressed 
itself in 15,000. Probably the ordinary student will 
get along very fairly with 5000 words, and to be able to 
use (not understand) 10,000 is a proof of superiority. 
The more reasonable of the two writers on artificial lan- 
guage, Mr. Wackrill, in the June number of School asb 
us to picture to ourselves the " pitch of insanity at which 
our friends across the Channel would have to arrive 
before they could gratuitously hand over to us," &Cn 
meaning before they will acknowledge English as the 
international language. I do not expect English to be 
handed over as a Magna Carta, with a decorated case to 
keep it in. But as trade follows the flag, language follows 
trade. People will not learn Esperanto for trade purposes, 
nor any other artificial tongue, but they can and douse 
Trade English along the west coast of Africa, pidgin 
English in China and elsewhere, our servants use a kfjulaf 
English in India, Chinook serves in other parts. These 
people learn what they can by ear ; I do not think tKey 
will learn Volapiik or any of its successors. Miss Kihgsfey 
says in her delightful book on West Africa that if you 
want to take lessons in Trade English you must listen 
to a British second mate directing stevedores on thfe 
African coast. The latter may be ignorant of grammar, 
but under direction, and using the natural method (so 
important in language-teaching), they stow the carsp 
where it should go. The great fact remains that artificial 
languages travel backward ; they are first for the eye 
and pen, finally for the ear and tongue. Now the gnat 
reform in the teaching of languages demands a return to 
the natural method, to learn first by the ear and Q» 
tongue. 

The other day I read that d tip c ri ntehdents of marine 
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offices are warned by the British Board of Tra4e that 
Chinese and other Orientals must pass the language test 
before being permitted to sign the articles of a British 
ship. That language is not Esperanto. 

Recently I was speaking to Mrs. Fawcett about the 
International Conference at Amsterdam on women's 
suffrage held last June. Twenty-two nationalities were 
represented, and English was the medium, though it was 
translated when required. The services of an interpreter 
are requisitioned when necessary. 

I do not agree with Messrs. Clark and Wackriil that 
international rivalries are so strong that the nations will 
not submit to the pre-eminence of one language. This 
theory is far too childish. No language has ever been 
so much (I might add, and so deservedly) studied in 
England as French, I wonder whether any child 
stopped learning it between 1792 and 1815. The French 
judged us most ungenerously during the Boer War, 
Did any reader of a French yellow- back or any intending 
student of French desist because certain vulgar jour- 
nalists expressed themselves exactly as they felt ? 
Rivalry always sinks into the background where interest 
js concerned. Where trade, profession, or mere pleasure 
requires the mastery of a language, that language is 
learned. And, fortunately, the closer our relations are 
with other nations, the more we understand them and 
their language, the less there remains of rivalry. 

May I draw the attention of your correspondents to 
the fact that Jacob Grimm (author of Grimm's " Philo- 
al Law ") was one of the first to foresee the great 
future of English as a world- language ? I reproduced 
several of his reasons tor assigning pre-eminence to 
English. He said that in wealth, good sense, simplicity, 
closeness of structure, no other language coidd compare 
with it; it i$ destined to a world-sway* Your con- 
tributors say, •' Yes, there is another language, and it 
is Esperanto/' Qui vivra v$rra t but methinks he will 
have to live long who sees Esperanto on the interna- 
tional throne. 



Continuation Schools 

By J. C. Medd, M,A» 

If continuation schools are to justify their title, pupils 
must proceed direct to them from the elementary day 
schools, and, if they are to prove attractive, the in- 
struction in them must be practical, closely related to the 
occupations of the children, and calculated to increase 
wa^e-earning capacity. The first of these conditions is 
not likely to be generally realised, until local education 
authorities are empowered to frame by-laws, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Education, to enforce 
attendance at evening classes under certain circumstances 
up to the age of sixteen or seventeen, upon the lines pro- 
din clause 8 of the Education (Scotland) BUI, 1907, 
Meanwhile local education authorities may do much 
to stimulate attendance at the continuation school, and 



a definite stop in this direction is now being taken in 
Gloucestershire. A circular has been issued to all head 
teachers of elementary schools, requesting them to keep 
a careful record of all boys leaving. This record will 
contain the name, age and address of each scholar, a 
report as to his character and progress, his proposed 
occupation, parent's name, occupation and place of 
employment, with a blank space to be filled in latei 
by the head teachers of the evening school which the 
boy may attend. 

At the same time cards in the following form have been 
sent to headmasters of day schools : 

This card will be given by the Headmaster of the Public 
Elementary School to each boy or girl who leaves the school 
entitled to exemption from further attendar 



A* Element ary Education. 
Name of Scholar 

Add ress_ _= — „ 

Lt.it . _ School. 



Registered No. 
Date of Birth 



In Standard 

Report as to Character and Pr ogress _ 
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{ Headmaster of the 
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I hereby certify that this Student is qualified to receive 
Technical Instruction. 



Date- 



Head master of the_ 



Technical School. 



Upon the reverse side of the card it is stated that : 
This card will serve as a certificate of character in seeking 



rhe student should take this card to. 



N B. — This card will admit the student free of charge to the 
1st year's Preparatory Course, 

The preparatory classes are to link the work of 
the day school with that of technical classes in com* 
merce, industry and agriculture. It is intended that 
the cards shall only be given to scholars where an evening 
school is accessible. If nothing is heard of the scholar 
after leaving the day school, he will be written to f and if 
necessary his parents will be interviewed in accordance 
with arrangements to be made by the Local Higher 
Education Committee. Employers, it is hoped, will 
periodically ask to see the card, and ascertain whether 
the boy is attending an evening school and how he is 
getting on there. At the end of the preparatory course 
the scholar will be examined to find out whether his 
general education is such as to enable him to profit by 
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the technical classes. For these classes separate cards, 
similar to the above, will be issued. By this scheme a 
close relationship should be established between the 
day schools, the evening classes and the employers. 
Gradually it should become the normal habit of scholars 
to proceed without any break from the day to the con- 
tinuation school, and parents will not be slow to recog- 
nise the value of the opportunities offered. Again and 
again one is asked by the older labourers, " Why are 
there none of the night schools we used to have ? I 
learnt all I know at one the parson had when I was a lad." 
The question is once more raised whether continuation 
schools can be successfully organised in rural districts, 
whether country lads are not too tired after a day's 
work on the land to go to a class in the evening, and 
what the subjects of instruction ought to be. The matter 
has been so exhaustively discussed within the past ten 
or fifteen years, that some definite conclusions might 
reasonably have been expected long ago. In view of 
recent inquiries, however, it may be well to recapitulate 
actual facts drawn from personal experience. There is 
no doubt whatever that a village continuation school is 
highly appreciated and successful, provided a little 
tact and common sense be exercised. Country lads are 
not too tired to attend. Work on the farm or in the stables 
is over some hours before the evening school commences. 
There is ample time for rest. The alternative lies be- 
tween allowing the lads to loaf idly about the streets and 
lanes acquiring endless bad habits, and providing them 
with useful and interesting occupation. Lads are alert 
and keen enough, when the instruction is practical, and 
they are making or doing something. That is the 
indispensable condition. On the other hand, drowsiness 
and inattention are the invariable accompaniment of 
lessons entirely from books. The curriculum must be 
determined by the general characteristics of the locality 
and the more common forms of employment. It is a 
good plan before starting the classes to distribute leaflets 
broadcast, offering a variety of subjects and asking the 
boys and girls of the village to indicate upon them what 
particular subjects they desire. When classes are, so 
to say, dumped down without any regard to the wishes 
of those for whom they are intended, it is not surprising 
that the demand should be small and the results dis- 
appointing. To carry out the above method effectually, 
groups of villages should be formed, and peripatetic 
teachers engaged for each group, thereby economising 
time and money. As to the subjects, any of the following 
are suitable for country lads : Carpentry, gardening in 
spring and summer to follow the theoretical lessons on 
vegetable, flower and fruit culture given during the 
winter months ; beneficial and injurious insects ; 
diseases of animals and plants ; the soil ; the use of 
classical fertilisers; the care of stock; farm hygiene; 
farm accounts ; the measurement of fields, stacks, &c. ; 
poultry and bee-keeping ; ambulance (first aid to human 
beings and animals in case of accident) ; the construction, 
management and repair of agricultural machinery, 
combined with elementary mechanics ; the principles of 
co-operative production and distribution. It need 



hardly be said that all the lessons should be illustrated 
by diagrams, specimens and models. Girls may appro- 
priately be taught cookery, dressmaking, laundry work, 
the care of children, sick-nursing, household manage- 
ment and accounts ; flower and fruit culture, or poultry- 
keeping. 

The Status of the Primary 
Schoolmaster 

By H. Leather 

The lot of the schoolmaster has always been common- 
place. 

From the Middle Ages onward the tutor was generally 
attached to some noble house, where, in return for 
the instruction given to the children of his patron, he 
was deemed fortunate if he received board and lodging, 
together with a fireside corner in his old age. In 
1440 an ancient record informs us that there was 
paid " Magistro Johanni Maltby, instructori scolarium, 
hoc anno XLs." Forty shillings per annum, even 
allowing for the greater purchasing power of money 
in those days, seems somewhat scanty remuneration; 
but then Master Maltby received all his meals free 
in addition. 

During the sixteenth century an apparent improve- 
ment took place in the lot of the schoolmaster, for not 
only were the directors of youth freed from all taxes 
and ordinary payments — which was probably a wise 
enactment in view of the fact that they had nothing to 
pay with — but they also had " exemption from per- 
sonal services commonly charged upon other subjects." 
Nevertheless we find Bacon grumbling about "the 
smallness and meanness of the salary or reward" 
attached to the delivery of university lectures. 

Little improvement in the amount of the school- 
master's emoluments was recorded during the seven- 
teenth century, as a perusal of the accounts kept by a 
noble family indicates. The record of the years 1682-94 
reveals the following significant items : 
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To Mr. Hall, for a month's teaching him [the page] 
Mr. Grace, for teaching John Lyon his writing 
Mr. Barker, for drawing my master's tooth 
Paid for the page's peruke 
Mending my master's pistol . 

The relative values set on the page's peruke and the 
mending of the pistol as compared with the educational 
charges represent, no doubt, the general estimation of 
the pedagogical office throughout the country. 

Several items which occur in further accounts during 
the years 1787-89 indicate the increased respect for 
learning which began to appear during the Johnsonian era. 
Among others the following transactions are recorded : 

I *• * 
Subscription to a course of mathematics . . .1 
Subscription to buy law books 
Subscription to Johnson's Dictionary 
Smith (newsmonger) .... 
Balance of bill for cataloguing library books 
Subscription to Boydell's Shakespeare . 
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Although the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
were bridged by the lives of the great Continental 
education reformers Pestalozzi and Froebel, and the 
great English schoolmasters Ascham, Muleaster, and 
Locke had lived and died, leaving a rich store of en- 
lightened pedagogical method behind them, it was not 
until the historic interview between George III. and 
that pioneer of popular education Joseph Lancaster 
in 1805, at which the king expressed strong appreciation 
of Lancaster's efforts on behalf of educating the children 
of London, that the first principles of education became 
known to the masses of the people. 

The consequent public appreciation of the school- 
master's office is illustrated by a passage in Mr. Haf- 
fenden's recently published account of the Middle Street 
School, Brighton, 1805-1905, from which it appears that 
the first headmaster was one Mr. William Sharp, who, 
according to tradition, had formerly been the keeper 
of an inn situated OH the Portsmouth and London 
main road, much frequented by mariners returning 
home from their voyages. 

His prime qualifications for the office of schoolmaster 
were that he had proved himself a most capable host, 
and had, in addition, acquired such a reputation for 
reducing to order the jolly sea-dogs of Nelson, when, 
5 a consequence of their deep potations, they had 
become unduly uproarious, ** that every one thought 
he would make a first-rate schoolmaster," 

r nearly half a century after this date the ranks 

hoolrnasters continued to be recruited from the 

unfortunates of other occupations. The maimed soldier; 

the village cobbler, the deserving widow, alike found 

solace and bread in imparting such knowledge as they 

>essed, 

In the better organised primary schools the masters 
could only do the work with the help of monitors, the 
consequence being that the scholastic office was held 
in general contempt. Even the respect of the pupils 
was only gained through the arm of chastisement, 
which was constantly raised against them for the 
commission of various misdemeanours. 

Since the passing of the Act of 1870 the school- 
master has steadily risen in public estimation, the 
process being attributable to several causes, such as 
the more general appreciation of education as a prime 
factor in national success, and the undoubted quali- 
fications of the trained modern teacher for his office. 

During the past year there were working in the 
primary schools of England and Wales no less than 
78,700 fully certificated teachers, each of whom, ac- 
cording to the testimony of a distinguished official of 
wide experience at the Board of Education, had passed 
an examination equivalent to the bachelor's degree 
courses of the universities. 

But even the improved status of the modern school- 
master in England is, by comparison with that of his 
colleagues in Germany or America, lamentably low* 

The emoluments are so pour that the profession 
tends more and more to become the special province 
of women, the number of certificated masters, according 



to the latest Blue-book, being 28,279, ^ compared 
With 50,455 certificated mistresses. 

The annual average salary for a headmaster is £160, 
that of a headmistress being £109, while for certificated 
assistant masters the average salary stands at £114. 
that paid to assistant mistresses of the same class 
being £83. 

Possibly the lowliness of the status, coupled with 
the inadequate salaries given, may be held responsible 
for the alarming decrease in the number of male can- 
didates for the profession. 

At a recent entrance examination for teachers, at 
which there were 12^946 successful students, no less than 
10,663, or &*2 per cent., belonged to the fair sex. 

Under present conditions, therefore, the disinclination 
of parents to send their sons into the teaching pro- 
fession seems natural J for, in addition to the inferior 
status attached to the office of schoolmaster, as contrasted 
with that enjoyed by members of other professions, 
the possibility of securing prominent d in therein 

is exceedingly remote. 

Whoever heard, for example, of a schoolmaster 
receiving the honour of knighthood for distinguished 
professional service ? 



Confessio Magistri 

By Charles J. Pugh, M.A, 

Joint-Headmaster of Little Appley 
Preparatory School, Ryde 

The author of the Confessio Medici in his preamble has 
somewhat apologetically accounted for the title of his 
book, He fears to some extent that it may sound 
plagiaristic of the Retigio Medici, and he is at some 
pains to justify his appellation. For he can find no 
better title to signify a medical view of the philosophy of 
life. 

This is a small question, this question of a title. 
The author of the Confessio Medici has displayed 
abundant justification for his semi-plagiarism, and 
the work, though not intended primarily for the lay 
mind, appeals by its sympathetic development to the 
entire reading public. 

It is with something of the same feeling of apology 
that I have written Confessio Magistri above. 

The youthful schoolmaster sets forth from the 
university at once both well and ill equipped for his 
life's work. He has a sufficiency of book-knowledge, 
perhaps a high degree, a more than passable erudition 
in certain subjects. He has youth, health, sanguine 
hopes for the future, and a certain cocksureness, which, 
when toned down, is a valuable asset. At present the 
over-leaf is not turned ; he thinks nothing of his 
liabilities, except in so far as he feels young and in- 
experienced. He does not know how full after a few 
terms' work that over4eaf list of liabilities will bulk ; 
and it may be years — nay, decades — before he will con- 
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scientiously and remorsefully examine the total and 
try to eradicate the items. 

The pitfalls of the young teacher are in most cases 
due to some or all of the following : want of experience ; 
incompatibility of temper ; physical lack of equanimity ; 
resolve to impose will upon the pupil regardless of 
circumstances ; want of sympathy. 

It was in the natural order of things that attempts 
should be made, in a progressive educational era, to 
make the youthful schoolmaster, as it were, " walk the 
hospitals " of class-teaching before setting out upon 
his own career. He is now enabled to take his first 
post as an experienced teacher. He has learnt in his 
training school how to " present " a lesson : he is 
confident. If that training school, however, has taught 
him to analyse his own natural defects, to unite humility 
to confidence, to awake to real sympathy with young 
minds, that training school is unique among such 
institutions, a pearl of great price. 

Happily there is such a training school. Its training 
oourse is not, however, one of a year, or two years ; in 
many cases, not of twenty years ; but lifelong. Its 
limits are nothing more, nothing less, than our whole 
teaching career. In a word, then, a schoolmaster's 
life must be progressive : there is no one moment in it 
which he can indicate and say, " At that point I was fully 
equipped." A schoolmaster is never fully equipped. 
Just as the accidents of life and men's varied personality 
prevent history from becoming an exact science, so 
also in pedagogy. 

The great world of pupildom may be divided into 
two broad classes : 

(a) The comparatively few, who have an innate 
desire to learn, and will learn in spite of all obstacles, 
even from a bad teacher. 

(b) The majority, who either care to do only a 
minimum of work, or are more than indifferent, are 
obstinate, and often refractory. 

The former class may be dismissed from our con- 
sideration. They are the leaven of our schools ; they 
keep up the standard automatically ; it is not the 
teacher's merit if they succeed. 

The latter class presents a very different problem. 
Here lies the crux of a man's endeavours ; here is the 
crucible which is to refine teacher and taught alike. 
" We have gone through a great deal together," I 
heard a schoolmaster say the other day. A great deal 
of what ? Friction ? Temper ? Sulkiness ? Or was 
it a patient leading upwards, a steady " putting yourself 
in his place," a great forgiveness, a ieadiness to en- 
courage ? I cannot say ; I only know which it should 
be. 

I am led now to offer what appear to me the two 
greatest canons of the schoolmaster's art, which ex- 
perience has rubbed well into my understanding, and 
which I would in turn rub well into that of my readers. 
I admit that they make for a reversal of the old con- 
servative view of things scholastic, but I deny that they 
are in one whit derogatory to the master's power, 
influence, or position. On the contrary, I emphatically 



assert that they tend to elevate both master and pupil 
in their degree ; they make life a hundredfold aum 
pleasant and cheerful; they bring sweetness wherp 
before there was bitterness, and admit light where 
before it was dark. 

And my first principle is this : 

The failures of the schoolmaster are as often as not the 
fault of the schoolmaster. 

And my second follows from it : 

The pupil must be put into the right mental attitude 
for his work. 

These may be dealt with together ; in fact, it is 
difficult to keep them separate. 

Dr. Paton has told us somewhere that our ideal should 
be to make even Latin so attractive that the pupil wffl 
prefer it to football — or words to that effect. This 
may seem a very Olympus of ideals ; but it is sound 
advice. The true schoolmaster will have high as- 
pirations, and for the cause of his failures he will look- 
within. The carpenter, when he fails to fit his dove- 
tails together, must accept the blame. Who else can ? 
We expect the medical man, after years of practice, to 
benefit by previous experiences, and no longer to commit 
the errors of his novitiate. And so, also, he is a poor 
schoolmaster who, as the years roll by, does not learn 
to be humble enough to admit his ignorance in par- 
ticular cases, to be ready to adapt himself to new data, 
and to throw off the shackles of his tiny outlook of 
years ago. " It is my fault." The schoolmaster who 
can say that has already won half the battle. " Let 
me begin again — in some other way." The sound of 
victory is already in his ears. 

One deadly attitude of mind is often found in the 
young beginner ; unhappily it is not rare in the salted 
man of experience. And that is to consider all and 
every interruption, mistake, or breakage of rule as a 
weapon aimed intentionally at his magisterial authority. 
Hinc sunt lacrima. This is no doubt due to son* 
physical defect of temperament, and but a particular 
instance of the truth that the cause of failure must be 
looked for from within. A kind friend — a wise friend- 
brought about my own conversion early in life by a 
quiet remark : " You say the form is rotten, and So- 
and-so obstreperous ? I say you are not well. It's 
not the fault of anybody but yourself." 

Again, as I have said, the second canon follows from the 
first. Granted that the master, if he needs it, has reached 
his conversion (1 use the term as in the last paragraph), 
and is ready and humble enough to look for the causes 
of failure in himself — how shall he deal with the difficult 
pupil ? Quot pueri, tot indoles. I need not attempt 
to classify or detail the individual difficult pupil. It 
would be vain. My contention is this, however — that 
somehow such an atmosphere, mental and moral, must 
be created in the class-room which shall put the pupil 
in the right mental attitude towards his work to get out 
of it any real good. It seems almost trite or savouring 
of childishness to accentuate the fact, for instance, 
that work done in a moment of temper, in tears, or 
during a " scene " is valueless compared with work to 
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which the pupil goes with a smile and the zest of en- 
joyment. A word of humour may induce the right ReVlCWS 
atmosphere. On the other hand, it may need a whole- 
some period of neglect ; be assured there is some way* 
The schoolmaster with his experience has to find it. 



Homeric Life 



Durham University, — Besides the Bill for in- 
corporating King's College with the University of London 
there is another measure of a similar character now 
before Parliament. Its object is the reconstitution of 
the University of Durham, It, too, contains long and 
complicated provisions which cannot be appreciated 
without reference to antecedent events. The Bill is 
the final chapter in the long history of the University's 
struggle to obtain the power of governing itself. By Lt 
office and powers of the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham as governors of the University shall cease " as 
soon as the scheme embodied therein comes into opera- 
tion. For long it has been felt that the right government of 
an educational institution of that magnitude lies outside 
the province of the capitular body, and on their part 
there has been readiness to recognise the right of the 
University to autonomy- So long ago as i860 the 
Dean advised that the Dean and Chapter should cede 
their position. The claim was supported by the Com- 
mission which reported in 1862. Even more weighty 
was the memorandum drawn up in 1895 at the suggestion 
of Bishop Westcott, who, as Visitor of both Chapter 
and Senate, advocated a conference between those 
bodies, but the canons declined to attend. The in- 
evitable result of their refusal was an appeal to Parlia- 
ment, which is being made after long deliberation with 
every desire to smooth the separation. The dual 
capacity of the University has added to the difficulties 
to be surmounted in the course of the negotiations. 

On the one hand Durham University meets a purely 
local need through its constituent part, the Armstrong 
College of Science at Newcastle. On the other hand, 
it does national work by drawing undergraduates 
from all parts of England, who desire to take Holy 
Orders. If undue stress were laid upon the former 
(unction by the constitution of a University Court 
composed of local magnates, then the wider work of the 
University would surfer and probably cease. A via 
media has been incorporated in the Bill, 

The Bishop of Dux ham remains visitor of the Uni- 
versity. Convocation, constituted as heretofore, may 
veto any resolution of the Senate affecting the regulations 
of the University. The Dean and Chapter will have 
upon the Council of Durham Colleges and be 
represented in the Senate, In the management of the 
funds M due regard shall be had to the original purpose 
of theendowment and to its connection with the cathedral 
church of Durham." The duties of the Senate in regard 
to the University and of the Council in relation to the 
affiliated colleges are set out in the schedules to the 
Bill. But when it has received the royal assent the 
exact details will remain to be settled by a body of 
Commissioner 



This work,* an undertaking of extraordinary industry, 
is to be classed rather with the handbook of Mr, H. 
Browne on Homeric study or that by Professor Ronald 
Burrows on Crete, than with the more polemical pro- 
ductions of Andrew Lang or Gilbert Murray in the same 
field. Substantially Professor Seymour adopts the 
one-author view of the origin of the poems, and the 
opinion that the epic poet is telling of life with which 
he had himself been familiar ; but he is not concerned 
with questions of origin. The book is simply a laborious 
compilation or catalogue of what is said or may easily be 
inferred from what is said in the poems themselves. 
Indeed, the author becomes even a little irritating in his 
continual disclaimer of any constructive theory and his 
preaching of a suspense of judgment. It is impossible 
not to hold some definite view as to the origin and 
interpretation of these poems, and this is seen even 
through Professor Seymour's attempt to set aside the 
question* Perhaps, however, after all* the very pains- 
taking and studied dulness of the book is really an 
evidence of the scientific spirit, and is a safer guide,, 
especially to the young student, than the more brilliant 
and showy expositions of, let us say, Mr. Gilbert Murray. 
In the introductory chapter, which, to our mind, 
is the most readable in the book, there are some 
true, if a little trite, remarks on the manner of 
early painting — its anachronisms and its sublime 
scorn of archaeological exactness — which might well 
be remembered by those pedants who demand abso- 
lute historical fidelity and adherence to fact in such 
poems. Professor Seymour also disposes very pleasantly 
of all the fanciful interpretation which various specialists, 
each after his kind, have put upon the poems, and 
M. BeYard, Mr. Lang, and the Germans are charmingly, 
though anonymously, hinted at. The far-fetched argu- 
ments based upon Homer's silences {e.g. , as to writing, 
cavalry, shield devices, and so forth) are also shown up 
for what they are worth. 

To come to the body of the book, and to treat it a little 
more in detail. From Chapter II. onwards the arrange- 
ment seems a little like that of a dictionary. Chapter IL 
itself deals minutely with Homeric " Constellations, Cos- 
mography, Geography," and the like, and contains some 
good photographs of Syvota Bay and NeochGri— the 
ancient and much -disputed Leucas. And then, getting 
fairly under way the volume deals in most exhaustive 
fashion with every religious, political, social, domestic, 
military, and other conceivable detail in connection 
with the poems. The marvel of the whole book is its 
laborious fulness ; hardly a word bearing upon the life 
of the Greek of Homeric times has escaped the micro- 
scope of the Professor. Everything has its place in this 

• Life in the Moment Age. By Thomas Day Seymour, r 
miUaa and Co.. Ltd, xvL + 702 pp, j?i, nettj 
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encyclopaedic production : from Olympus and the gods, 
and from the types of Homeric women (a delightfully 
reminiscent chapter) down to the chapter on the 
Homeric reptiles and insects — the bat, the serpent, the 
bee, the fly, the Kvvdpvia, or dog-fly, and the aurrpos, 
the " fUaovalokos " wasp, and the *«•« — to say 
nothing of the common cnco^f and the ignominious 

little Kvyopaicmjc ! 

But there is more in this book than its scientific 
thoroughness to commend it to the reader who thinks 
he knows his Homer, but doesn't. Throughout the 
work are many illuminating comparisons between life in 
Homeric times, the life of Agamemnon and Menelaus, 
and the patriarchal pictures given us, but often over- 
looked, in the Old Testament records — kingship, marriage 
customs, eating and drinking, war, hunting — all are 
casually illustrated by the author, by here a reference to 
Saul or David, and there an apt allusion to the habits 
of the Sioux Indians or the Scottish shepherds. It is in 
this direction, as well as in his patient sifting of references 
often overlooked by the casual student, that the value 
and originality of this book of Professor Seymour's lies. 

Here is, as we have said, a veritable mine of informa- 
tion and illustration, of great potential use to the student 
of the poems, and generally to those interested in the 
early customs of man. 

The work ends, with characteristic abruptness, with 
the words (p. 682). ''The whip, or rather perhaps the 
whip-stock (lpa<r0\r), e. 43) of Zeus was of gold " ! 

At the conclusion of such a thorough volume one 
would have expected a certain summing up, a result, 
■derived from all these laboriously collected facts and 
these minute deductions on matters of detail ; but, true 
to his dogma (p. 3) that " the final solution of anyone 
of the problems to which reference has been made will 
require many more years of patient investigation on the 
part of many scholars," he believes that " The time 
has not come for drawing sweeping conclusions for 
Homeric culture from other races which, in certain 
respects, have similar customs. "There speaks the 
true scientific spirit. A. J. S. 



An Inspector's Reminiscences 

Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley's inspectoral reminiscences 
make a delightful book.* Opening it at random, one is 
sure to come upon a good story or some clever witticism. 
Genial humour ripples over every page, and even when 
the Inspector is at his most serious he has a jest on his 
lips. His comment on the passing of the School Boards 
is in very characteristic style. 

M Ower bad for blessing, and ower gude for banning, like Rob 
Roy," was Andrew Fairservice's immortal phrase, and it may be 
the epitaph of School Boards. " I watched by their cradle, and 
I followed their hearse," I may add, in Grattan's no less re- 

* H.M.I. : Some Passages in the Life of one of H.M. Inspectors of 
•Schools. By E. M. Sneyd-Kinnersley. formerly H.M.1. North-West 
Division. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. nett.) 



nowned phrase : for I rocked the cradle of many Boards in 1871, 
and mine were two of the dry eyes that noted the interment of 
the Manchester Board in 1903. 

It is easy to guess Mr. Sneyd-Kinnersley's hobby. 
He is a collector, not of insects or postage-stamps, but of 
anecdotes. In his daily round he meets with all sorts 
and conditions of men, and he observes them all with 
keen and kindly eyes ; he never misses the humorous 
side of a situation, and loves above all things a good 
story. The after-dinner talk at the rectory or the hall, 
the managerial lunch, the long drive to some remote 
Norfolk school with that aged charioteer " Charlie B."— 
everything furnishes grist for his mill, and nothing 
comes amiss to him. He knows how to tell his stories 
too, and retails them without a qualm even when, as 
now and then happens, the laugh is against himself. 
Here and there we are allowed a peep at some of the 
tricks of the trade. H.M.I. thoroughly believes in 
taking the public into his confidence ; it is a practice 
which has stood him in good stead through his official 
life. Those who feel the burden of testimonial writing 
will enjoy the story of H.M.I.'s dilemma over the en- 
dorsement of a certain parchment. 

The mistress was very young and very pretty. She had light 
hair and blue eyes, and it follows that she was very nervous. I 
cannot say that her school did very well. I think it was de- 
ficient in arithmetic ; but she was very charming. Should the 
parchment be issued ? My assistant was susceptible, and 
soft-hearted ; he pleaded for her. . . . Finally I gave way, and 
suggested as the endorsement : " Miss X. is a pretty fair teacher." 
He agreed rapturously, and so it was written. But the next 
year my chief visited the school, and according to custom called 
for the parchment. And (so the assistant told me) when be 
read the entry, and caught sight of the " pretty fair " one in 
front of her class, it smote him suddenly, and he retreated 
hastily to the Infants' class-room. 

H.M.I.'s stories are almost wholly concerned with 
boys and infants ; he confesses that he has only one 
anecdote in stock for his 50,000 daughters. The reason 
which he suggests to account for this is no doubt the 
right one, though he is evidently loathe to believe it, 
and would fain hold himself competent to inspect even 
the domestic arts. His chapter on " Needlework " is 
full of quaint stories. 

As a rule the " garments " were laid out on a long table. . . . 
It was our duty to go on " visiting rounds " among the desks ; 
to pick up the hateful things, to look wise ; and, if possible, to 
make an appropriate remark here and there. This was a terrible 
ordeal, for each girl regarded her work as the most important 
output of the year, and very few had any suspicion mat we 
lacked knowledge. It happened one day that, while I was 
thus engaged, my driver got weary of waiting for me in the road 
with his dogcart, and hailed a little maid coming oat of school : 
" Be the gentleman a-coming ? " 

" Yes," she replied, " he'sjust a-lookin' at our sawin'." The 
driver was astonished. " What ? Dew he knaw about sawin, 
then ? " "I 'xpact," said the dear child, " he knaw a little 
about everythink." 

It was a cruel judgment, though kindly meant ; if she had 
said " a very little," she would (within limits) have accurately 
described our pretensions, the duodecimo encyclopedia sort 

He adds a mother's comment on the inspection: 

" My little gel," she went on to say, " is wonderful put oot 
she come back cryin' till she's sick. ' The Inspector cone,' sfa» 
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say, and pick up my work, and be look at it, " Larks, '* be say, 
•' here's a piUer-slip " ; and oh, mother, it was my shimmy, as l*d 
took such pains with.' And she did cry ever so/' 

His class-room anecdotes are numerous and original. 
The following [is told of a colleague : 

He was examining in mental arithmetic, and took pains to 
adapt his questions to local industries. Picking out a big lad r 
lie asked. " What does your father do ? " 

" Cotches sawmon i* th' riv 

" Capital. You will be able to do this sum : 20 lb, of salmon 
at 3d. a pound— what is that worth ? " 

" Yah I Tha* wouldn't be worth a dom." 

Another H.M.I, was credited with this elaborate in- 
terrogatory : 

Q. M What is that island called which from its name you 
would suppose contained neither women nor children ? " 
A, "Please, sir, the Scilly Isles." 

n If I were asked to state its principal charm, I 
should say it is irresponsibility/ ' This, tie Inspector's 
verdict on his profession, might well stand as the 
reviewer's verdict on his book. Not that it lacks 
cohesion. H.M.I, has really produced a book — he has 
given something more than a mere display of his 
" collection " ; but his stories slip so easily from his pen 
and the tale is so pleasantly told that if one gets in 
reading it the history of school inspectorate in fairly 
clear outline, the knowledge is gleaned, so to speak r by 
stealth — the jam successfully conceals the powder. There 
is nothing technical about the book ; terms which might 
puzzle the general reader are thoughtfully explained in 
footnotes. It is certain to achieve widespread popu- 
larity, for the public, like the Inspector, dearly loves a 
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Minor Notices 



Fables en Prose Af en Vers, By W, G. Hartog, (Rivingtons. 
112 pp. 25, bd.) 
The book consists for the most part of some of the shorter 
fables of La Fontaine and Florian, the earlier ones being 
written in simple prose, It is intended for second-year 
pupils who have already been taught on the u oral " method. 
To each prose version, " Questionnaires, 1 ' "Grammaire," 
and M Exerciccs ccrits '* are given* The later fables are in 
ieir original form, thus giving the pupil, as he advances, 
pportunity of learning them by heart and of making 
his own prose version. The idea of presenting these 
fables in such a form is a thoroughly good and sound 
one, and comes as a welcome change to the ordinary run 
of elementary texts. The illustrations, which abound, are 
not artistic. 

The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. By E. B. Huey, 

A.M. Ili D * New York : The Macmillan Co, 1908. 

6s. nett ) 

This comprehensive monograph on the psychology, 

: v\ pedagogy, and hygiene of reading, by the Professor 

of Psychology and Education in the Western University 

of Pennsylvania is an attempt to collect the results of the 

numerous experiments which have been made upon reading 

as a psychological process, and to indicate their practical 

Importance for the teacher. The book belongs to the best 



class of American special studies in education. It embodies 
a large amount of research, and is thoroughly up-to-date* 
To teachers who have to deal with the particular problems 

it discusses it may be heartily recommended as an effective 
antidote to antiquated or mechanical methods of instruction. 

{1) Mme, D'Aulnoy, La Belle aux Cheveux d*Qr. By & J. 

Berwick and A. Barwell, (Blackie, 72 pp. is) 
(2) Vivent las Vacanees, By Clemence Saunois. With 

Preface by G. Petilleau, (Blackie. 90 pp. is,) 

Both books are intended as beginners' texts. (No. 1 is 
evidently meant to be a book based on reform methods, 
but falls far short of its object. The introductory lesson on 
pronunciation, based on the Gorein system, will not meet 
the requirements of reformers, and the " Questionnaires" 
are not full enough. A few pieces of easy French poetry 
are given for recitation, having no bearing on the subject* 
matter, The book is divided into sections. It is in large 
bold type. No. 2 consists of twenty-three comidies vecucs. 
Amusing and instructing dialogue runs through the 
book, written in simple present-day French, The range 
of subjects dealt with is wide, including natural history, 
geography, horticulture, food, and travel. The book is 
intended for young girls, and the pieces can be read, trans- 
lated, recited, or acted, A few simple notes are given. 
The vocabulary of both books is fairly complete. 

Notes of Lessons on English History, (Sir Isaac Pitman 
and Sons.) 

The most valuable part of this volume, which may perhaps 
be found useful to students in training colleges, is to be 
found in the poems and illustrative passages given at the 
end. It is to be hoped that no teacher of any experience 
would accept any one else's notes of lessons, for this would 
surely tend to destroy all originality and spontaneity on 
the part of the teacher, 

A Junior Creek History. By W. Haton Spragge, MA. 
(Methueo and Co, 2s, 6d.) 

Mr, Spragge has written a clear, simple account of the 
brief incidents in Greek history suitable for the middle forms 
of a secondary school. The appendix, containing a list of 
representative names in Grecian literature, art, and philo- 
sophy, is a valuable addition to a satisfactory text-book. 

The Frogs of Aristophanes. By T, G, Tucker, Litt.D. 
(Macmillan. lix + 276 pages. 35. 6d.) 

This edition of The Frogs will rank with the best of 
Macmillan*s Classical Series. The work is throughout 
admirable and thorough, whether in the introduction, the 
text or the notes. The chief feature of the introduction 
is Professor Tucker's argument that the mysteries referred 
to in The Frogs are not the Greater Mysteries of Elcusis 
but the Lesser Mysteries at Athens. It seems to us conclu- 
sive and by it several passages in the play, otherwise obscure, 
are made clear. In several places critical emendation of 
the text are suggested, and some of these, e,g* t taw for 
MSS. *pav, L 957, are certainly improvements. The notes 
are full of originality and ready explanations of Aristo- 
phanes' wit, and the development of the play is traced with 
great clearness, see «,£., notes on 1L 372,607 and 1248. 
Grammatical points, whether of form or of syntax, are also 
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fully treated. We are not, however, convinced by the 
explanation of ©v m«7 and the fut. (1. 202). This is printed 
as a statement, but sufficient account does not seem to 
fa taken of passages like Soph. Aj. 1. 75, which must be 
interrogative. There hardly seems sufficient authority 
for supplying onovbai in 1. 684, and no parallel is quoted. 
In 1. 1 133 cannot the meaning be " you will have additional 
debts besides (the debts already incurred in) the three 
iambic lines/' especially as 0Xa0or in 1. 1 151, is correctly 
taken to mean " damages." Square brackets are constantly 
used enclosing portions of the notes without any obvious 
reason and are sometimes not a little puzzling. 

Select Epigrams of Martial, Books VII.-XII. By R. T. 
Bridge, M.A., and E. D. C. Lake, M.A. (Clarendon 
Press, xxxii + 128 pages. 35. 6d.) 

This edition of selected epigrams is intended for the 
use of upper forms in schools and should also be useful 
to students at universities. The text is that of Professor 
W. M. Lindsay published in the Oxford Classical Texts, 
and is therefore at once authoritative and excellently 
clear. The introduction is well written ; the headings are : 
Life of Martial, Martial and the Epigram, Patron us-Clieus, 
Captator and Orbus, Recitations, Books, Chronology, 
Metre, Text. The editors rightly think Martial is an author 
for rapid reading and have written their notes accordingly ; 
they are concise and explanatory. They have prefixed 
to the notes on each epigram a short abstract of the mean- 
ing, except by an apparent oversight in the case of epigrams 
10 and 22 in Book VIII. A few criticisms suggest them- 
selves. The editors are not apparently aware of Hale 
and Buck's treatment of conditional sentences like poteras 
... s« dares (Book VII. viii. 1. 5). The explanation of 
meis invidiosa focis in Book VII. xxvii. hardly seems satis- 
factory. The epigram is all praise until 1. 7, when criticism 
begins ; therefore the phrase means causing my hearth 
to be envied (cp. Cic. Cat. II. 15, mihi invidiosum : causing 
me to be unpopular). In Book VIII. vi., furiosa is said to 
mean possibly " maddening in its antiquity " ; why not 
"mad," i.e., "outrageous, absurd." In Book VIII. how 
can trahar mean " I will pass the time," why not " I will 
be drawn, attracted by ." Considering the very large number 
of epigrams, the excellence of the prints and the quality 
of its scholarship, the price of this book is remarkably 
cheap. 

Herbert Strang's Historical Series. A Mariner of England. 
With the Black Prince. With Marlborough to Mal- 
plaquet. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 
is. each.) 

Mr. Herbert Strang is well known as a writer of his- 
torical stories for young people, in connection with which 
he has justly earned a distinguished place. Whether such 
volumes as these will ever supplant the more dull record 
of history is doubtful ; but the author makes no greate 
claim than that they will lead boys on to more serious 
study, so we need not put it higher than that. We must 
confess to some feeling of distrust towards the modern 
peptonising methods of instruction, but the public favours 
the idea and the experts agree, so we must acquiesce. 
Granted the utility of the system, we cannot well conceive 
any books better adapted for their purpose than these. 



They are hrightly written, well printed, and tastefully 
illustrated ; and, above all, they are so cheap as to bt 
within reach of the very poorest. 

The Students English Dictionary. By Ogilvie and Annan- 
dale. (Blaclric and Son. 4s. ftd. nett.) 

Anybody who wants a good English dictionary at a 
reasonable price (and who does not ?) cannot do better 
than see this book before making his purchase. It is 
wonderful value — nearly nine hundred pages and excel- 
lently bound — and so far as we have had the opportunity 
of testing it, the information given is up to date and trust- 
worthy. We can confidently recommend it to all students. 

Elements of the Theory and Practice of Cookery. By 14. E. 
Williams and K. R. Fisher. (Macmillan and Co. 
45. 64. nett.) 

How far the science of cookery has recently progress*} 
in schools is evident from a casual look at the pages of this 
useful little book, which has already justified its existence 
by eleven successive editions in America. Whether it will 
be so popular here is somewhat doubtful ; its price 5 
rather against its adoption in most schools, though we 
think it ought to be in the hands of every teacher. It is 
no mere collection of mle-of-thumb recipes ; at every step 
science is at hand to point the way. References to " dam 
broth," " molasses candy," and M noodle soup " sound 
strange to our ears, but the majority of the dishes will 
be found to be the same as ours. A good many instructive 
illustrations are included in the book. 

Conversations on Chemistry. By W. Ostwald, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Leipzig. Part I., 
General Chemistry. Authorised translation by Eliza- 
beth Catherine Ramsay. Part II., Chemistry of the 
Most Important Elements and Compounds. Translated 
by Stuart K. Turnbull. (New York : John Wiley and 
Sons. London : Chapman and Hall. Part I., 6s. 6*\ 
nett ; Part II.. 8s. 6d. nett.) 

There is a prejudice against teaching by dialogue, too 
well founded on certain well-known instances. It had 
better be put aside here, for the book invites and requires 
a careful reading. " It is not for beginners only," the 
author confesses, " that I have written this book." The 
cross-fire of question and answer between the master and 
a very intelligent pupil who forgets little and often anti- 
cipates the end of an argument, is skilfully used to draw 
special attention to little points that would otherwise 
require parenthesis or footnote. The little asides are 
always full of meaning. 

The first volume is a fair first course in chemistry and 
the allied physics. The second is first of all a masterly 
treatise on the essentially chemical laws of combination. 
We begin with volumetric equivalents, go thence to acids* 
and bases, and weights of combination. Then follows a 
development of the atomic and molecular theories, and 
the ionic hypothesis seems but an easy step onwards. The 
examples taken are so skilfully chosen, and the difficulties 
met with such adroitness, that we can quite imagine a 
thoughtful schoolboy being brought to an understanding 
of the fundamental laws before he properly knows their 
names. i 
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The attitude taken towards theory is the soundest that 
we have seen in any elementary book. Law is founded 
on observed fact, and must be in agreement with it. Theory 
involves in addition an arbitrary assumption, and when 
completed by that means docs not tell us more than we 
know already. But it is a convenient aid to memory, and 
may lead to fresh discovery of fact* The assumption may 
even be unsound in fact, and secure its own rejection in 
favour of another assumption equally arbitrary and only 
a degree less unsound. We still regulate our days on the 
assumption that the sun moves round the earth — it rises 
and sets. But astronomy has required an advance to 
the theory of universal gravitation. Professor Ostwald's 
pupil has this view of theory presented to him in many 
places. 

This, then, is the most noticeable feature of Part XL 
But the interest is continued when the halogens introduce 
the grouping of elements. The more familiar metals are 
taken in order, and every opportunity is taken of producing 
familiarity with the theory of ions, which in the end seems 
as easy as that of atoms and molecules, and as useful. The 
apparatus required is to be found in the simplest labora- 
tory. The great fault about this English, or rather Ameri- 
can, edition is the absence of an index. The writer's 
learning is so scattered about on every page, and invites 
reference so often, that much time is spent in turning 
over pages* 



Principles of Botany. By J. Y, Bergen, A-&L, and B, M. 
Davis, Ph.D., Head of Department of Botany in the 
Marine Biological Laboratory, recently Assistant- 
Professor of Plant Morphology in the University of 
Chicago. (Ginn and Co. 6s. 6d.) 

American professors are industrious writers of text- 
iles, and they often do their work very well. This is 
exception, It bears examination in many ways, and 
interesting evidence of close personal work is seen every- 
where* Part I, is structural and physiological. Part II* 
deals with morphology, evolution and classification* This 
is the fullest part of the book, as it traces plant-life from 
the cell forms which are with difficulty separated from the 
animal kingdom up to the highest, humanly aided, develop 
ments of useful plants. Part II L, on the ecology and 
economy of plants, contains much curious reading of a 
kind not easily accessible. Insect pollination, dispersal 
of seeds, plant invasions from abroad , selective hybrid isa- 
are all here. The illustrations are unusually good, 
., t . as a rule, reproductions of careful drawings, not 
photographs, by one of the authors. Written from an 
American standpoint, the book will be found quite good 
enough for English readers. 



Dent's Series of Mathematical and Scientific Text-books 
for Schools* An Introduction to Practical Botany. 
Bv E. H. Davies J B.Sc*, F G*S«, County School, Barry. 

This is a workmanlike book, giving instructions for a 
two years* course of observation, note-making and drawing. 
The observation is that of familiar wild flowers and trees, 
their life and structure, as they can be followed during the 
working months of the year* The text gives descriptions 



in every-day language. At the end is a glossary of botanical 
terms in the order suggested by the text. A good book 
for a country school. 

Elementary Algebra. By W. D* Eggar, MA,, Assistant 
Master at Eton CotJege* (Edward Arnold* 3s. 6cf.) 

The treatment of algebra is here quite up to date. The 
problem is taken as the basis of the subject, and more than 
one-half the book is taken in reading the end of simul- 
taneous quadratics. The help is called in from time to 
time of graphs, here kept in their proper place ; factors, 
introduced partly by geometrical methods ; and the 
various processes of multiplication and division, with sub- 
stitution* Harder mechanical work is put later than 
usual on the ground that accuracy is already provided for 
by arithmetic. Then comes what may be called an omnibus 
chapter of " Various Processes and Theorems/ 1 including 
harder factors, remainder theorems, partial fractions, and 
the binomial theorem — the last, by a very elementary 
method, not needing permutations and combinations. 
The usual subjects of an elementary course occupy the 
rest of the book, Trigonometrical ratios give another 
chance of graph -drawing and evaluation. Variation is 
separated from and put later than ratio and proportion. 
Logarithms are introduced and treated as powers of ten, 
immediately after indices. Revision exercises and miscel- 
laneous examples are numerous. The usual Government 
four-figure logarithm tables complete what is sure to be a 
useful school-book. 

An Anthology of English Verse. With Introduction and 
Glossary. By A, J. Wyatt, M At, London and Cam- 
bridge ; and S. E* Goggin, B.A. London, (W. B. 
CJive, University Tutorial Press. 2s.) 

We do not care for the selection of poems. The " critical 
biographies ** contain little criticism and are faulty as to 
easily ascertained facts. We have, for instance, about 
Scott : -< . . * in 1805 [he] published his first metrical 
romance. The Lady of the Lake. This was followed by 
Marmion, The Lay of the Last Minstrel. . . .** In the 
glossary, which includes " explanatory notes," we are told 
that Julius Caesar was "the first Emperor of Rome." 
While obvious words like the Scottish burnie appear in it, 
biri is mis -explained ; bre&de. fa\ &c, are ignored ; and 
fou is printed fan (no printer's error, for fond is the next 
word)* The book is altogether inadequate for Board of 
Education or other examinations. 

The Wardens of the Northern Marches. The Creighton 
Memorial Lecture, delivered on October 4, 1907, by 
Thomas Hodgkin. B*A*. D.C.L ., LL.D. (Published 
for the University of London by John Murray. Price 
IJ.) 

Three men especially have been attracted by the story 
of Border life — Froissart, Sir Waiter Scott, and Bishop 
Creighton — all men of a peculiarly human turn of mind. 
No better subject could have been chosen for a Creighton 
Memorial Lecture. Dr. Hodgkin shares the enthusiasm 
of his predecessors. The only thing to regret is the fact 
that he had to compress what he has to tell us into one 
lecture. He had to traverse some familiar ground, but 
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has something new also to reveal about the harassed life 
of the Wardens not only in guarding but also in controlling 
their \ery turbulent fellow subjects. Part IV. of the 
lecture is of especial interest. 

A Book of Noble Women. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
(Mcthucn. 1907. 35. 6d.) 
The noble women whose biographies are here told, are 
Joan of Arc, Jeanne D'Albret, Mary Stuart, M£re Ange- 
lique, Marie Th6rese, Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, 
Hannah Moore, Fanny Burney, Elizabeth Fry, Jane 
Austen, Dorothy Wordsworth, Mary Somerville, Charlotte 
and Emily Bronte, Sister Dora, Elizabeth Barrett-Brown- 
ing. A selection so varied is not easily grouped under any 
one title. We have no inclination to stir disputes on the 
character of Mary Queen of Scots ; but since the author 
says of her : " How one could wish that history had never 
had to record that faithless embrace, that treacherous 
gift," it is clear that the epithet M noble " must be ascribed 
to her in a different sense from its application to Joanjof 
Arc or Merc Angelique. A high distinction laxly employed 
loses its worth. But such classifications are always diffi- 
cult. Books have recently appeared on " eminent " 
women, M saintly " women and " good " men. The sug- 
gestion will sometimes occur that the sketches were written 
first and the general title discovered, more or less appro- 
priately, afterwards. The book before us is very graphi- 
cally and interestingly written. In its appreciation of 
individuals it suffers, however, to our mind from a lack of 
proportion. While every human sympathy, for instance, 
is enlisted in the misfortunes of Marie Antoinette, the 
misfortunes of the people, the causes which account for the 
infuriated passions of the Revolution, must be read else- 
where. This side is needed to keep the historic balance 
true. 

The British Isles, in McDougall's Geographical Readers 
Series of Our Own and Other Lands, is clearly written and 
illustrated with a number of excellent photographs. The 
Irish section, accompanied by photographs in colour, is 
more interesting and vivid than the other chapters and 
would attract a child's attention without undue strain. 

The Bible Story, for Children of all Ages. By Helen H. 
Lanson. The Beginnings of the Jewish Church. 
(Macmillan. 1907. 3s. 6d.) 

The difficult task is here attempted of re-telling biblical 
stories partly in the original expressions and partly in 
modern. The selected period is Genesis to the death of 
Joseph, but New Testament passages are interpolated with 
a curious effect. Thus under the subject " Man " comes 
Man's enemy Satan, with an apocalyptic sketch of St. 
Michael casting down the Dragon, and written pictures 
of our Lord overcoming Satan. Then after the chapter 
on the Fall comes a chapter on Salvation, with a picture of 
the Crucifixion. Similarly Cain's rejection is followed by 
the story of the Prodigal Son. Some of the illustrations 
are excellent. But wc would plead for severer restriction 
to the historic. Why is Abraham entering the land of 
Canaan represented as preceded by four cherubic youths 
of a type suggestive of the classical editions of the seven- 
teenth century ? Then again, the text, p. 73, describes 
Ishmael as a big boy of fifteen or sixteen, but in the picture 
following he is a diminutive figure of a much younger 



period. The intention of the book is excellent, the printing 
bold and clear, and the illustrations plentiful, the language 
well adapted for its purpose — the instruction of a child. 

The First Book of Kings. With Introduction, Notes,. 
Appendices and Maps. Edited by A. E. Rubie, D.D., 
Headmaster of Eltham College. (Methuen. 1907. 
25. nett.) 
Among the chief features of this edition, which forms 
one of the series of Methuen 's junior school books, are the 
comparisons between the order of the text in the Hebrew 
and in the Septuagint ; the exactness of the geographical 
details, and the first-rate character of the maps ; the 
acceptance of the general principles of the Higher Criticism ; 
the clearness with which the primitive ethical conditions,, 
as, for instance, David's final advice to Solomon, are stated 
and explained ; the account of the different standpoints of 
the respective compilers of Kings and Chronicles, and the 
bearing of it on the contents of their narratives. Appendices 
of persons and places are valuable. We are not equally 
sure of the appendix of examination papers. The difficulty 
in books of this kind is to emphasise the religious and 
spiritual side of things. The main strength of the present 
edition lies, we think, rather in its scholarly accuracy. 

Delecta Biblica. Compiled from the Vulgate edition of 
the Old Testament, and arranged for the use of begin- 
ners in Latin. By a Sister of Notre Dame. (Longmans. 
1907. 15.) 
The preface to this little volume explains that since the 
difficulty in beginning a new literature, consists partly in 
the form or language and partly in the contents, the task 
will be greatly simplified if the contents are already known. 
With this object in view some fifty-six well known passages 
have been selected from the Latin translation of the Old 
Testament in order to facilitate study in that language. 
The earlier selections are accompanied by a number of 
easy questions in Latin, reminding one greatly of some 
mediaeval discussion. Here, for instance, is the earliest. 
Quid formavit Deus de Unto terrae ? De quo formavit Deus 
Adam? Ubi posuit Adam Deus? Quid dixit Dominus 
Deus post Adam formatum? (Ipsissima da verba), &c. 
Answers in every case to be given in Latin. A good vocabu- 
lary is added, and notes which connect the Latin words 
with French and English derivatives. 

Short Studies in English Literature. (Nelson and Sons.) 

This scries of Short Studies in English Literature, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Nelson at an almost phenomenally cheap 
cost, are on the whole excellently chosen. It includes 
such familiar classics as Washington Irving's Sleepy Hollow ; 
Lamb's Tales ; various selections (or long poems) from 
English and American poets, and here and there somewhat 
miscellaneous volumes such as the volume that includes 
Carlyle's Hero or Divinity and Matthew Arnold's Balder 
Dead, a somewhat incongruous combination. 

We have not space to enter into any detailed criticism, 
but as regards the Tennyson selection we feel it might have 
been more judiciously done. These cheap, handy, well- 
printed little books are clearly intended for the schoolroom, 
and when space is so precious, such poems as " (Enone " 
and " A Dream of Fair Women," and one or two others, 
might have been omitted, whilst other lyrics and ballads 
might well have been included. 
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Ths Alphabetical Encyclopaedia of Ancient History and 
Geography, edited by Dr, Emil Reich r k a handy little 
vol urn; containing the principal classical names. But 
are we not for the most part familiar with these, and is not 
a dictionary of this sort required rather for those which 
are obscure and not discoverable in the school elas ics ? We 
note that Mr. Reich has himself recognised this drawback 
and proposes to publish as a companion volume, an abridged 
edition of Seyflert's valuable work on Classical Antiqu 

The wide range of subjects included in Messrs* Blackie's 
English Texts, their pretty and neat form, and the modest 
price of sixpence, combine to make these little blue volumes 
most welcome, Froissart's Tahs in three volumes, and 
Fresco tt r s Monteiuma, are, if our memory can be trusted, 
quite inaccessible in this cheap form, and they furnish a 
mine of delightful wealth for the lucky modem chUd. On 
the whole the editor, Mr. House, has done his work judi- 
ciously : but in any future edition of these volumes the 
introduction to Dickens's Cricket on the Hearth might well 
be revised, if not omitted. It is a very rash proceeding to 
lay down dicta which are capable of contradiction equally 
dogmatic. For example, Mr. Rouse declares that Dickens's 
characters are n essentially human, never puppets without 
life or individuality." Elsewhere he says : " Perhaps no 
other author, except Shakespeare, has created so many 
types which are easily recognisable for flesh and blood." 
It would be instructive to know to which of Dickens's 
endless array of characters, almost always caricatures, Mr. 
Rouse refers* Is not the truth rather that Dickens almost 
invariably selects some oddity of feature or touch of gesture 
or of phrase which is purely outward and no way significant 
of the man : just those traits coarsely marked and appre- 
hended, that an actor can present, and in his presentation 
exhaust the conception. Is it Harold Skim pole or Mrs. 
Jetlyby or Tulkinghorn the solicitor, or Micawber, or any 
other of his portraits which catch a likeness of a sort by 
exclusively selecting and exaggerating a peculiarity (which 
marks, but does not represent, a man), that Mr, Rouse 
recognises as " flesh and blood " ? Young people are so 
eager to find in their art what is positive and easily recognis- 
able that criticism which purports to be instructive, should 
be specially careful to point out the delicate and subtle 
shades and lights that make up the great art of portraiture, 
the truth of which largely depends upon the recognition 
of a primal fact of the cunning manner in which Nature 
ads motives, so that the most selfish have some glimmer* 

ag of consciousness that they are not all they should be. 

whilst the good are likewise, not entirely good. The 

s hand may be subdued to what it works in, but the 

flyer is there and he has powers of speech, thought and feeling 

rhich cannot be translated into the dye-tub. 

Stories from Roman History (published by Methuen), 
by E. Wilmot-Buxton, are clearly and simply given, but 
they are somewhat lacking in fire and animation. 

We like much better A First History of Greece, by Edith 

E, Firth, from the same publishers, many pages of which 

otably the chapter on " Alexander the Great,'* would stir 

nation and fill him with a desire to read the 

Greek authors. 

To I >liver and Boyd, who are the publishers of 

i Excelsior Readers, we offer our heartiest congratulations. 
Whoever is responsible for the literature and illustrations 



contained in their Excelsior Reading Books not only knows, 
au fond, the quality of the child's imagination and heart 
(the unspoiled child that is), but is also an admirable juiJ^e 
of what constitutes the right literature for a child. Too 
often the mistake is made by distinguished gentlemen 
of the universities, and too often the same mistakes are 
praised by their brother critics, in choosing passages of 
great literature which in no way affect or stir the child's 
heart and imagination. It is not enough to present to the 
child immortal poems or prose passages. If that were 
enough, every elementary child would be long ere this 
invested with taste and judgment. The cardinal point in 
such selections is to find poems and stories, unknown tit 
they may be, which contain the essential qualities of 
beautiful true literature, and that the fresh soul of a child 
responds to. We are delighted to see Arabian imaginative 
stories in the collection — we are still far too insular — and 
the inclusion of lovely tender lyrics by Mary Kingsley 
and others, chosen especially for the child's limited com* 
prehension. There is not an unspoiled girl or boy who 
would not buy the charming inexpensive Excelsior Reader, 
carefully graduated according to the age of the little 
reader. 

Illustrations of English Literature. Selected by Clara 
Thomson. Four volumes, is, ^d. each. 
This series of carefully chosen extracts will probably be 
found useful by teachers of English literature, but it is 
extremely doubtful whether it would be a good thing to 
place these volumes in the hands of the pupils themselves. 
Now that practically all the classics, with the exception 
of some of the Elizabethans, may be bought for a nominal 
price, there seems no good reason why extracts, and above 
all, prose extracts should be used in the schools. Some, 
indeed, of the prose extracts would be incomprehensible 
to young people, and we should be much interested to know 
what a class of fifth- form girls would make of that wonderful 
and profound piece of writing, H The Everlasting Yea," 
as it stands by itself, torn from its illuminating and wonder- 
ful companion chapters. There is a real danger that this 
constant reading of extracts by young people will create 
a distaste for longer works, just as a continued course of 
newspaper and magazine reading kills all love of better 
class literature* 

History of Scotland, for Schools. By P. Hume Brown, 
MA.. LLP, {Oliver and Boyd- is. 6d„) 
A short history of Scotland for young people was very 
much needed, and Professor Hume Brown has satisfactorily 
supplied this want. He has traced the sequence of cause 
and events by which Scotland gradually became a nation ; 
and at the same time he has given a picture of the life of the 
people. It is simply and graphically written, and will 
inspire many of its readers to go to a larger history of Scot- 
land. And this is the end and aim of all school books, 

Blackie's Model Readers, in five volumes, (icd, to is. 6d) 

Nothing but praise can be given to these books ; the 
pieces chosen are in every way suitable to young and grow- 
ing minds, and are graduated very carefully. Book V. 
is specially commended for the many delightful extracts 
from modern writers, such asC. ]. Cornish, R. S. Hicbens, 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser, &c., which are not easily to be obtained 
in handy form. 
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Nature Study made Easy. By E. B. Shallow, A.M., and 
Winifred T. Cullen. xii + 136 pages. Illustrations. 
Macmillan. 25. nett. 

A School Arithmetic. By H. S. Hall, M.A., and F. H. 
Stevens, M.A. xiv + 476 + xl pages. Answers. Macmillan. 
45. 6d. 
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x + 304 pages. Macmillan. 25. 6d. 
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Gulliver's Travels. By Dean Swift. 116 pages. Mc- 
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A Legend of Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott. 216 pages- 
McDougall. $d. nett. 

Easy Lessons in French. By V. P. Kitchin, B.A. Book 
II. viii + 88 pages. Illustrations. Cassell. 6d. 
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pages. (The Carmelite Classics.) Horace Marshall and 
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John Murray. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare's The Merchant of Venice. Edited by S. C. 
Coggin, B.A. xlviii + 130 pages. University Tutorial 
Press. 2s. 

General Physics. An Elementary Text-Book for Colleges. 
By H. Crew, Ph.D. xii + 522 pages. Diagrams. Mac- 
millan. 12s. nett. 

Longman's Nature Poetry Book for Children. By Asenath 
Smith, viii + 52 pages. 35 Illustrations. Longmans, 
is. 

Good Health. By F. G. Jewett. Edited for the use of 
English Schools. By Alice Ravenhill. x + 172 pages. 
Illustrations. Ginn. is. 6d. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
August 31, 1908. 

An interesting discussion has been opened recently 
in the columns of the Morning Post on the subject 
of the teaching of Latin. Editorial approval having 
been bestowed on the conversational method as 
opposed to the slow and steady progress founded 
on grammar and a dictionary, experts of varying 
authority have been airing their views both for and 
against it. So far as the correspondence has gone 
at the time of writing this note, we arc inclined to 
think that neither side has scored very heavily in 
the controversy, because the crux of the whole 
problem lies in the ability or otherwise of the master 
to interpret a given method successfully. It goes 
without saying that a scholar of the resource and 
versatility of Dr. Rouse can obtain wonderful 
results by his own means ; whether others of lesser 
capacity can do so we are inclined to doubt. The 
ordinary man who has not been accustomed by 
constant practice to thinking and talking in Latin 
f ould not, we are convinced, be able to keep the 
terest of a class going for long unless he spent an 
ormous time in the preparation of the lesson ; 
id the contention that Virgil, for instance, should 



be explained in Latin to the class strikes us as being 
a very debatable point. Whether translation is or 
is not intended to be a means of teaching English, 
there can be no two opinions about its value in the 
development of a good English style. The old 
" Delphin " of our boyhood's days had all its notes 
in Latin, and had a canine prose reproduction of 
the original verse in the margin ; but we have never 
heard that it produced good results, either in know- 
ledge of the language or ability to use it. Again, 
even though much in the older systems of teaching 
Latin is now discredited, we must not lose sight of the 
disciplinary value of formal grammar. We shrewdly 
suspect that the best way to advance will be found, 
as usual, in a line equidistant from both extremes. 

Legal education is so technical in character that 
under normal circumstances matters in respect to it 
do not find a place in these columns. But reference 
may be made to an important new departure which 
is announced for the coming term. A century ago 
the aspiring barrister learnt his work almost entirely 
in the chambers of a practising lawyer. He gained 
his knowledge from the well-filled stores of his 
master's mind in the process of unravelling the 
intricacies in which pleadings and all kinds of pro- 
cedure were enwrapped in those days, far more even 
than at the present time. Gradually a change was 
effected and expedited by the formation in 1852 of 
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the Council of Legal Education, by the four Inns of 
Court. From that time book-learning tended to 
supplant practical knowledge until it has been felt 
that the young barrister now goes into court quite 
ignorant of matters of etiquette and procedure. In 
order to remedy this defect the Director of Legal 
Studies, Dr. Blake Odgers, K.C., proposes to deliver 
"two courses of lectures. One will have in view the 
work in a barrister's chambers, and the other in 
court, more particularly in the County Court. The 
success of the venture is anticipated with some 
confidence. Under any circumstances it makes 
evident that the Council of Legal Education desire 
to keep pace with modern requirements. 

A description of the changes in the pronuncia- 
tion of Greek recommended by the Classical Associa- 
tion has appeared in a recent issue of the Times, and 
has aroused a champion of Jones Minor to denounce 
the new movement in no measured terms in the 
columns of an evening paper. Before commenting 
on the effect of the proposed alterations, it should be 
noticed that of the old Universities, Cambridge is 
much more keen on reform than Oxford, which 
still retains the so-called "heathenish and bar- 
barian " pronunciation of Latin in its ceremonies. 
Mr. Winbolt, who appears as the mouthpiece of 
the Association in this instance, imbibed most of his 
knowledge of classics on the banks of the Isis, and 
this JEact must weigh with us, inasmuch as he is 
evidently a convert, to whom a long experience of 
class teaching has shown a better way. We have 
all of us a prejudice in favour of methods which 
have produced such excellent results in our own 
cases, and fear that any change of plan will be 
merely one more stumbling-block in the way of 
youth ; nevertheless, the reformers seem to have gone 
far towards making out their case. If, as is admitted 
(though we confess to having had misgivings of our 
own at the time it was introduced) the new pronun- 
ciation of Latin has been adopted with ease in most 
schools, and has brought uniformity of practice 
into what may be described generally as foreign 
language teaching, there is every reason why Greek 
should be brought into line with it ; its omission 
anight have the very result which Jones Minor's 
henchman affects to regard with apprehension — the 
relegation of Greek still further into the background. 
All the same, we feel that the reformers are on safer 
ground when they tackle vowel sounds than when 
they deal with consonants: in the latter department 
the mischief begun at the tower of Babel is still 



rampant, even within the confines of this Europe of 
ours. 

On another page will be found a letter — the last, 
be it noted, at the present stage — on the Esperanto 
controversy. We have tried to hold the scales 
evenly between the disputants, and may be allowed 
now to give our general impression of the conclusions 
to be drawn from the discussion, as it strikes the 
average man. The first is that the future of some 
sort of universal language seems assured : what has 
been done at these periodical Esperanto conferences 
is beyond question and beyond ridicule, and it is 
just as well to admit with a good grace that people 
of highly diverse nationalities have been able to 
meet and converse together in an artificial tongue, 
and to enjoy some of the world's scenic masterpieces 
interpreted in the same way. But there are rocks 
ahead. There is already a second Richmond in the 
field ; Ido claims to be superior in many respects to 
its parent Esperanto, while the upholders of the 
latter system wax eloquently indignant at the bare 
idea of the new creation being mentioned in the 
same breath as their own beloved tongue. Well, 
we shall see what happens before long, no doubt ; 
but our unbiased opinion is that if the Esperantists 
object to any and every emendation they are 
adopting a perfectly logical but impossible attitude : 
in seeking to save their language they will certainly 
lose it. " What of our texts, grammars, and diction- 
aries ? " they say. They will be useless, and most 
of the money spent upon producing these thousands 
of volumes will be lost. Just so, but publishing is 
always risky work. Let Esperanto be content with 
the position that it has won, of being an international 
code, and all will be well. Judiciously shepherded 
(and altered, if necessary) it may become, in the true 
sense, international. But if those in authority 
claim infallibility and inflexibility for their leaders' 
rules they may stave off a cataclysm for some years, 
but it will be all the more shattering when it does 
come. 

The shortage of teachers in elementary schools, 
which was officially anticipated for next year, seems 
to have been based upon very insufficient inquiry, 
to judge from the pessimistic reports which have 
reached the N.U.T. from the training colleges. 
Scores of applicants have to be satisfied with 
" uncertificated " posts, many with no posts at all, 
and there seems no doubt that the profession is 
suffering from overcrowding. A suggestion has 
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been made that parents should be warned 
s risk which they incur in sending their children 
into this kind of work ; but we are afraid that so 
long as scholarships ace etfexed fur the avowed 

I purpose of preparing teachers, and so long as the 
1 superiority hangs over the career 
>olmaster, the working classes will be only 
too ready to fill the gaps. The fact is that the 
elementary teachers are just now beginning to feel 
are which has long ago been experienced in 
I ools — the overcrowding consequent 
npon the admission of a large number of not fully 
qualified teachers into the profession, a state of things 
which tends to lower the level of remuneration, The 
only remedy is the same in both cases — to insist upon 
a proper standard of qualification in the teaching 
i of a school as a condition of the grant of public 
money; This reform has certainly been adumbrated 
by the Board of Education, and seems to be a weapon 
which they are holding over public bodies so as to 
Screw their schools up to a proper state of efficiency. 

We ought to liave drawn attention ere this to the 
*r meeting of the Association of Assistant 
[asters, which is to take place on September 9 and 
10 at the Mathematical School, Rochester, The 
principal resolutions on the paper refer to the 
outcome of the Association s action in fighting the 
now famous Richmond case, When the law 
led tliat the assistant master's fixity of 
tenure was of so nebulous a character that he could 
be dismissed at a moment's notice without any 
appeal, the Association took counsel with the head- 
masters with the view of arriving at a way out of a 
situation which was unsatisfactory to everybody, 
The result is that a BUI has been introduced into 
Parliament which, when it is passed (as it should be 
without opposition), will end this intolerable state 
of things. Assistant masters who are not members 
of the Association (and there are many) ought to 
what has been done for them as a body, 
and the least they can do in return is to join it. We 
brief for the A.M. A., but we are convinced 
that it will have to include a much larger number 
of members before it is regarded by the powers that 
be as representing the profession as a whole. It 

ich against secondary educa- 

that the ranks of its teachers are either badly 

pathetic, or both. All the more 

then, to those energetic spirits who have 

actu led in setting the machinery of 

diament in motion to redress their wrongs. 
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On Certain Underlying Ideals 
of Moral Education 

By Cloudeslcy Brereton 

Vice-chairman of Section VT. (c) First Internal 
Congresion Moral Instruction, September 1908 

All moral instruction, if it is not to degenerate into a mere 
loose collection of recipes, all moral training, if it is not 
to become a mechanical system, of unintelligent discipline* 
must alike presume on the part of the teacher, if ool 
the taught, some regular dogmatic system, ethical, 
ethico-religious, or religious, or at least some definitely 
apprehended ideal. It is not necessary, it would be in 
the highest degree unwise, to attempt to reveal at once 
fro the pupil the system in its entirety. Yet, tor my 
part, I am a firm believer in a judicious method of 
suggesting to the pupil the logical strength of the doc- 
trines one may be indirectly inculcating, because in view 
of the self -enlightenment, the SeibsUErkUrung that 
inevitably follows in the case of every pupil at a later 
age, it is a great gain for the pupil to find that some 
;a least of the beliefs he holds have not only the sanction 
of custom and sentiment but also of logic. 

This, however, is, one must admit, a matter of con- 
troversy. On the other hand, there should be little 
dispute that the practical revelation of the underlying 
ideals of conduct should take place very early, provided 
they are presented in language " understaoded of" 
the child. Such ideals give a sort ot skeleton pattern, 
a workng hypothesis, on which the young life may grow, 
however much it may fill in the details, and should 
fill them in, after its own heart, broidering the present 
on the canvas of the past Ideals, rightly understood, 
are no mere dry logical sanctions,, but spiritual incen- 
lives. They constitute a potent appeal to the emotions. 
At the same time they contain a sub-conscious logical 
element, as they unwittingly seek for facts and reasons 
in order to attain fulness and reality. One may define 
an ideal as fides quarens inUUtctum. But it also contains 
a kinetic element . It not only arouses emotion and seeks 
justification in reality, it also stimulates to action. 
Once a child has made it its own, he is no longer content 
to admire it aesthetically as a beautiful thing* It 
leaven that permeates and ferments the intellect and the 
will alike. In other words, it is not merely a star but a 
loadstar. 

What then should be the ideal or ideals of a common 
ethical system of moral instruction if it L-. to have an 
abiding root ? A glance at history may help us* 

Up to the close of the eighteenth century* the doctrines 
of personal and corporate obligation held fae field. 
The nineteenth century may be described as one long 
Petition of Rights. The task of the school to-d I 
to conciliate, if possible, these two doctrines, which can 
never long be left asunder without a danger of moral 
servitude or moral anarchy. By all means let us hold 
high les droits de I'komme, but let us be careful to show 
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have formed the bases of Chinese literary education 
through the centuries. 

The inventions of paper and writing thereon with ink 
facilitated studies, and a new system of characters easier 
to trace followed their discovery. 

Under the first Han (204 b.c-8 a.d.) dynasty the dis- 
ciples of Confucius survived many persecutions, and 
gradually acquired predominant influence at Court. The % 
fifth emperor reorganised class and popular instruction 
throughout his domain, and the literary class enjoyed 
supremacy in political administration. The Minister of 
Rites, chosen from this class, controlled examinations, 
studies, and ttie civil service. Aspirants were classed 
according to their proficiency in one of the six liberal 
arts, viz., music, arithmetic, ceremonies, the use of the 
bow, the art of managing a chariot, and knowledge 
of the books of history. 

In the final examination two sets of questions were 
proposed. These were written on two tables, the easier 
set on the larger table. Whichever set of questions 
the candidate hit with his arrow he answered. This was 
called " shooting at the tables." 

I* In addition to the superior academy, three other 
institutions designed for the teaching of sacred ideas 
existed in or near the imperial capital. The " Round 
Table " contained eight large halls and a dozen boarding- 
houses ; it was set apart for the sons of the king and 
of his superior officers. The "Luminous Hall" was 
devoted to the study of the sacred rites and ceremonies. 
The " Tower of Spirits " was the college of astronomers. 

The movement in favour of popular education during 
this dynasty owes its impetus to Wen-ong, governor of 
Chu, who, seeing his people ignorant and vicious* raised 
them morally and intellectually by means of a system of 
colleges and schools which he instituted. His personal 
visits to towns multiplied pupils and aroused enthusiasm. 
He introduced competitive examinations, cultivated a 
spirit of emulation, and under his beneficent rule the 
students of Chu became celebrated not less for their 
virtues than for their learning. The whole of China 
followed his lead. Instruction based upon the works 
of Confucius was given. Schools were graded. Pro- 
gress from grade to grade was encouraged, and the lad of 
ambition and intellect could reach the highest offices 
of State employment Numerous edicts were promulgated 
nourishing the new movement. Titles rewarded him who 
attained distinction in studies and in morals. The 
ideal product of this dynasty at this time was the perfect 
man, sound in body, keen and ready of intellect, mind 
stored with the wisdom of the ancients, and with personal 
character fully developed in accordance with Chinese 
ideas of piety and morality. 

General Wang-mang usurped the throne, ruled 
despotically, and was assassinated. The palace was 
burned ; the imperial archives and library were con- 
sumed. A member of the house of Han ascended the 
throne. He had not the support of the literates, and 
was deposed. His successor, of the same family, nourished 
on the writings of Confucius, well disposed towards 
studies, showed favour to the lettered community. In 



his capital, Lo-yang, on the Yellow River, he built a 
higher college, and under him a system of public in- 
struction similar in its details to that which existed 
under the first dynasty was reconstituted. During 
the third decade of the second century A.D. a short 
period of decadence ensued, and buildings fell into decay; 
but by 146 a.d. a revival had taken place, since in that 
year 30,000 journeyed to the capital for the purpose of 
completing their degrees. The descendants of Con- 
fucius were raised to the rank of princes and enriched 
with valuable gifts of money and of silks. The finances 
of the schools and colleges within the capital were drawn 
from the imperial treasury ; the support of district 
schools was derived from the local exchequer. 

Decadence again set in towards the end of the dynasty. 
The sons of highly placed officials fraudulently escaped 
the rigours of the competitive examination, while the poor 
and earnest student was excluded from the appoint- 
ments that his attainments should have secured. The 
literates remonstrated in vain against the power of the 
eunuchs, withdrew from court, met in secret, issued 
satires and scathing criticisms against the emperor, and 
called down vengeance on their heads. Many were 
imprisoned, and at least a thousand were executed. 

The Yellow Bonnets, disciples of Tao, raised, the 
standard of revolt. The capital was. burnt. The em- 
peror abdicated. Education languished and civil war 
flourished. Three new kingdoms arose from the ruins 
of the empire. 

Towards the end of the third century B.a the three 
kingdoms were again reunited under the Tsin dynasty. 
The founder at the beginning of his reign erected a 
higher college in his capital. He appointed two superior 
officers, with a staff of fifteen assistants, but notwith- 
standing his endeavours, internal and external troubles 
ruined his enterprises. The land seethed with the 
turmoil of Tartar invasions often repeated. The 
followers of Confucius, Buddha* and Tao ceaselessly 
struggled for power. Competitive examinations wees 
conducted irregularly. Colleges founded one year 
ceased to exist the next. There was no stability. 
Dynasty yielded to dynasty. In the middle of the sixth 
century the retrogressive movement in education and 
the disruptive force of internal and external troubles 
had increased to such an extent that the emperor in 
despair broke his sword and burned his library of 140,000 
volumes, declaring that his skill in arms and his pro- 
ficiency in letters were both useless. 

The founder of the Soui {581 A.D.-618 a.d.) dynasty, 
a man of action rather than of letters, spared little 
on learning, but his son was as prodigal in this direc- 
tion as his father had been penurious. He created a 
renewed interest in studies, and, following the older 
models, refounded a State system of education. The 
result showed itself in the production of many books 
on war, agriculture, medicine, and astrology. His 
tolerance of the doctrines of Buddha and of Tao f 
together with his heavy imposts, led to his assassina- 
tion. 

The epoch covered by the Tkang dynasty (618-901 
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a.d,) was one of remarkable enthusiasm far learning 
h departmental college comprised eighty pupils : 
each chief place in a department had three orders of 
colleges, containing sixty, fifty, and forty pupils respec- 
tively ; and other district colleges of three orders 
included forty, thirty-five, and twenty- five pupils. 

The six colleges of the imperial capital were under the 
direction of superior State officers. The two hostels 
great literature and of higher literature, near the 
capital, provided for the graduation of young men in 
high literature. The syllabus of studies included the 
five sacred books, the authorised dictionaries, mathe- 
matics, and astronon 

The books chosen for the study of mathematics, 
covered a wide field, and at least fourteen years passed 
in the mathematical schools were necessary to complete 
the course. Military schools were also established in 
the cantons. 
There were three means of graduation : by promo- 
subsequent to success in the competitive examina- 
ms ; by distinction in the district and by being 
* presented-by-the-district " ; by having the honour 
conferred by the emperor on account of fl extraordinary 
talents " in virtue, capability, or in learning. Graduates 
ere of different orders— graduates of superior excellence, 
ted graduates, graduates in laws, in character, in 
culation, in knowledge of the three special histories, 
or of one of them. Graduates who comprehended the 
sacred books were further subdivided according to the 
extent of their knowledge. 

Degrees were ceremoniously conferred, with the 
drinking of wine and the sacrifice of a small victim. 
The song beginning " The stag raised on high his voice M 
was chanted. 

Towards the middle of the period the strifes of sec- 
taries, the Tibetan invasion, and the rise of the eunuchs 
brought about a deterioration in studies. 

Wealth rather than learning gained State appoint- 
ments, Owing to complaints of laxity of examining 
officers, the direction of the competitive examinations 
was transferred to the Minister of Offices, though the 
Minister of Rites retained the right of appointment to 
s in the administration, The great jealousy that 
ed between these officers militated against efficiency, 
inch as the best positions were distributed by the 
Minister of Rites to the privileged classes. 

A great advance in medical studies followed en- 
couragement given to experiment. Military sch 
also flourished. Aspirants submitted to seven tests : 
ith the bow and arrow at the great butt; 
he I ; seback and on foot ; management of the 

n foot ; management of the lance on horse- 
; physical development ; distinct pronunciation ; 
ping of burdens. 

I the country during the first half 
ith centi : of peace declined; 

1275 ad.) family 
to th e set in. which was assisted 

by the in vention o ( i ng on wood, whereby 

books were mill tip- lly. Ruined collegiate build- 




ings were repaired. The founding of public libraries 
containing thousands of books brought the means of 
gaining knowledge within the reach of thousands, and 
these libraries ultimately developed into district colleges 
which took the place of the older ones. 

Frauds committed during the competitive examina- 
tions led to the making of strict regulations. Officials 
controlled the issue of authorised paper to candidates and 
the particulars entered thereon. Each paper 
carried the official seal, together with, the name, age^ 
canton, test, and rank of the candidate, Examin t 
results were entered thereon in red ink. All particulars 
entered were checked. Severe penalties awaited those 
found guilty of accepting bribes, breaking regulations, 
or giving unjust decisions. 

Additional precautions limited the possibility of cheat- 
ing in 1015, when a bureau of copyists was founded. The 
duty of its members consisted in transcribing exactly the 
answers of candidates. 

During the reign of Chin-tsoung (1068- 1085) his 
minister introduced many reforms. He suppressed 
many of the intermediate degrees, simplified examina- 
tions, modified the courses of study, and wrote commen- 
taries on the ancient books which became the recognised 
books of the schools. These, tainted with false 
doctrine, incurred condemnation by the lettered class. 
After a rebellion in Cochin-China the minister retired 
in disgrace, and wrote an analytic dictionary of the 
characters of the Chinese language. 

The new emperor restored the old order, but with 
important modifications. Pupils of the higher college 
were classed in three orders, those of the exterior, interior, 
and superior chambers, according to their merit and the 
place of their lodging, Promotion from one to another 
depended on success in studies. Marks were awarded on 
class work as well as on compositions done for exami- 
nations. The three-chamber system extended to the 
provinces. 

Later the celebrated Kubla-Khan especially nourished 
the three sciences of medicine, divination, and astrology. 
Under the Chinese dynasty Ming (1368-1644A.D.) an 
elementary school was erected lor every twenty- five 
houses, QSsiftl codes and regulations were issued 
respecting rites, archery, writing, and mathematics. 
Masters and pupils received a supply of food. The 
shape of vestments was regulated by statute. 

In 1466 the system of classification by marks gained 
during examination was replaced by the awarding of 
marks for terms kept, time spent at home with special 
instructors being also counted, »-g 

Side by side with the State public libraries many 

libraries sustained by private associations arose, |T'hese 

were regarded as a menace to the former, The edict 

ordering their abolition was only imperfectly obeyed, and 

after a time they again flourished with renewed vigour. 

In addition to a splendidly organised system of literary 

education, the sovereigns of the Ming family encouraged 

ry studies, musi trology. 

Every village under the Maw fey possessed 

hool. The beginner learned by heart the book of 
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the three words, then that of the four characters, at the 
rate of four, and afterwards of six, characters a day. 
These he repeated to the master, backing the book. He 
learned to write by tracing characters on transparent 
paper. 

School hours were from seven or eight in the morning 
until noon, and from two o'clock until six. 

When the characters were known the boy studied the 
four books of morals containing precepts from Confucius 
and Meng-tseu, and afterwards the five classical books. 
The master explained the meanings of passages which had 
to be learned by heart. At the end of their fifth or sixth 
year of school life pupils knew enough for the ordinary 
needs of life, but those who desired to enter for the 
literary competitions stayed at school longer. Arith- 
metic was taught only in the schools of mathematics. 

The director of education had charge of examinations 
and nominated the teachers in the higher colleges. He 
conducted an annual examination in the subjects of 
primary study — e.g., morals, Chinese language and modern 
reading, the kind of writing for competitions, handwriting 
exercises, analysis; of a prose passage taken from the 
classical books, composition in ancient and modern style, 
the rites and the song. 

Competitive examinations were conducted with in- 
creased strictness.j Nv merous c fficers with special duties 
assisted the | examiners. The paper used, which the 
State stationers manufactured, was divided into squares 
by means of lines. Each paper was sealed, and names 
of candidates covered up. A copy of the candidates' 
answers, made in[the bureau of copyists, was submitted 
to the examiners. Examinations for the second degree, 
the licentiate, took? place contemporaneously every third 
year in the provincial capitals. They lasted about 
thirty days. The hall of examinations was divided into 
a number of small cells about 4 ft. by 3 in area, with 
a single entrance,! a seat, and a table. Candidates on 
entry subscribed the register, and were searched. All 
objects served to them were under control. A military 
guard watched the hall day and night. The very 
officers were under supervision. After the last test the 
hall was closed for twenty-five days, during which the 
papers were examined. Three cannons gave the signal 
that the lists were ccmplete. The names of the success- 
ful candidates were read aloud one by one, and after 
each name a salvo of three cannon-shots was fired. The 
under-governor invested each with the cap, gown, and 
buttons[distinctive of the degree. 

Examinations for the " doctorate " were conducted 
every three years in the imperial capital, and candidates 
had to present a certificate of identity from the prefect of 
their district. 

Travelling expenses and a grant for winter clothing 
were allowed, and those frcm the more distant regions 
used gratuitously the horses of the State post. 

The high-water mark of scholarship, membership of 
the Imperial Academy of China, could be gained by 
passing a competitive examination held in the imperial 
palace under the supervision of the President or Vice- 
President of Rites. A further examination before the 



emperor was taken by those aspiring to first or second 
rank in the college 

Of late years various modifications have been intro- 
duced as a result of the conflict of East and West. A 
system of colleges similar to those of Europe was 
established in 1898, bet this was abandoned. Western 
ideas are gradually permeating China. The influence of 
commerce, of missionary enterprise, and of the advance 
of Western ideas increases daily. In 1903 the Dowager 
Empress substituted examinations in the sciences and 
languages of the West for those of literary competitions. 



The International Drawing 
Congress 

Art Teaching in Public Schools 

By A. W. Carter 

In his opening address to the above Congress, which took 
place at South Kensington during the first week in 
August, Lord Carlisle dwelt on the fact that the teaching 
of art did not extend to our public schools and univer- 
sities, and to this he attributed the indifference of the 
governing classes towards art. The Times, also, in a 
leading article on the Congress, remarked that it is of 
little use to raise the standard of art unless the public 
are taught to know the difference between good and bad 
in art. 

This indifference was further emphasised by the 
exhibition of the Congress. For while it proved how 
systematic, well-considered and wide in scope is the art 
education of foreign countries, as well as its growing 
importance in the eyes of the more modern and demo- 
cratic educational authorities of England and Scotland, 
there was no attempt to represent the larger public 
schools. Thus any analysis of the various schemes of 
instruction would be to little purpose. 

Yet it may be justly urged that the artistic influence 
of the public schools is by no means small, if only that 
which is silently exercised by the beauty of their build- 
ings and surroundings. Many of them, too, have 
museums well endowed with art treasures, and (still 
more important) practical teaching by masters of ability 
and enthusiasm. 

But notwithstanding these favouring circumstances it 
cannot be claimed that art is regarded as an essential 
element in the curriculum. It is never a subject for 
discussion at a Headmasters' Conference. It is still 
in the majority of schools regarded as an " extra," 
compulsory lessons generally being confined to one 
hour a week in the lower school, often as an alternative 
to music. Such conditions do not justify an assertion 
that the teaching of art is regarded as an essential 
feature of the general education given by the puhlic 
schools. 

Perhaps the chief causes of this apathy may be traced 
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ie popular misconception which confuses drawing 
with the training of an artist, and in a great part also to 
the traditional methods which often passed for " art 
teaching/' The teaching of mathematics or literature 
aot confined only to possible wranglers or poets, 
lid drawing be confined only to those who 
are supposed to have a natural gift. 

In spite of over-crowded time-tables and the tendency 
to pile up subjects according to the enthusiasm of their 
teachers, modern methods of teaching, as revealed by 
the Congress exhibition, entitle drawing to serious 
consideration for inclusion in educational schemes* 

A prominent feature in the exhibition was the work 
of very young children, and the methods illustrating 
how these childish impulses are carefully stimulated 
and cultivated until the power of drawing is developed 
as naturally as the power of language. Miss Phillips, of 
the London County Council, and Dr. Kerschensteiner, 
of Munich, read papers on the training and development 
of this faculty; and their conclusions should prove of the 
greatest value to teachers and psychologists, even 
though they may not meet with general accept ance* 
Mr. H, G- Wells, writing some years ago on the " Begin- 
nings of Mind and Language, 1 ' illustrates the same 
idea, and suggests how a childish sketch might be made 
to lead to further observation and effort. Thus it would 
appear to be only parental ignorance which prevents 
drawing from being a common gift. 

Preparatory schools are, as a rule, too engrossed upon 
the examination goal to allow this heuristic line of 
teaching to continue to senior schools. Thus what 
might be a useful link is broken. Yet it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the value of drawing as an educa- 
tional agent (as apart from being a useful accomplish- 
ment in itself) should not prevail in the later schooling* 
Some excellent art work from the Dartford Grammar 
School was sent to the exhibition with the statement 
that as a result of giving three hours a week to science 
and three to art the science had considerably improved. 
Such evidence as this suggests that the problem is not 
entirely one of over-crowded time-tables. 

In considering the best means of training the public 
taste in art it was natural that there should be a con- 
siderable divergence of views, and the Congress wisely 
refrained from expressing any opinion as to how* this 
desirable end should be achieved. One speaker pleaded 
" that every school should have, as its crowning glory, 
a real * Drawing Room,' where art should be enthroned, 
homage paid, and worship rendered, &c/' More 
pessimistic observers of the average school-boy will 
doubtless fear that his homage would be of the kind 
he pays to M Aunt Sally/' The whole question of the 
training of the aesthetic faculty in school-boys is hedged 
with difficulties, and often the attempt would result 
-re harm than good, Even if the science of aesthe- 

s could be taught it would be quite beyond his reason- 

And whereas one speaker deprecated that 

aming to draw M and " imitation " had been too long 

ituted i neciation of harmony/' another 

er said that M any attempt to teach the untruthful 



composition which makes great art is^to lead the 
down the slippery paths to perdition/' And this latter 
irk rings true. Direct teaching on what is beautiful 
m nature of art must only lead to confusion or insin- 
cerity- Far too many people depend upon the eloquence 
of Ruskin for their appreciation of nature. Boys should 
be trained to appreciate a work of art, not by the applica- 
tion of rules or theories of harmony, but by the means 
of their own trained observation. It must be taken for 
granted that what he considers beautiful is fit for his 
purpose. And if it is tirged that there are certain 
standards of art on which the world is agreed, this is not 
the case. For example, William Morris always refused 
to see beauty in Greek art. The human or natural 
interest make their first appeal to the average boy in 
literature and so it is in art. And from these intei 
he will be led to a wider knowledge of art. Thus history, 
literature, even geography could be made to excite 
much artistic interest. Specialists in these subjects 
may feel that they have quite a wide enough field of their 
own without burdening themselves with matters outside 
their sphere ; yet architecture vivifies history in a way 
that cannot fail to rouse a boy's imagination and excite 
his reverence for noble buildings. And though school- 
books are lavishly illustrated in these days, these oppor- 
tunities are capable of more general extension. The 
chapters on " Resultant Forms "in Modern Painters 
are full of suggestions in the teaching of physical geo- 
graphy, for Ruskin's observation was wonderful and his 
studies from nature fuUof artistic instinct. It is prob- 
able that the average schoolmaster knows little of art ; 
even in classics it is seldom a subject that comes within 
his immediate range. His training previous to going 
up to Oxford or Cambridge seldom gave him power to 
appreciate their architectural beauties to such an extent 
as some training in the history of art might have done. 

This isolation of art from the universities was one of 
the subjects discussed by the Congress and resulted in a 
suggestion that the study of the history of art should be 
included in the university curriculum* The ordinary 
undergraduate has but little time — even if he has the 
inclination — to reap much advantage from occasional 
lectures on art and architecture. This state of affairs 
did not always exist : one of the chief causes of this 
isolation is no doubt due to what Sir W. B. Richmond 
pointed out as H the non-existence of that excellent 
custom of gentlemen completing their education by 
making the ' grand tour * on the continent, generally 
for two years, during which time they became intimate 
with the artists of the day, getting experience and 
knowledge upon which they acted, and which had a 
living influence on the art of the age," 

Speakers from America reported that there was an 
increasing tendency there for the study of art to be 
carried on with the other subjects of the American 
centres of learning, and this suggests that it would have 
been an interesting experiment to have seen the " Slade" 
bequest established at Oxford and Cambridge as a 
practical school for the fine arts, on the lines of the Slade 
School of the London University.j^No*one denies tht 
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vigorous influence of the Slade School on ideas of modern 
art, and there is no reason why it should not have 
flourished equally well at Oxford or Cambridge. It 
was curious that at an International Drawing Congress 
on the teaching of art, and meeting for the first time 
in England, no mention should have been made of 
the Ruskin Drawing School. Ruskin founded the 
school for the very purpose for which the Congress met ; 
and when the latter advocated that degrees in " Fine 
Arts " should be granted by the universities it is interest- 
ing to recall that Dr. Acland, when Vice-Chancellor, 
brought a similar proposal before Convocation in 1875 
as part of the scheme of the Ruskin Drawing School. 
The reasons for the non-success of the school might have 
been of considerable enlightenment to the Congress, 
though it must be remembered that Ruskin never com- 
pleted its organisation according to his ideals, and the 
trustees have received no further endowment beyond 
Ruskin's original contribution. 

Among other matters receiving the attention of the Con- 
gress was the training of art masters, on which a paper, 
distinguished for its breadth of view, was read by the 
Rector of Montrose Academy. He outlined a scheme for 
the training of art teachers in Scotch secondary schools ; 
and which is in course of adoption by the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department. Papers were also read on " Drawing 
lor the Professions " by the art master of Harrow School, 
and on " Drawing for the Army Examinations " by the 
art master of Sherborne. These, together with the other 
papers of the Congress, are to be published early in 
November, and a careful study of the whole proceedings 
will afford proof of the vitality of the art work done in 
this and other countries, and of the value of the lessons 
to be learned. 



Humane Mathematics 

VII. Division 

By C. H. Hardingham, M.A. 

" navm f p«/' said the Greek, and " Change is our 
portion here/' agrees the English hymnologist. Prob- 
ably then Division alters, and as it is long ago since 
the rhyme beginning " Multiplication is vexation " 
became popular, there is every possibility that division 
may now be considerably modified in character. 

If so, the question arises, Has it gone from bad to worse 
or has it improved from "bad" to "indifferent," 
" fair," " good," or even to " excellent" ? 

This should be an easy matter to settle as so much has 
recently been written on the subject, but upon examina- 
tion the thing proves to be more difficult, for a study 
of the numerous books which deal with the teaching of 
Division produces upon one that desirable educational 
€ffect — it makes one ponder. 

One book explains the subject after one fashion, 
another after another, a third explains Division away 



altogether. Here it is only subtraction, there it is but 
the reverse of multiplication. According to this autho- 
rity you can divide sheep by sheep, but not sheep by 
men ; while according to that, sheep can be divided by 
men and also by times. 

These very simple and obvious statements can (we 
are assured) be clearly grasped by the youthful mind, 
and are concisely expressed in one book : 

sheep 

— =3 tunes; 



sheep 

sheep 
men 



is nonsense. 



In the other book : 



sheep , 
— — = sheep apiece ; 



men 

sheep , 
-: — *- = sheep, 
tunes 

The consequence of all this is that while we feel 
"how very very superior" the generation which is 
taught in this way must be over its predecessors, we 
are, at the same time, thrown into considerable doubt 
as to what the nature of Division really is, and therefore 
find it difficult to say whether it is better or worse than 
it used to be in the days of the rhyme. 

In those days, just as now, the word "division" 
was used in a variety of senses, but there was no doubt 
at all as to what it meant when it occurred in the arith- 
metic book. There a Division table could be found in 
which it was stated that 6 divided by 3 was 2 and so on, 
while subsequently a rule was laid down that in order 
to divide, say, 152 by 2 you put down 

2)152 

and after saying 2 into 15, 7 and x over ; 2 into 12 goes 6, 
achieved 

2)152 
76 

That was the whole of it : 152 had now been divided 
by 2 and the result was 76. 

In other words, Division was defined as a process by 
which from any two sets of the digits 1, 2, 3, &c, with 
the aid of the Division table a third set of digits could be 
obtained. 

It was this process that the rhyme implicitly declares 
to be vexatious, and despite the positive assertion of the 
Greek and the suggestion of the hymnologist, this process 
remains the same to-day, and gives rise to exactly the 
same amount of vexation as ever it did. 

However, our two authorities, so distant in time and 
space but so closely allied in spirit, are by no means done 
with yet, for a thing is not so much what it is in itself 
as what people think it to be ; and there are apparently 
very few writers (and therefore no doubt very few 
readers) who think thus of Division. Indeed I know of 
no popular book on the subject of teaching which, while 
insisting that the pupil must gain a "many-sided view" 
of whatever he is being taught, even mentions this aspect 
of Division. And yet arithmetically Division is and 
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wilt always remain nothing more or less than a process 
of dealing with the symbols that denote numbers ; and a 
great deal of confusion (and therefore of vexation) would 
be avoided if this were more generally insisted upon. 

The word " division/' as we have said, has many 
different meanings — and here it is written with a capital 
D when used in the arithmetical sense — but it certainly 
does not bear the strain which some writers put upon it. 
Thus in no sense whatever of the word can 152 cows 
be said to be divided by 2 cows, unless indeed we waited 
ike Baron Munchausen for the 154 cows to get in a 

raight line when {supposing the particular two not 

1 be at either end) they might be said to divide the rest, 
If we wish to find out how many pairs of cows there are 
in 152 we may do it by an arithmetical Division, i.e., 
put down 2)152 and so arrive at 76, or we may drive 
the cows out of the field two by two and count the pairs ; 
but this is'neither arithmetic nor yet is it dividing 152 
• by 2 00 

It is no better if w*e use beans instead of cows, or are 
content with performing the operation mentally by a 
feat of imagination, It is true, however, that we have 
in a proper sense of the word divided the cows, beans, 
or imaginary cows into pairs, yet even so it was not 
arithmetical Division, but a laborious process which it 
is the object of arithmetic to spare us, or, in other words, 
it is just what arithmetical Division is not. so that to 
the beginner the double use of the word may easily be 
made a hindrance rather than a help. Nor, again, except 
by special licence, can we speak of dividing 152 cows 
by 76 times, for just as cows are too gross and clumsy 
instruments with which to perform the concrete physical 
act of division or separation, so " times J ' are too etherial 
and intangible to serve the same purpose. We can 
remove a pair of cows 76 times from a herd of 152, but 
is not called M division by 76 times/' nor yet is 
it subtraction ; for we never speak of subtracting cows 
from a field, since this, too, is an arithmetical process 
applicable to digits only. Thus, when we put 

_2 

150 

_a 

we art said to have subtracted 2 twice from 152, and it 
is the 'essential feature of arithmetic that we pay no 
heed either to cows or times, but concern ourselves 
entirely with the marks on the paper and similar marks 
in the subtraction table. 

It is then to be feared that "Division now is worse Ji 

tn m . 1 ce formerly a child learnt how to master 

the arithmetical process without perhaps being shown 

ly how to apply his knowledge in the solution of 

qu oi classifying or separating concrete 

s t while now too often he is made to confound the 

ro things, at any rate in so far as speaking about them 

1 It is when the arithmetical process has been mastered 
and when the concrete questions in which it can be of 



use have been distinguished and understood that it 
becomes possible to consider the advisability of intro- 
ducing fresh meanings into old terms, and using a nota- 
tion which is ambiguous and applies about equally 
well to either figures or facts. Then by all means let 
convenience be supreme and allow whatever methods 
of writing or speaking seem easiest, for every one will 
be the gainer. There is no practical confusion : it is 
only wlien the theory of the thing is being taught with 
a view to imparting mental culture and developing 
accurate methods of thought that the ambiguity is 
deadly, since it must produce exactly the opposite effect ; 
and such a notation is only easy to grasp because it 
appeals to those natural easy-going habits of reasoning 
which it is the business of mathematics to correct. 

Apart from this, such an expression as — — is an 

r r 2 cows 

excellent working device, If, however, this is allowed, 
so must all similar devices be permitted, and a boy 
accustomed to divide cows by cows is not stupid if he 
divides cows by pounds, since his justification is exactly 
the same in each case. Neither expression is arith- 
metic; for arithmetic lets neither cow nor coin pass her 
threshold. Nay more, she is colour-blind and form- 
blind, for she sees in them but one property, and to her all 
things without are but units, while within she occupies 
herself in tracing, altering and retracing upon the floor 
her mystic marks, and finally gives utterance to phrases 
about neither cattle nor coins as such, but merely about 
their numbers. 

Again, neither expression is English, for the language 
only allows us to divide cows by knives or hurdles, and 
not by other cows, and to be correct we should speak 
of faking away equal groups of cows or of dividing the 
digits representing the number of one set of cows into 
the digits representing the number of the other set, 
according as we wish to consider the practical or the 
arithmetical side of the question. 

Both the expressions are, however, concise and forcible, 
and familiarity makes them look very reasonable and 
proper. 

£152 



Thus 



2 cows 



= £76 (price of a cow — doubtless a 



prize animal) or £76 per cow. 

So, too, there is no reason for accepting such writing 
devices as these and refusing to have cows multiplied 
by pounds, e.g., £76 X 2 cows = £152 collectively, 

or cows multiplied by cows — for if — — — — 76 times 

it also equals 76 cows (per cow), as, for instance, if we 

are comparing the herds of a man who possesses 152 cows 

and a man who has only 2. In this case the first man has 

76 cows for every cow belonging to the second t so that 

152 cows , . . 

-£ = 76 cows (per cow) ; 

2 cows 

and hence 

76 cows (per cow) x 2 cows m 152 cows (merely) 

if the question is looked at the other way round. 
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4 , In .ill mhIi i-.isi'n it rviilt'titlv (1«h»s not much matter 
wlirlli.i |Mil.ititn allv acruiati* ami conventional methods 
nl wilting an' atloplrtl. What does matter is that 
initially tin- |Mils pl.iwil (i) by the cows. (2) hy their 
iiiiiiiImi*,. ami ( \) hy the marks denoting their numbers 
•bliniiM Ih* ilrailv and separately undrr^tootl. 

IKh's, thru, all this discission result in nothing? 
I Hunk utif Ihete certainly is confusion about the 
iNT.inmiit: til l>t\isioti only too frequently. Take, for 
In. tan. e, llie ipirstion. " II I divide 14 apples equally 
Nt\\r«n two lmv\ how many will each of them get ? " 

" Si' \ en." at hiim' lephes a Niy. 

" Is that abstiact 01 concrete ? " asks the master. 

• 4 miiirte. su * It's apples ! M says the pood boy. 

Slid well \tn f . . . ivthaps he's right ... but 

nidi all the .tiisuri to "How many?" cannot be 
iipple^. but must Iv utimtHM . . . yv< ! mere number. 
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to only 3s. 8Ji. instead of the usual 6$. 61 1 
consisted of forty-eight boys and two master 
railway carriage was secured and disorder at ti 
was avoided by arranging beforehand who 
travel together. By this means the more n 
members of the party made the journey with 1 
and were therefore compelled to repress tk 
rage which usually bursts forth when bap fa 
train. The boys were told to provide samel 
read on the way, and the masters in coaseqoa 
their first acquaintance with some fearful and 11 
periodicals of a professedly humorous nature. 

After reaching Durham, the party made it < 
the castle, and the conductor (one of the stall) a 
the general arrangement of the building, which 1 
explored with the help of an official guide. Oal] 
half an hour was devoted to the castle, as them 
is of more value from an educational point d 
Lunch was served at a cafi in accordance with pi 
arrangements, and an allowance of twenty 1 
proved ample — at any rate for the junior nxob 
the party. A halt was made outside the cafl 
and the points of interest in the exterior were eql 
with reference to the plan of the building jm 
given to the boys. The interior, first viewed ta 
north end. was a revelation to the majority of tk J 
whcee ideas of ecclesiastical architecture hid ' 
der.ved from much smaller and humbler Mi 
Then came an examination of the cathedral, thenecdi 
explanations being given by the conductor, who*" 
trom a highly interested verger any further win* 
required. Great interest was shown in the *■ 



r» of the cathedral The prison aroused mrtrf 
*-*■£:. and it was considered that some of the* 
i«*rv*c more than a temporary stay in that into* 
«v« ASxr: an hour and a "half were spent"? 
except a few members* 1 1 ■ 
ined to make what pmj«" 
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?alise how different were the conditions of life in the 

fiddle Ages when the danger from the Scotch made 
strong fortifications necessary for castle and cathedral, 
and when the monks could give protection from power- 
"il oppressors to any fugitive who grasped the great 

locker on the north door. 

But organisation is necessary for complete success. 

master teaching the history in question, who knows 

tat the boys have learned of the subject, should act as 

aide, and this entails a preliminary visit and the study 
>f guide-books and local history. The preparation of 

he necessary plans, arrangements with railway com- 
panies and caterers all take time, but the results amply 
repay the trouble and not the least of these is the growth 
of friendly out-of-school relatione between teacher and 
taught. 



IL The Degree and the Man 

By Assistant Master 

It seems strange that in these days of intellectual pro- 
gress there should still remain a profession in which 
a man's career is practically determined by his manner 
of passing an examination in his twenty-second year ; 
it is stranger still that the examination should be one 
which embraces none of the requirements of the pro- 
fession in question ; but it is strangest of ail that these 
anomalies should exist in connection with what is prob- 
ably the most important business in the world, namely, 
that of training the young in the intellectual and moral 
paths in which they must go, Now the various examina- 
tions at the universities, by means of which a man 
obtains an honours degree, are in themselves sufficiently 
exhaustive to ensure that he has a thorough knowledge 
of his subjects. Indeed it may safely be urged that 
they are so exhaustive that no schoolmaster, of even a 
second- or third-class degree, will ever be called upon to 
teach more than half he knows to any save the top 
two forms in a public school. It is possible, nay, even 
probable, that these two top forms will require the 
services of a first-class man, and I have no quarrel 
with the authorities that bestow one upon them, but I 
do most strenuously protest against the first-class degree 
being the one and only skeleton-key to the door of the 
scholastic profession* If we analyse the first-class 
degree we shall find that it is merely a guarantee of 
knowledge, often of superfluous knowledge. The latter 
we may dismiss at once as of no practical use. Were you 
or I to be hiring a chauffeur we should not require him 
to be so skilful that he could build an engine or a tube 
railway, and it is the same with the schoolmaster, nay, 
ren more so, for superfluous knowledge in a single 
ion comes near to a narrowed genius which is 
toriously unhappy in the management of youth. 
A first-class degree, then, may be necessary for dealing 
th the higher forms in a school, but for the manage- 
ent of the lower and middle ones it is no better than a 
second- or third-class one. And here let me once more 



repeat that no degree per $e is anything more than a 
guarantee of knowledge ; it is absolutely no guarantee 
of power to impart the same. The degree test by 
itself is utterly worthless for the choosing of school- 
masters, if we bear in mind that a little knowledge 
with the power to impart it is of far greater value than 
much learning with no ability to teach. And I would 
specially insist upon the power to teach as one of the 
most important assets of the schoolmaster, yet we do not 
find any examination on the point in a single tripos at 
Cambridge or school at Oxford. 

There are, however, other attributes of a school- 
master which are wholly desirable, such as the power 
of maintaining discipline and the ability to organise 
and manage various side institutions. There is, too, 
some value in the possession of a fair and generous 
temper, in having trained oneself to be a desirable 
person to live with under somewhat intimate and trying 
circumstances. To these one may add the power of 
influencing and attracting boys. And yet I must 
confess that, having passed through the honours school 
of one university, I cannot recall any paper on a single 
one of these subjects, so really vital to my career ! 

The truth of the matter is that man does not step 
forth from his Varsity life, as many would have us 
believe, a ready-made schoolmaster. Some few, a 
very few, may be to that manner bom, but the vast 
majority only become so after serving their time in the 
curriculum of experience. Practically every qualifica- 
tion of the schoolmaster, if I may make so bold as to 
exclude athletic ones, from his power to teach to his 
power of controlling his temper, are gained by this and 
this alone, and yet experience is a drug, a miserable drug, 
in the educational world. And our blame in this matter 
must fall upon the headmasters ; upon the minor ones 
who gladly employ the callow youth immediately he 
comes down from the university ; upon the more 
important ones who commit the same enormity and the 
still greater one of never publishing their vacancies ; 
upon the principals of many private schools who will 
hire anybody almost who is sound in limb. The latter 
can scarcely be found guilty of using the degree test — 
theirs is probably a more subtle one— but the others 
treat it as infallible and use it as a shield against expe- 
rience. Thanks to them the Schoolmaster's Register- 
that little island in our sea of grim despair— has crumbled 
up into nothingness ; we remember it now as merely an 
ill-spared guinea drawn from a shallow pocket- It 
was honest in its endeavours, it was sound in its prin- 
ciples, but somehow could not pass muster before so 
brilliant a gathering, so epoch- making a collection, so 
eloquent an assembly as the Headmasters 1 Conference* 
And with it has gone the last apparent hope that perhaps 
some of us might hear ourselves spoken of — in the 
manner of lawyers, doctors, shop-walkers — as rising 
men in our profession 1 There is no rising in our pro- 
fession, one either jumps to eminence or remains 
where one has started. Steps are forbidden, though per- 
chance they are a more seemly mode of progression 
for pedagogues. 
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Our Schools 

XXXII. Brighton College 

On the slope of a spur of the South Downs, within 
a short quarter-mile of the sea, Brighton College 
has for some sixty odd years pursued the even tenor 
of its way as one of our smaller public schools. We 
can point to no great name as that of our founder. 
Our records do not even relate with whom the idea 
of starting a public school at Brighton originated. 
We can only presume that the spirit of the times — 
the spirit which resulted in the foundation of so 
many of our great schools about the middle of the 
last century — inspired certain prominent inhabitants 
of Brighton to hold a meeting on October 27, 1845, 
to consider the question. The idea apparently met 
with instant approval. A council was appointed 
in December of the same year to carry the project 
through, and steps were immediately taken to 
provide temporary premises until a permanent 
site could be secured. During the following year 
the council decided to rent for three years the large 
house at the top of Portland Place, designated 
during the various stages of its existence as Major 
Russell's Mansion, Lion House, and Portland House. 
In August 1846, the Rev. A. J. Macleane was ap- 



pointed as first principal, and in the following 
January, Brighton College, Portland Place, was { 
opened by the Bishop of Chichester and took charge 
of the forty-seven boys who were entrusted to its 
care. A room in Upper Rock Gardens, afterwards 
known as St. Mary's Lecture-room, was licensed by 
the bishop for divine service, but this -was shortly 
afterwards abandoned, and the school attended 
the Chapel Royal of the Pavilion. 

A year's existence in its temporary home proved 
that the school was likely to flourish and increase. 
The present site of Brighton College was therefore 
purchased, and the designs submitted by the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott were accepted for the new buildings. 
By January 1849 the central block was completed, 
and the school, which now numbered 126 pupils, 
migrated in a body. The series of sketches now 
hanging in the Library gives us a humorous picture 
of this migration, and contains, it is said, speaking 
likenesses of the various masters and dignitaries 
who took part in it. 

For the next fifteen yeais building followed 
building in quick succession. The school-house, 
the dining-haH and the chapel were added during 
this period. The increase of numbers in the early 
eighties demanded further additions, and was re- 
sponsible for the building of the two large board- 
ing-houses and the sanatorium in the college grounds, 
and for the foundation of the Junior School. Firam 
that time to the present day there has been little 
change in external appearance, though internal 
alterations have provided us with such modern 
requirements as increased science accommodation 
and engineering workshops. 

Such is the brief history of the growth of our 
school — a story of steady expansion which it shares 
with so many of the great schools which were 
founded about the same time. And some of the 
details of its private history it shares with them 
too. It has had its ups and downs, its various 
vicissitudes of good and evil fortune. It has passed 
through troublous times, when lack of capital and 
financial embarrassment have even threatened its 
very existence and continuance as a school. This has 
been the story, at one time or another, of the majority 
of schools, and Brighton is no exception to the rule. 
But the devotion and loyalty of its friends stood 
the test. The times of trouble were tided over 
and a new era of prosperity started which enabled 
the school to continue its career with fresh hopes 
which were abundantly justified. 

The daily routine of public schools varies but 
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ttle # and our work and play hours are much the 
me as those elsewhere. Breakfast at 7.45, chapel 
and work till 1 ; two hours' work in the after* 
oon, with three half-holidays a week in the summer 
and two during the rest of the year ; two hours' 
ration in the evening ; cricket, football, fives, 
wimming, gymnastics and drill — thus is the ordinary 
life filled up. The fact that we have a 
n number of day-boys— about fifty in all — 
revents us from enjoying the doubtful blessing 
f early school. Various societies flourish inter- 
ittently to vary the monotony of a too stereo- 
typed routine. The woods of Fabner and Stanrner, 
the Roman camps at Cissbury and Chanctonbury, 
the cliffs and shore, the rolling expanses and untilled 
hollows of the glorious Downs — all these afford 
infinite scope to the student of natural history and 
to the archaeologist. The Debating and Dramatic 
Societies are vigorous during the winter terms, 
and our budding orators and actors have ample 
opportunities for practising their art, while pho- 
tography claims its steadily increasing band of 
devotees. 

Our games are, of course, compulsory, special 
eruptions being difficult to procure, In early days 
ie obstacles in the way of the athlete must have 
been great, Our ground as it exists now is none 
too large, and we have been obliged during recent 
ears to rent a second field for our junior games. 
ut up til] the year 1884 games must have existed 
for the few rather than the many, Prior to this 
year a right of way had prevented the enclosure 
of the ground, and a large part of it was useless for 
any practical purposes. The chalk bank on the 
east side projected far towards the centre, and the 
actual ground available can have been little more 
than half what we have now. But even with these 
disadvantages our cricketers could hold their own, 
and as early in our history as i860 we had four 
representatives in the Cambridge University eleven, 
Football must have been a queer game in those 
old days. Our earliest records in this line date 
rora 1869, when we appear to have played a game 
of our own under indigenous rules, " Rouges," 
if rouge-goals/' and l( kick-goals " figure in the scores, 
and the sloping bank on the east of the ground 
seems to have been a most useful asset to the home 
side. A purely local feature known as '* scragging " 
ve the game the necessary incentives of exci te- 
nd danger, but was, our records tell us, 
popular with visiting teams. What would our 
day parents and critics think now of such 



games as these ? And would the product of out 
modern preparatory school be fit for such strenuous 
forms of pleasure ? We doubt it— and perhaps 
in some cases it tended to become brutal and un- 
necessarily violent. But it certainly encouraged 
habits of pluck and endurance which its successor. 
Association football, at any rate under its most 
modern developments, cannot inculcate with so 
much success. We do not ask to go back to the 
days of " scragging " ; but give us back our real 
Association football, with its honest charge and 
its sturdy tackling, even if it be at the expense of 
1 few extra bruises and hard knocks. We pride 
ourselves on our football at Brighton, and in the 
most popular of our school songs we sing in words 
of lofty toleration : 

And Eton may play with a pill, if they please, 
And Harrow may stick to their Cheshire eheese. 
And Rugby their outgrown egg, but h< 
Is the perfect game of the perfect sphere, 

But in spite of our attitude of superiority and our 
undiminished affection for the "perfect sphere/' 
the M outgrown egg M has been mooted, and may 
find an entry yet unless the "perfect game " re- 
models its methods and recovers something of its 
pristine vigour and virility. 

Fives is a game which thoroughly merits its great 
popularity in the latter half of the Lent term, when 
the weary footballer and the hard-worked ground 
enjoy a well-earned rest. But the architect who 
designed our fives-courts evidently thought that 
foreign matches were undesirable, and the hybrid 
that he invented, which shows traces of Eton and 
Rugby, and has further features which are quite 
its own, has given us a game which is entirely sui 
generis. Bright onians revel in it and support its 
claims against all other forms of fives, but the 
stranger within our gates is terribly at sea. 

Brighton claims to have been one of the earliest 
schools to have realised the citizen's duty of training 
himself in arms. Interesting details of the doings 
of the Cadet Corps in the early sixties are recorded 
in our archives — among others the description of a 
presentation of colours. These colours themselves, 
together with one of the original uniforms, may still 
be seen in the Museum. The corps, however, which 
was attached to the Brighton Rifles, died a natural 
death after a few years, and it was not until 1900 
that it was revived once more as a half-company 
attached to the 1st Volunteer Battalion Royal 
Sussex Regiment. Since that date it has grown 
and flourished, and now boasts two strong companies 
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attached to the Officers' Training Corps. The shooting 
is improving steadily, but will never reach a very 
high standard till range facilities are greater. We 
have our own miniature range close at hand, but 
the seven-mile bicycle ride to Mile Oak and the 
fact that we arc allowed to shoot only when others 
do not want to do so, places the Ashburton Shield 
somewhat out of our reach at present. The Public 
Schools Camp at Aldershot gives us one of the most 
enjoyable weeks in the year, but an unfortunate 
epidemic prevented our attendance this summer. 

An ordinary story this, the reader will say — a 
description which would fit, mutatis mutandis, any 
school which is run on the regular lines of the 
English public school. True, but how many schools 
can provide us with important individual features, 
essentially different from those of its nearest 
neighbour. Eton, Winchester and Rugby have 
their old buildings, their ancient history, their 
time-honoured traditions, and the records of a 
glorious past to distinguish them one from another 
and from all their followers and imitators. Great as 
are these advantages in themselves, their strongest 
claim to merit lies in the fact that they must give 
the school which possesses them a certain indi- 
viduality which cannot be found elsewhere. We 
younger schools have our individuality too, but it is 
harder to describe and more liable to change and 
variation as being less due to atmosphere, surround- 
ings and tradition. It is something more indefinite 
and intangible. It may be the result of the influence 
of some great founder, whose rules and system have 
stamped themselves indelibly on the nature and 
character of the school. It may be the work of 
some great headmaster, whose personality still 
guides the school's destinies even after he is gone. 
It may be purely and simply a natural growth, not 
to be traced to any particular cause or origin, but 
inherent in and peculiar to the school itself.- And 
in what does our individuality at Brighton consist ? 
In what form does the spirit of the school manifest 
itself, and what special influence does it exert on 
those who come under its sway ? With us, as must 
be the case with many others, its working and its 
influence cannot be analysed. We Brightonians 
know that it is there. We do not claim that it is a 
greater or a higher spirit than those which mould 
the character of other schools. But it is a spirit we 
all learn to love, a spirit whose motto, to S\v vikqtw, 
we strive to make our own, a spirit whose influence 
for good we believe to be great and far-reaching. 
It speaks to us in all around us — in our class-rooms, 



on our playground, from the walls of our chapel 
It speaks to us too in the ringing notes of our own 
school song, which its influence inspired and gave 
us as an expression of its desires and aims : 

Then here's to the School, may Heaven defend her. 

Through all the land may her glory resound ; 
May honour and blessing for ever attend her, 

Fame to her class-room, success to hex ground. 
Strong be her children to work on and fight on, 

Doing their best in things weighty and small ; 
Then to the world shall the College of Brighton 

Be, as she is to us, foremost of ail. 



The Training of the Primary 
School Teacher 



By C. Birchenough 



The demand for increased training-college accommoda- 
tion, the founding of numerous local and county training 
colleges, and the encouragement offered by the Board 
of Education in the shape of large building grants arc 
evidences of a larger interest in the problems of elemen- 
tary education and of a lively conviction of the need of 
systematic preparation for all who are to occupy teach- 
ing posts in primary schools. There is less agreement, 
however, concerning the scope of the training and the 
means by which it can best be carried on, nor are the aims 
very clearly defined. At a time when the bursar and 
student teacher seem calculated to abolish the last 
remnants of the monitorial system it is of interest to 
review the present methods of training and to see in 
what directions changes may be looked for in view of 
altered conditions. Here it is well to point out that, 
though for convenience it is usual to speak of primary 
as distinct from secondary training, in actual practice 
no such sharp demarcation is possible, and a good deal 
of overlapping is inevitable. 

It has been customary in England to arrange for the 
general education of prospective primary school teachers 
to proceed side by side with their professional training. 
This may be traced directly to monitorial influence, 
to the time when the monitor taught during school hours 
under the supervision of the master and studied to 
extend his general education in the evening. Hovr 
powerfully tradition has functioned here is clear when 
we reflect that at the present moment no purely pro- 
fessional course for elementary school teachers exists 
in the country, if the comparatively rare one-year 
courses recognised by the Board of Education are 
excluded ; and these are of but recent date and cannot 
compare in effectiveness with the diploma courses for 
students undergoing training for secondary schools, the 
reason being that they are, as a rule, badly thought out 

Opinion is still divided concerning the preliminary 
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training of teachers for primary schools, but there can 
be little doubt that on the whole the pupil -teacher 
ystem has fallen into disrepute, and there is a growing 
feeling ID favour of altogether different methods. The 
root idea of pupil-teachers hip was to provide a supply 
of expert assistant teachers with considerable practical 
ledge of school organisation and method ; it 
required that the teacher should be an expert in class 
management and class teaching the moment he fully 
embarked on his profession. Immediately this i 
failed to be realised the system must become discredited, 
and in the nature of things it was bound to fail once 
teaching came to mean something more than drilling, 
and as the standard of general education required of 
the average teacher was raised, Judged from such a 
standpoint the present pupil-teacher system would have 
difficulty in justifying its existence, for the salt 
of the old method, responsibility and guidance* has, 
tn the vast majority of cases, been taken away, and even 
if this were not so, to teach according to modem ideals 
demands a wider knowledge and a maturer mind, as well 
as time for reading and preparation, that the student 
cannot have. The standard of academic work has in- 
creased, too, and to attempt both is to do neither. It 
is because of considerations such as these that the bursar 
and student- teacher systems have been suggested with 
the object of allowing a student to devote his whole 
time until the age of seventeen to laying the foundations 
of a liberal education, and then either entering a training 
iliege straightway, or serving first of all for one year 
student teacher. The training coUeges are thus 
faced with the problem of how best to equip for posts 
primary schools, students who have had no experience 
hatever of teaching. The problem is no new one to 
hose with experience in secondary training departments, 
or to others in university day training colleges. But 
I colleges it is new, and its effect will be 
ly to accelerate a reform that is greatly needed. 
Before considering this, however, it will be well to 
line the one year of student -teachership more closely, 
provided in the Board of Education Regulations 
[907 and 1908 that "a student teacher must be 
m ployed in an approved public elementary school 
uring not more than eight meetings In any one week, 
nd must obtain practical experience in the art of 
ling* together with such further general education 
may be available to the satisfaction of an inspector 
iard." This year of practical experience before 
1 to a training college is provided for, partly 
becat. so hard to get away from the weight of 

iefly on the ground that without some 
of practical experience it is impossible fully to 
nent by the professional work of the college course. 
t the same time it tries to avoid the difficulty of con* 
.; interests by making reasonable provision for 
to have passed an examination qualifying 
admission to a training college before the 
acher year is begun, though it is important to 
that there is apparently no disqualifying clause 
or those who do not satisfy this condition have 



already been recognised as bursars. Looked at from the 
standpoint of convenience to training-college authorities 
the student -teacher year is a great boon. It means 
little or no disorganisation of existing machinery, and 
so long as the pupil-teacher system is in existence it is 
a means of ensuring that students entering training 
colleges shall all have had a somewhat similar prae 
experience. Moreover, while evidence of having pursued 
a training-college course is not an essential condition of 
recognition in elementary schools, and so long as training- 
!ge accommodation is insufficient, its introduction 
might be justified as a temporary expedient* 

Ignoring this* it is not clear in what way the new system 
is much advance on existing pupil-teachership arrange- 
ments. For the student teacher and the second-year 
pupil teacher are alike in age, both can reasonably be 
expected to be of the same standing academically, 
especially if they purpose entering, say, a university 
day training college. The only advantage seems to be 
that the student teacher will have some attention given 
to the professional side of his work, attending lectures 
and demonstrations held by a master or mistress of 
method on one or two occasions during the week, and 
more care will probably be taken that he is not merely 
marking time in school. But unless great attention is 
paid to the choice of schools to which student teachers 
are attached it is difficult to see how any adequate 
return for the money outlay involved can be expected, 
for to be seeing and practising daily methods that belie 
aU that is heard from the organising master is poor 
economy. Moreover, the plan does not on the face of 
it remove the worst abuses of the present pupil-teacher 
system, for not all head-teachers are prepared to give 
gratuitously their best thoughts to supervising and 
training student teachers who are mere passengers, 
and who are a source of considerable inconvenience in 
the ordinary school work ; and if, during a part of the 
year, the student has not experienced some real responsi- 
bility, it is difficult to see what can be said in favour of 
the system, as for a year (and that at a most critical 
period) he is practically allowing his general education 
to drop, in spite of every effort local bodies may make, 
unless they involve themselves in considerable expense 
and make trying demands on either the local secondary 
schools or similar institutions. To contend that lying 
fallow for a year would do no harm is to suppose that the 
secondary schools are badly managed. That local 
authorities are not yet agreed as to the best course 
to adopt is seen from the fact that whereas Bedford 
favours the student-teacher system, Cheshire is opening 
a training college for ex-bursars with no practical teach- 
ing experience at all.* We have thus to consider what 
sort of training-college course will be best for those 
entering colleges under these conditions, and for the pre- 
sent let us ignore the training-college course as a whole 
and as met with at present, composed in part of pro- 
oal and in part of non-professional work! and 
concentrate on the professional side. 

• The first session of the Cheshire County Training College 
opens at Crewe in September (1908), 
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The true source of weakness in present methods of 
planning professional courses for teachers is the failure 
to recognise that a considerable apprenticeship is neces- 
sary before the master craftsman can be produced. The 
passing of the pupil teacher serves but to shorten the 
apprenticeship period which terminates with the close 
of the training-college course. All training-college 
methods aim, perhaps unconsciously, either at turning 
out a thoroughly efficient practical teacher, or, where 
the fatuity of this is seen, in loading the student with a 
maximum of information on pedagogic theory and prac- 
tice which it is hoped he will assimilate in such a way 
as to be of some help to him in the class-room, both in 
acquiring skill and in serving as criteria whereby to test 
his methods later. Often enough a combination of 
these ideals is the goal. But it is the fully qualified 
teacher — the expert craftsman in knowledge, if not in 
skill — that is to be manufactured ; his apprenticeship, 
officially (and often in fact), is at an end. Never again 
must he profit by supervision and instruction, for does 
he not leave with full credentials, and this from a course 
of professional training which under the best existing 
conditions would cover in all a period of nine months. 
The patent fact is overlooked that the only true method 
in acquiring any art is observation of process, analysis 
of methods used, imitation supplemented by instruction, 
practice under guidance leading to skill, and finally 
examination of underlying scientific principles in the 
light of experience resulting in fuller understanding 
and greater efficiency. The much-abused pupil-teacher- 
c«m-training-college system of the old days came much 
nearer this ideal than is the case to-day. The present 
tendency is to emphasise theoretical instruction with 
little or no basis of practice or experience, to leave the 
practice largely to chance, in fact to put on the roof 
before the foundations are laid ; and wonder is expressed 
that training has so little influence on the methods 
which the student adopts when he enters upon his pro- 
fession. It is quite wrong to say that the opportunities 
afforded for observation and practice during the training 
course offer an adequate basis on which to build. This 
only holds when the student enters with a considerable 
teaching experience. It follows that the professional 
training of the teacher must consist of three parts : 
(i) Observation, imitation, instruction and practice 
under guidance in a training college. (2) Prolonged 
practice in teaching under ordinary school conditions. 
(3) Further instruction in a training college in scientific 
principles. Only after such a course should a teacher 
claim to the title of master. 



The Cambridge Local Examination class-lists show that 
the total number of candidates entered for the examinations 
held last month was 6014, exclusive of 315 colonial candi- 
dates. In the senior examination 686 boys and 830 girls 
passed, 60 boys and 13 girls being placed in the first class. 
Of the junior candidates 1068 boys and 938 girls passed, the 
numbers placed in the first class being 88 and 14 respectively. 
In the preliminary examination 255 boys and 196 girls 
satisfied the examiners. 



The Book and its Writer 

Lord Acton's Writings 

By Florence B. Low 

Lord Acton has received on every side unqualified 
praise for his encyclopaedic learning and his impartial 
judgments, but it is not these qualities alone, rare as 
they are, that give the stamp of individuality to these 
remarkable essays. It is Lord Acton's moral fervour, 
his veritable passion for liberty and his belief in the 
moral progress of the world that place his essays in a 
category [by themselves. Like Froude in this he seemed 
to see in the teaching of history " that the world is built 
somehow on moral foundations/' though unlike his 
fellow worker his knowledge of the facts of history 
and his stern relentless facing of truth did not permit 
him to say that " in the long run it is well with the 
good ... it is ill with the wicked." Indeed, in his 
admirable Advice to Persons about to write History 
he lays it down as a principle that " history provides 
neither compensation for suffering nor penalties for 
wrong." His standard for the historian is very high, 
so high that perhaps no one but himself could ever have 
reached it. "A historian (he says) has to fight against 
temptations special to his mode of life — temptations 
from country, class, church, college, party, authority 
of talents, solicitation of friends." That he was able 
to follow this difficult advice his essays on the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, Conflicts with Rome and Potitkd 
Thoughts on the Church conclusively prove. 

A feeling of pathos clings to this volume of essays ;• 
of the great work which Lord Acton planned on the 
history of freedom two essays alone came into actual 
existence. Of course such a task was impossible 
for one man, and especially a man who was never 
satisfied until he had studied everything there was to 
be known about his subject. But though we only 
possess fragments of this great work, they are very 
valuable and indicate the lofty spirit of the writer 
A lover of liberty, of freedom of conscience, of tolera- 
tion, he was yet essentially an aristocrat with a dread 
of the tyranny of the majority. He refers with approval 
to Plato's dislike of a democracy, not with the pride of 
the exclusive aristocrat, but because he feels that right 
and wrong must be judged, " not by the will or sentiment 
of others, but by the light which God has set in each 
man's reason and conscience." Plato is praised because 
he preserved " the belief in ideal politics and the notion 
of judging the powers of this world by a standard 
from heaven." The essay on May's Democracy in 
Europe is in no sense a review of that book, but a masterly 
treatise on the evils and dangers of democracy, which 
some of our present-day politicians who wish to hurry 
us into socialism would do well to study. To Lord 

• A History of Freedom and other Essays. By Lord Acton* 
Edited, with an Introduction, by John Neville Figgis and 
Reginald Vere Lawrence. (Macmillan and # Co.._ xoc. nett) 
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Acton democracy was the enemy of liberty, and regarding 
it in this light he was unable to be absolutely impartial 
in his treatment of this subject. It is, perhaps, hardly 
fair to say of democracy that it u claims to be not only 
supreme, without authority above, but absolute, with- 
out independence below ; to be its own master, not a 
trustee"; or that " the enemy to be overcome is no 
longer the absolutism of the State, but the liberty of 
the subject/' 

In the essay on the Massacre of Si. Bartholomew 
Lord Acton is seen at his best. No Catholic prejudices 
in favour of his co-religionists could blind his strict sense 
of justice ; he quotes the most damning evidence against 

les IX,, the letter to Mondoucet. in which the King 
calmly writes : " Since it has pleased God to bring matters 
to the point they have now reached, I mean to use the 
opportunity to secure a perpetual repose in my kingdom 
and do something for the good of all Christendom. . . , 
1 have written to the governors to assemble forces in 
order to cut to pieces those who may resist/' He 

ises severely those who would try to belittle the 
part played by the Catholics in the massacre ; he has 
no mercy on the historians, such as Mohler, who say that 
the Catholics, as such, took no part in the massacre ; 

no cardinal, bishop or priest shared in the councils 
that prepared it ; that Charles informed the Pope that 
a conspiracy had been discovered ; that Gregory made 
his thanksgiving only because the king's life was saved M 
Such a mode of writing history was impossible to Lord 
Acton, for to him " truth is the only merit that gives 
dignity and worth to history/' Had Froude possessed 
this power of facing facts, of collecting and sifting 
evidence, and of putting preconceived ideas on one side, 
he would have produced the perfect history, for he had, 
what Lord Acton lacked and what will prevent his 
essays from appealing to any large circle of readers, 
the gilt of style and the magic of personality. In a 
strangely interesting little note printed by the editors 
at the end of their introduction we get a glimpse into 
the curious, almost baffling character of the historian ; 
he describes one — probably himself — as moving " in 
an orbit of thoughts beyond our reach," and as " being 
quite sincere, he was quite impartial, and pleaded with 
equal zeal for what seemed true, whether it was on one 

or on the other. He would have felt dishonest 
if he had unduly favoured people of his own country, 

wn religion, or his own party, or if he had enter- 
tained the shadow of a prejudice against those who were 
against them, and when he was asked why he did not 
try* to clear himself from misrepresentation he said 
that he was silent both from humility and pride/* 
Such extraordinary tolerance and breadth of mind are 
so foreign to the majority of people that they almost 
arouse a feeling of dislike, which prevents justice being 
done to a man's great qualities. Yet to those who can 
appreciate moral ardour, untiring investigation and 
accurate scholarship, Loid Acton will rank among the 
Jew great historians of the ages who have desired, not 
ipreaa their own view of men and movements, but 
to follow truth whithersoever it may lead, 



Public School Classics 

By the Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A, 

Not long ago a young medical man went down from a 
London hospital to take charge of a practice near 
Glasgow during the summer holidays. The doctor's 
servant on the first day asked the new-comer whether he 
would have the horse or the machine. *' Oh, don't 
bother about the horse/ 1 says the southerner, " 1 ride 
at home ; so I'll have the machine/' Only a definition 
of terms cleared up the difficulty, and it is a familiar 
platitude that the same process is desirable in all 
arguments. 

For years now a large and loud body of educationists 
have demanded changes in the methods of teaching in 
our public schools, and classics especially have engaged 
their attention. Many otherwise liberal-minded teachers 
have failed to find their arguments convincing or their 
suggestions improvements ; but the critics have covertly 
assumed that prejudice or obtuseness occasioned the 
disagreement, and that the true needs of the schools 
were ignored and misunderstood, 

The underlying assumptions of some critics were 
certainly misunderstood, it now appears. For a recent 
volume (The Practice of Instruction, edited by Professor 
J. W. Adamson), in which a reformed system is sketched 
for the teaching of aU school subjects, contains a chapter 
on Latin and Greek by one of the most vigorous cham- 
pions of change* The headmaster of the Perse School ( 
Cambridge, is fully convinced indeed that Latin and 
Greek are valuable : Latin for " the training of orderly 
and accurate expression of thought, impossible without 
sustained attention " ; Greek for its literature. More- 
over, he is clear that " the task of the classical master is 
not the same as that of his modern language colleague. 
The latter has accomplished his aim when the scholars 
are in possession of a new instrument of expression ; 
but the classical master wishes to do more than this. 
He must train his pupils in the principles of language 
which are illustrated by Latin and Greek, with a view 
to developing their powers of logical analysis and 
synthesis ; he must also increase their mastery of the 
mother tongue, by comparing it with another which 
expresses thought in quite a different way/' He advo- 
cates beginning with oral work, by which he means little 
written composition in Greek and Latin, but much 
oral, and he desires the use of pictures " of the manner 
of life the Romans used to lead/' Then he would have 
" much of the ordinary class-room conversation" carried 
on in Latin and Greek* Translation M is not culti- 
vated for its own sake/' Like the abhorred scholars, 
he says, "in translation, idiom and accuracy should 
receive careful attention. Slovenly English is in- 
tolerable, . . . On the other hand, accuracy is of prime 
importance. Everybody must be able to account for 
every word that he is translating if called upon to do so/* 
Finally, for those who reach the sixth form he raises the 
question/' how far the authors should be rendered into 
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English. It should never be forgotten that our object 
is the mastery of Greek and Latin ; and this is only 
to be attained if the class be able to use the language 
in the same way as natives, even if not with the same 
ease. Thus, if we may suppose the meaning of the text 
to be understood, the proper way to treat the text is 
to read it aloud in the original, questions and explana- 
tions being given in the same language." 

This brings us to a plain issue. So far from accepting 
the aims of Dr. Rouse, it needs to be clearly realised, 
a large body of classical teachers would feel that he is 
little less than contradicting the whole motive of their 
work. Expression in English is with them the primary 
purpose of all classical translation lessons : this is in 
their eyes the only justification of labouring at the 
original works instead of acquiring from translations an 
acquaintance with the history and civilisations of Greece 
and Rome. Nor is this view a novelty. On the con- 
trary, it can be shown that on this view was built the 
entire edifice of classical method. Cicero, in discussing 
the best methods of forming a useful and effective Latin 
style, recommends translation from Greek, and a study 
of the specimens he has himself left of translation from 
Greek shows that no meticulous accuracy of Greek 
scholarship was his aim, but a fine and fluent reproduc- 
tion in the Latin. If it be objected that he nevertheless 
learnt to speak Greek — since it was to the Roman of his 
day what French or German is to us — yet Quintilian 
shows that the Roman public schools used the Greek 
authors mainly as Pitt was bidden by his father to use 
the Greek and Latin classics. Familiar though the story 
once was, it may be well to repeat how " his practice 
Wf9 to look over a page or two of a Greek or Latin 
author, to make himself master of the meaning, and 
then to read the passage straight forward into his own 
language, and he was ' exercised daily in this way during 
i en years ' by his teachers." It is not strange that " thus 
he acquired an almost unrivalled power of putting 
his thoughts, without premeditation, into words well 
selected and well arranged." 

It is easy to understand that of the thousands bred 
under the old system and turned schoolmasters, some, 
deficient in taste and mental power, missed the object 
of their work, or snatched at immediate results in their 
pupils* successes. These, it may be confidently said, 
occasioned the confusion of aim which has led to the 
present perplexity. These, incapable of oratory, devoid 
of the dramatic instinct, with little mastery of their 
native language, turned to gerund-grinding, scholarship 
"points," multitudinous notes. The old translation 
lessons were in intention hours for oral English composi- 
tion founded on the subject-matter of Greek and Latin 
authors. These pedants converted them into Greek 
and Latin construe hours. What wonder if their pupils 
had no conception of the purpose with which they 
should have set out ? What wonder if they, become 
masters themselves, blindly led their blind pupils into 
yet baser depths ? That a reaction should come was 
natural, inevitable, desirable. Yet till Dr. Rouse 
unconsciously^revealed, as he has, the origin of the 



complaint, those who knew the true old system could not 
guess at what he and his allies cavilled. For if some 
schools have wandered frcm the way, it may safely 
be asserted that the true aims of classical teaching have 
descended by a spiritual ancestry to others. A glance 
at Dean Stanley's account of Arnold's method with his 
sixth will show that he set before him as an aim not 
knowledge of Greek and Latin, but a mastery of English, 
putting his boys to assimilate, for instance, the English 
of the Authorised Version, of Shakespeare, and of the old 
translation of Comines. His biographer lays special 
stress on this, and observes that " his scholarship was 
chiefly displayed in his power of extempore translation 
into English. This he had possessed in a remarkable 
degree from the time that he was a boy at Winchester, 
where the practice of reading the whole passage from 
Greek or Latin into good English, without construing 
each particular sentence, word by word, had been much 
encouraged by Dr. Gabell, and in his youthful vacations 
during his Oxford course he used to enliven the side 
bed of his sister Susannah by the readiness with which 
in the evenings he would sit by her side and translate 
book after book of the history of Herodotus.'* The same 
truth is sustained from another and, as it will appear to 
many, an unexpected quarter. Old pupils of Dr, 
Kennedy, in recalling memories of the pleasure they 
used to take in his translations, declare with enthusiasm 
that " it is difficult to say which gave them the greatest 
delight as the words poured forth from his lips, the 
Homeric roll, the pathos of jEschylus, the music of the 
Odes of Horace, or the fun of Aristophanes.' * "It 
was his custom at the end of each translation lesson to 
construe through the whole himself, giving an extempore 
version of it, not elaborately finished, but pointed, 
vigorous and sonorous." It was " an education in itself 
to watch this version coming to the birth and gradually 
developing itself." 

And the school hours at Shrewsbury attested the same- 
belief. The preparation for an hour's construe lesson 
was done in half an hour. This meant that no elaborate 
study of notes was contemplated : a rapid glance through 
the text was to be followed by a careful conversion, under 
a fire of criticism, into effective English. Nor was slow 
and painful English composition acceptable : a power 
of extempore speaking was felt to be requisite, as is 
shown by the fact that it was forbidden to write down 
the master's version, a fact which is testimony also to 
the belief that delivery is a large part of a good speech. 

If it be urged that the scholarship system or the 
university examinations are responsible for the change 
to the lamentable pedantry which Dr. Rouse wishes to 
reform, it is easy to reply. Pupils trained by the old 
and true method of teaching are at no disadvantage 
for college or university examinations, and are in other 
ways superior intellectually to their fellows — alert, 
keen and thoughtful. Even did this training not do so 
immediately, it could not be doubted that its effect 
would in the long run be better than that of the heavy 
commentator. But, as it is, this excuse is not open,, 
and the declension from the original design can only 
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ained as the product of ignorance and a mistaken 
tion. 
Before, then, the old school can welcome Dr. Rouse's 
programme , they will ask for their aims to be weighed 
against his. The old methods which he criticises, and 
rejects, are not theirs : to them such methods are 
dummies put up by the critic — in good faith, indeed, 
because in ignorance — to be overthrown, as they deserve. 
And when the comparison is made between the true old 
n and the new, one significant circumstance raises 
a doubt of the innovators' wisdom. The companions 
of these critics raise a cry that there should be in the 
schools much oral practice of composition in what they 
call " the mother tongue, 1 ' It is manifest that when the 
hours demanded for this are added to those necessary 
for Dr. Rouse's new classical method, they will be at 
least as many as those that the old school of classical 
masters claimed, and claimed rightly. The old school, 
like the new* supposed that familiarity with English must 
precede scholarship ; but they went further, for they 
read Latin and Greek, in part, of course, for the subject- 
matter, yet primarily to practise themselves in oral 
English composition. If our educational reformers 
can but take that lesson home, we shall soon be able 
with profit to discuss details of reform in our methods 

5 of instruction. 
The Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
By J. C. Mcdd, M.A. 

Two or three of the witnesses before the recent Depart- 
mental Committee on Agricultural Education briefly 
alluded to the development of such education in Canada, 
but no direct evidence upon the subject was given, It 
may treasonably be expected that the recommendations 
ai the committee will gradually lead to the establishment 
factory national system. This can only be 
(ected by making adequate provision for all classes con- 
ied with the cultivation of the soil. Some account, 
refore, of the aims and organisation of the Ontario 
at Guelph may be opportune. At present there 
itution in the United Kingdom exactly corre- 
nding to it. Its regulations contain much that might 
ith advantage be adopted here, and it shows how 
the highest scientific and practical training may be 
it within roach of those who cannot afford the 
usually entailed by similar training in this 

The college was founded in 1874 for instruction in the 

ience and art of improved husbandry, and for ex peri- 

At first it had, as is almost invariably the case, 

ercome the prejudice and conservatism of the 

ers. Their attitude has now completely changed, 

rly 40,000 farmers visit the college every June and 

aber, and in 1906 there were 1004 students in 



atte r I the various 

two years more than 1200 teac 

the working of the different d 

fees for those whose parents or guardians are ratepayers 

or botti't fide residents of the i 

ir, for others £10. The net cost for the board and 
tuition of the former students need nut exceed jj$ or 
£17 10*. a year, and of the 1 r £25* Those 

charges compare most favourably with those to which 
we are accustomed at institutions of the highest grade. 
Four scholarships of the value of £5 each are awarded 
annually at the end of the first year's work. Students 
are admitted at the age of sixteen. The scholastic year 
consists of two terms, from September 13 to December 
22, and from January 3 to April 13, This arrange* 
ment is made to enable students to be at home during 
the hay and corn harvests, But those who wish may 
remain at the college and work in the outside depart- 
ments from the close of the session until August 13, 
provided they work regularly and put in lull time 
without trouble. There are the following courses : one 
of four years, leading to the degree of B.S.A,, one ol 
two years for the associate diploma, a factory dairy* 
man's course of twelve weeks, a poultry course of four 
and a stock and seed- judging course of two weeks. 
Any person — man, woman, boy or girl — may go to the 
college at any time for any period for practical work, 
with more or less instruction from the man in cliarge. 
They can get comfortable board and lodgings near the 
college for about twelve or sixteen shillings a week* 
First-year students are required to work outside on 
alternate afternoons, and as needed in the mornings, 
throughout the session. Those in the second year spend 
the afternoons of the winter term in the class-rooms and 
laboratories. The practical work is divided into seven 
departments: farm, live-stock, dairy, poultry, hort 
tural, mechanical and experimental. The students ane 
sent in rotation to these departments and have to take 
their turn at every kind of job, clean or dirty, easy or 
difficult. It is sometimes questioned whether farmer** 
sons require so much practical work, but the college 
authorities are distinctly of opinion that it is an 
vantage. It prevents them from losing their taste for 
farm work, familiarises them with the use of tools and 
machinery, and gives a good opportunity for studying a 
large variety of the best breeds of cattle, sheep, pigs and 
poultry in addition to the knowledge of dairying in all 
its branches. At the same time it a&tUts them in paying 
for their board. All labour, ui te in a class for 

instruction, is paid for at the rate of twopence to four- 
pence halfpenny per hour. The farm, which is under the 
control of an experienced farmer, covers 345 acres. 
wbtte 71 acres of the college ground^ oted to horti- 

culture. Special attention is paid to pomology, and 
two rooms in the cold-storage building arc used for 
experiments in the keeping qualities of the different 
commercial i of fruits. Except .it Reading 

and the institutions confined to women, instntetta 
the scierv aspects of tnut culture is 

lamentably deficient in England, and the recent leaflet 
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of the Board of Agriculture upon cider apple-trees 
illustrates the injury that may result to what should be 
a prosperous industry. In addition to the buildings 
generally found at any well-equipped agricultural 
college, there is a new one at Guelph for practical 
and efficient instruction in mechanics. The basement 
is used for storing farm implements. The machinery 
hall for demonstration purposes and farm mechanism is 
70 by 60 ft. ; the forge-room is equipped with ten 
down-draught forges, anvils and all necessary tools and 
appliances ; the machine-shop contains two screw- 
cutting lathes, two wood-turning lathes, power-drill, 
power-hacksaw, wet tool-grinder, &c. ; the work- 
room is furnished with twenty benches, and the drawing- 
room provides accommodation for twenty students. 
The whole curriculum of the college is designed with a 
view to enable the students to engage in agricultural 
pursuits with profit. With us too many students 
after a college course take up agricultural appointments 
rather than actual farming. 

Whether a student should obtain a knowledge of 
practical farming before or after his college course has 
been frequently discussed. The witnesses before the 
Departmental Committee were almost unanimously 
of opinion that it is desirable to have some practical 
experience first. Professor Somerville, for instance, 
had no hesitation in saying that a student could make a 
great deal more of his college training if possessed of 
a thorough knowledge of practical agriculture before 
going there. But he would not recommend those 
aiming at a university degree to take the practical work 
first, because " in a great many cases such men never 
come on to scientific study after they have once got 
fairly launched on practice." At Guelph, all candidates 
for admission must produce certificates of having spent 
at least one year at work on a farm, and must have a 
practical knowledge of ordinary farm operations, such 
as harnessing and driving horses, ploughing, harrowing, 
drilling, &c. When thought necessary, this knowledge 
is tested by examination at entry or subsequently. The 
extent to which a similar condition might be imposed 
here upon students not seeking a degree or diploma is 
worthy of consideration. The general regulations of 
the college are stringent and suggest means whereby 
better discipline and harder work might occasionally 
be enforced in England. There is no room for the idler 
or the loafer. They are simply not wanted, and it is 
unnecessary to regard them as a source of income. No 
student whose moral conduct or industrial or intellectual 
progress is unsatisfactory is allowed to remain. The 
use of intoxicating liquors is prohibited. All students 
are expected to attend their respective places of worship 
every Sunday morning, and are required to attend chapel 
exercises in the afternoon, unless specially excused. 



Correspondence 



A report by the Frobel Society upon the practice of 
other countries in the management of children between 
three and seven years of age will be published shortly by 
the Board of Education in an appendix to one of their 
special jreports.J j 



ESPERANTO. 
To the Editor of School. 
Dear Sir, — Miss Bremner has said her say, and as is usual 
in such argumentation, neither have the Esperantists 
convinced her, nor she the Esperantists. What effect the 
controversy has had upon your readers generally is scarcely 
likely to be known. Esperantists have selected the lan- 
guage they advocate because it is founded upon common 
sense and science. As Miss Bremner says, " Qui vivra 
verra." May I in the meantime beg you to give your 
readers the address of the British Esperanto Association, 
Museum Station Buildings, 133 High Holborn, so that 
those who wish to inquire into the merits of the language 
may know to whom to apply. Meanwhile I am off to 
Dresden, where Iphigenia is to be performed (in Esperanto) 
in the Opera House — specially thrown open by the King— 
with the Gliick music, under the King's musik-direktor 
as conductor, and some twenty-five nationalities, including 
Japan, in the audience. 

Yours truly. 

E. A. Lawrence, 



MORAI/EDUCATION CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of School. 
Sir, — We beg leave to draw the attention of your readers 
to the First International Moral Education Congress, to 
be held at the University of London, Imperial Institute 
Road, South Kensington, on September 25-29. 

The Congress is honoured by the good wishes of his 
Majesty the King. It meets under the patronage of 
twelve Ministers of Education, including England, the 
United States, France, Italy, Russia, Belgium, Spain and 
Japan. It has also for its patrons fifteen heads of Colonial 
Education Departments ; delegates are being sent by 
many universities, by all the leading educational associa- 
tions, and by a number of education authorities ; and, 
finally, the list of vice-presidents and of the general com- 
mittee includes very many of the leading educationists of 
Europe. 

Of those who are contributing papers, we may mention 
— England : Professors Adams, Lloyd Morgan, Mackenzie 
and Muirhead ; America : Professors Adler and Peabody ; 
Italy : Cesare Lombroso ; France : Professors Buisson, 
Boutroux and Seailles ; Germany : Professors Munch, 
Foerster and Tonnies ; Russia : M. and Mme. Kovalevsky ; 
Hungary : Professors Karman and Schneller. The whole 
field of moral education in schools will be covered. 

The following is the general programme : 

1 . The Principles of Moral Education. Chairman : The 
President. 

2. Aims, Means and Limitations of the Varying Types 
of Schools. Chairman : The Right Hon. Lord Avebnry, 
F.R.S. 

3. Character-building by Discipline, Influence, and 
Opportunity. Chairman : M. le Baron d'Estournelles 
de Constant (Senator). 

4. The Problems of Moral Instruction. Chairman: 
Professor Dr. Friedrich Jodl (University of Vienna). 

5. (a) Relation of Religious Education to Moral Educa. 
tion. Chairman : Rev. Dr. Gow (Westminster School 
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(b) Special Problems. Chairman : Regierungsrat Dr. 
Gobat (Beroe). 

6. Systematic Moral Instruction. Chairman : Gebdnt- 
rat Professor Dr. Wiihelm Foerster (University of Berlin). 

(c) The Teaching of Special Moral Subjects, Chairman : 
Cynl van Overbergh (Director-General of Higher Education 
lor Belgium). 

7. The Relation of Moral Education to Education 
under other Aspects. Chairman: Professor Ferdinand 

IBuisson t University of Paris). 
8. The Problem of Moral Education under Varying Con* 
ditions of Age and Opportunity . Chairman : The Right 
Hon. Sir William Anson, Bart. (University of Oxford). 
{d} Biology and Moral Education- Chairman : Prince 
Jean de TarchanofT (St. Petersburg Academy of Medicine), 
Special moral instruction lessons will be given in English 
(Mr- R J. Gould), in French (Pastor Charles Wagner, the 
author of The Simple Life), and in German (Frl. Jannasch), 
There will also be an exhibition of books and pictures* 
The fee (including report of some four hundred pages) 
is 1 os. 6d> for the general public, and 75. 6d. for teachers. 
Single day tickets can be had for zs* 6d, Return fares on 
all lines at single fare and a quarter. 

It is hoped that there may be a large attendance of the 
general public and of the teaching profession. 
Full details may be obtained on writing to the office of 
Congress, 13 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, 
England. 

We remain, on behalf of the Executive Committee, 
President, Michael E. Sadler. 
Hon, Treasurer, Ave bury. 
Chairman, Sophie Bryant. 
Vice-Chairman, J. W. Adamson, 
General Secretary, GtrsTAV Spills it. 



.e views 
I. A Great Headmistress 

For nearly half a century the life-story of " Dorothea 
Beale of Cheltenham "• was also the life-story of the 
college from which it is impossible to dissociate her 
name. Six years before her death, Miss Beale compiled 
very complete " History of the Ladies' College/' and 
was her earnest wish that, in any account of herself 
rhich might appear, the work for which she lived should 
the first place. It is difficult to see how otherwise 
story could have been written, for Miss Beale's 
was her life, and her college the abiding monument 
of be 

Important as that work was, the permanent value of 
be record lies in the fact that it reflects a great move- 
—the struggle to obtain for women the privileges 
hi. The effects of that movement are pressing 
upon us ly at this moment that its history has 

a quite peculiar value. The mental attitude of its 
leaders and their qualities of character may well serve 

rothe* Da ile of Cheltenham. By Elizabeth Rail 
(Archibald Con I Co. 101. &1 a 



as guide and inspiration of its later development — the 
women's suffrage agitation. When Miss Beale b 
her career, the time for this was not yet ripe ; but, like 
many another ardent worker in the cause of education, 
she became more and more convinced, as the years went 
by, of the importance of the vote to women. " Re- 
member " (she is quoted as saying to an old pupil 
engaged in social work in Africa) " that the real thing 
aim at is the suffrage." 

The keynote of Miss Beale's character was its strenu- 
ousness ; the dominating force of her life, her deep 
religious feeling. " Work was to her mind a privilege 
the active will, a divine gift — slothfulness v, b- M 

In the midst of these busy pages, it is both a surprise 
and an encouragement to read the extracts from her 
diary. " Again a quarter of an hour wasted " is the 
entry for January 31, 1893. It might be thought 
excusable in one who was then past sixty ; but the entry 
is a characteristic one, and the many references to idle- 
ness, to waste of time and energy, which the diary 
contains, show, as perhaps nothing else could do, the 
secret of her magnificent achievement — her scrupulous 
use of every moment of a long life. The idea of duty 
was, even in childhood, one of Dorothea's strongest 
traits, and she cultivated it to an abnormal degree. Her 
standard of conduct was remarkably high ; she could 
never rest satisfied with anything short of the best, 
She regarded her profession (which she chose deliberately 
and irrevocably) as a consecration, so much so that she 
desired to see established a teaching " order," a sister- 
hood bound by rule. Her personal life was realised in 
her work — sacrificed to it, some would say. Yet without 
this quality of devotion, her work could never have 
been what it was. Its greatness was dependent on the 
greatness of her character. 

About fifty pages, that is an eighth part of the book, 
are devoted to extracts from Miss Beale's letters, a selec- 
tion made with difficulty from the very large number 
available. But, in spite of the letters, and in spite of 
the diary, in some aspects the book must be considered 
disappointing. The personal, human element is inten- 
tionally subordinated to the more public side of Miss 
Beale's life. This is as she herself wished ; she shrank 
from the thought of a tl Life/ 1 though she recognised that 
it was inevitable. " In these days" (she wrote) " we 
all live in glass-houses, and it seems useless to say, 
- Let nothing appear in print/ " Yet she did not refuse 
to allow the story of her inward life to be told, in m 
as she thought it" might be helpful to others or necessary 
for tracing the formative development of her own cha- 
racter. Her biographer has shown discrimination, and 
all praise is due to her for the pains which she has taken 
to carry out Miss Beale's known wishes, and for the 
very readable volume which she has produced. Her 
task was not altogether an easy one, and the difficulty 
of preventing the mass of m the college hi- 

from becoming tedious and irrelevant has not always 
been successfully o vercom :« One is glad to find ami: 
though it consists mainly of names oi places and p?rs 
and for other references is somewhat inadequate. It 
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was a good idea to reproduce as a frontispiece Shannon's 
portrait, painted in 1902 at the urgent request of old 
pupils. Three other portraits appear ; one, taken in 
1859, is especially interesting. There are also photo- 
graphs of the college, and of St. Hilda's, Oxford, which 
Miss Beale founded in 1893 with the view of increasing 
for her Cheltenham students the opportunities for a 
share in the advantages of University life. 

M. S. 



II. Pioneers in Education 

These four books,* substantially bound, printed in large 
type, and containing in each case an excellent portrait 
of the " pioneer " with which it deals, should prove a 
welcome addition to a teacher's library. We look 
forward with pleasurable anticipation to the appear- 
ance of the succeeding volumes. 

The book on Herbart is probably the most needed 
of the four, owing to the absence from Quick's Educa- 
tional Reformers of any treatment of this great educa- 
tionist. 

Compayrt's words frequently rise to the level of 
panegyric. Herbart's General Pedagogy dates from 
1806 ; " and yet this book, now old, answers perhaps 
better to the needs and aspirations of the hour than 
any other ... at this time when democratic people 
are seeking more and more to base their morality on 
science." Herbart is " the greatest of modern educa- 
tional philosophers." " Here, for the first time in the 
history of education, we see ourselves confronted by a 
strongly organised body of doctrine." What that 
doctrine is, Compayr6 sets forth. We can only quote a 
few words. " Knowledge is no longer a mental orna- 
ment, it is a mental element. Knowledge builds up 
and produces mind. . . . Instruction (thus) assumes 
a profound and delicate meaning." 

But at several points we think the translation from 
the French must be imperfect. In the first place, 
why the French form of Johann (Jean) should be 
employed on the cover of the book we cannot under- 
stand. Again : " Education must be constructed on 
ideas, not on the shifting sands of sensation. Sensation 
... is only a mode, a function of the intellect. Pain 
arises from a conflict ... of two ideas. . . ." Clearly 
the word " sensation " is here misleading ; emotion or 
feeling is obviously intended. To translate Anschauung 
by " intuition," without note or comment, also seems 
dangerous for English readers. We disagree, too, with 
Compayr6's statement that Herbart plans the order of 
lesson-giving on an invariable pattern ; he most expressly 
deprecated such a procedure. Our author also seems to 
have confused Vertiefung with " concentration." 

* Pioneers in Education. By Gabriel Compayre. (1) Jean 
Frederic Herbart. Translated by Maria E. Findlay, B.A. 

(2) Herbert Spencer. Translated by Maria E. Findlay, B.A. 

(3) Jean Jacques Rousseau. Translated by R. P. Jago. (4) Pesta- 
loxzi. Translated by R. P. Jago. (George Harrap and Co. 2s. 6d. 
each.) 



Despite these and a few other defects, which will 
certainly add somewhat to the mental confusion that is 
already too common, owing to terminological difficulties, 
we heartily commend a book which, in a compact form, 
sets forth the leading ideas of Herbart in a lucid and 
sympathetic way. 

The remaining three volumes were less necessary 
for English readers but are scarcely less welcome. 
Compayr6, writing at the moment when the Boer War 
was raging, naturally retorts upon Herbert Spencer the 
criticism aimed by that writer against French mili- 
tarism ; but his treatment on the whole is markedly 
sympathetic. He is more severe upon Rousseau, and 
especially emphasises the absolute contradictions that 
exist between the different writings of that philosopher. 
" Rousseau was divided all his life between the doctrine 
of individualism and that of socialism, between State 
sovereignty and man's liberty." He is at one moment 
an advocate of " education in common/' at another 
moment of " family education/' and at a third of the 
isolation of the child. The second of these our author 
considers to be predominant in Rousseau's scheme. 
In the Pestalozzi volume we read that "be (Pests* 
lozzi) has dreamed, he has desired the school univenaL 
... To this he has devoted, sacrificed his life." We 
seem to feel that the French idiom has here been trans- 
ferred bodily into the translation. And again we come 
across " intuition " as a translation of Anschauung, 
and the translator does nothing to guide the reader 
past the perils of the word. 

F. H. H. 



Minor Notices 

Careers for our Sons. By the Rev. G. H. Williams. 
(Thurnam, Carlisle; and Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
London. 45. 6d. nett.) 

A book of this kind has long been wanted, both for 
the use of schoolmasters and parents. It contains the 
official syllabuses for entrance into the Civil Service, the 
Army and Navy, the Universities and so forth, all annotated 
with considerable skill and acumen, tempered with sound 
common sense. If it were only for the useful information 
on money matters — outlay, probable return, &c. — which 
Mr. Williams gives, the book would be valuable ; but it 
goes beyond the ordinary handbook to the Services and 
learned professions in attempting to forecast the somewhat 
misty future of careers such as journalism, engineering 
and colonial life. In every case advice is given as to the 
kind of boy who may successfully aspire to a prosperous 
career in the various walks of life ; then he is told what 
he must do, by examination and otherwise, to prepare 
himself for it ; next he is given a glimpse of what is necessary 
in the way of expense, and some final " tips " follow as 
to the prospects that lie before him when he is definitely 
launched. Any parent who is puzzled what to do with 
his son should consult this volume ; and we are sure that 
schoolmasters especially will find it a blessing, inasmuch 
as it will save them time and trouble by giving a large 
quantity of useful information in a small compass. It is 
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satisfactory to note that future editions will embody all 
official alterations and regulations as they occur ; this is 
aportaot, because a guide of this type, if it is not kept up 
date* may easily prove a broken reed to Jean upon. 

amts's German Dictionary. Forty-first edition, (Mac* 
millan and Co, 4s 6d ) 

is a well-known and deservedly popular book 

the new edition wUl certainly not decrease its popu- 

f , inasmuch as it has been entirely recast and brought 

date. It can be thoroughly recommended as an 

baustive and trustworthy book of reference. The type 

1 as clear as one can expect in a book which totals nearly 

taoo pages m all ; it is wonderful value for the money, 

sd should command a ready sale. 

School Text-book of Geography. By L. \V. Lyde. (A. and 
C. Black, 3j. 6d,) 
Professor Lyde has been, as it were, an epoch-maker in 
geographical teaching, since he has adopted the consistent 
Bthod of imparting knowledge of the subject through the 
edium of a study, theoretical and practical, of commerce, 
lost teachers win admit that this is by far the best method, 
men as it brings the lessons into close relation with the 
life of the nation as reflected in the daily newspaper. The 
of the practical and methodical teacher is visible 
every page of this text-book, and the more it is used the 
lore successful are the examination results likely to be. 

trips to Latin Translation at Sight, By E. Luce. (Spottis- 

woode and Co., Eton. 6s. nett.) 

This is a truly monumental book of M unseens/' It 

to more than 360 pages, teeming with type and notes : 

ad if it had not been that it lacks a vocabulary one might 

ciost be disposed to question its title. The hrst fifty 

or so are devoted to a series of " demonstrations " 

the art of construing. This part of the work is well and 

^hly done, but to our mind it usurps to some extent 

notions of a master. The collection of historical 

cellent, and if the pupil works steadily through 

there is tittle doubt that in the end he will have 

ed a good deal about the glories of Rome. The idea 

1 a happy one, and has been well carried out. 

The RiveTside Literature Series." Hiawatha ; Chaucer's 
Prologue, Kmghfs Tale and Nun*s Priest's Tale, 
(G. Harrap and Co, 15. 6^,) 
Hiawatha in this series will receive a warm welcome from 
schools. The poem itself is, and deserves to be. a 
fOurite with young people, and these delightful illustra- 
of Indian life and the useful introduction are an 
attraction. There are so many good editions of 
*s Prologue, &c, that this carefully edited little 
with its useful comparison between Boccaccio *s 
Veseide and The Knight's Tale can hardly hope to be 
largely used in our schools, This fact, however, in no wise 
detracts from its very obvious errors. 

and Reform, 17S9-1S37. By Arthur Hassall, M,A, 
ngtons. 
TTr need at this time of day to recommend Mr 

1*3 histories ; it only remains therefore to say that 
little volume is admirable in its careful marshalling of 



facts, its searching questions at the end of each reign, and 
its summary of the literature of the period. The only 
criticism, and that a slight one, that can be made, is that 
a list of books dealing with the period would be of great 
value to the young student. 

Geographical Gleanings. By Rev. Frank R. Burrows, 
M.A* (G. Philip and Son.) 
It is long since the writer of these lines had such a 
stimulating and interesting school book in his hand as 
this little volume, by a man who is evidently a born teacher 
and an enthusiast for his special subject. To Mr, Burrows 
geography is a very comprehensive term, and it is quite 
clear that in his lessons he teaches far more than is usually 
included in this subject. He quotes, with approval, 
Professor Laurie 's description : " Geography does not 
mean the miserable scraps of the modern school. Properly 
taught it embraces all that is essential for a cultivated man 
to know of the world of Nature, it gives life to history, and 
lays the sure foundation of commercial, industrial and 
political knowledge." Part II, contains a valuable chaj 
on M The Preparation for Teaching/ 1 with much sensible 
advice as to the value of travel and the immense amount 
that can be obtained from a study of one small district 
such as the Isle of Thanet. The book should be car- 1 1 
studied by all who are interested in developing geography 
as a school subject. 

Gertnan Education Past and Present. By Professor Paulsen, 
Ph.D. Translated by T. Lorenz, Ph.D. (Fisher 
Uiiwin. 1908. 5s. nett.) 
We are glad to welcome this translation of Professor 
Paulsen's masterly sketch of the history of German educa- 
tion. The original appeared in Teubner's series Aus Nalur 
und Geiste smelt in 1906, and has had a very large circulation 
in German -speaking countries, where it is recognised^as 
giving a brilliant summary of its subject. As in Professor 
Paulsen's larger work, his well -known Geschtchte <i<s gelehr- 
ten Unterrichts, he breathes life into the details of educa- 
tional history by treating them as manifestations of the 
great intellectual and social forces which were moulding 
the nation's life. It is this characteristic of his writings 
which makes them so valuable a guide to the meaning of 
German educational conditions as they exist to-day. For 
those who care to gain a clear conception of the part which 
German education has played, and is still playing, in 
German national life, this is emphatically the book to 
recommend. 

The translation, perhaps inevitably, loses the charm of 
Professor Paulsen's vivid style. So far as we have tested 
it, it is accurately done, but in another edition the construc- 
tion of some of the sentences will doubtless be revised. 

Education and the Heredity Spectre. By F. H. Hayward, 
DXitt. {Watts and Co, 1908. 25. nett.) 
We cannot but admire the pertinacity and fervour with 
which Dr. Hay ward preaches the Herbartian gospel, and 
this book makes us realise, more than some others which 
he has written, how real a gospel it is to him. He feels that 
he is maintaining the reality of education as a spiritual 
process against the assaults of men, like Professor Karl 
Pearson, who regard the amount of a man's ability and 
perhaps his ethical capacity as rigidly determined by the 
iron laws of hereditary transmission. He also feels himself 
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bound to utter his'protest^against the tendency, which is 
evident in some*quarters, to belittle the intellectual basis 
of righ traction. *. It is as the'winged words of a man full 
of ethical Jfcrvour"rather than as the reasoned argument 
of the philosopher that tmVbook appeals to the sympathetic 
reader who'stands outside the Herbartian fold. But this 
does not prevent us from finding in it much that is sug- 
gestive and not a few salutaxyjprotests against confusions 
of thought and language. The book has a direct bearing 
upon the question of moral instruction to which so much 
attention is just now being given. ^ 

A Handbook of Employments. By Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, 
D.Sc, Ph.D., F.L.S. (Aberdeen: The Rosemount 
Press. 1908. is. nett.) 
This book contains a summary of the methods of entering 
all classes of trades, industries and professions. It refers 
specially to Scotch conditions, but gives a surprising 
amount of useful information. The callings dealt with 
are those pursued in Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee and 
Aberdeen, and many of the particulars mentioned have 
been obtained by means of a detailed investigation under- 
taken by the authoress and her helpers into the conditions 
of employment in those towns. In an interesting intoduc- 
tion Mrs. Gordon advocates the establishment of employ- 
ment bureaux. The book is well worth the attention of 
any one interested in the connection of the schools with 
the after-occupations of their children. 

Readings in English Literature. TheXVIIthand XVIIIth 
Centuries. 3 vols. (John Murray. 2s. 6d., 2s. 6d. and 
3*. 6d.) 

These books, published by Murray, and covering seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century literature, excellently 
fulfil the purpose clearly stated by the compilers, 
Messrs. Edmund and Frank Spooner, in the preface. Our 
only criticisms in the volume intended for the junior 
course are directed against the inclusion of the extract. 
" The Roman Catholic Church," from the Hind and the 
Panther, which, torn from its context, is not only unintel- 
ligible but would be puzzling to the mature intellect, and to 
the inclusion of the discussion on " Love," from Tom Jones. 
There is ample opportunity for the reading of Tom Jones 
lat t, and here again this discussion has no value, aesthetic 
or philosophical, without a knowledge of the personality 
of the speakers. In the senior course, which is most care- 
fully and successfully compiled, we should demur to the 
inclusion of Parnell's " Hymn to Contentment." It is 
neither typical nor fine poetry. Still this is largely a matter 
of f eling and is but a trifling blemish when there is so much 
that is good. The same quality of criticism applies to 
Aphia Behn's " Song " in the intermediate course, and we 
think a more representative piece might have been given 
from Di Foe. 

Extracts for Composition in French for Middle and Senior 

Classes, with References to Heath's Practical French 

Grammar. By J. E. Mansion, B.-es-L. in pp. 

(D. C. Heath and Co. is. 6d.) 

1 This book is intended to serve as a companion to Heath's 

Practical French Grammar, which is having, and that 

deservedly, a wide circulation in this country. Nearly 

130 extracts are chosen, carefully graduated, and valuable 

help is afforded in the translation of idiomatic phrases and 



constructions. The latter" half of the book consists of 
really difficult pieces, mainly from English classical authors, 
and though not meant to be chosen as models of English 
style, yet the rendering of them into French will tax the 
intelligence of the advanced student to the utmost At 
the head of each extract a few model sentences are given, 
bearing on the idioms in the piece in which they occur. 
No vocabulary is supplied. This is one of the best books 
on French composition we have come across for some 
time. 

Poetical French Reader. By W. G. Hartog. 180 pp. 
(Rivingtons. 2s. 6d.) 
Mr. Hartog has compiled several of the acknowledged 
masterpieces from some of the greatest of French books, 
e.g., La Fontaine, V. Hugo, Chenier, and De Vigny and the 
three classical poets, with a view to presenting them in a 
more attractive form to the young student. The extracts 
have been thoughtfully chosen. A suitable introduction is 
given, in which the chief points essential to the study of 
French verse are touched upon, also a brief outline of the 
life of each author is prefixed. Footnotes are given, where 
necessary, explaining difficulties in the text and peculi- 
arities in versification. At the end we have a few exercises, 
consisting of questionnaire, suggestions for free com- 
position and paraphrase, together with elementary exercises 
and questions on the versification. There is a good demand 
for a book on French verse in our secondary schools to-day, 
and as an introduction to such this book is quite worm a 
trial. 

DictSes Franeaises. By Mary Stone Bruce. 46 pp. (D.C 
Heath and Co. is.) 
This little book has an excellent object in view. Dicta- 
tion forms a most important branch of modern language 
teaching, and we have here a few short extracts dealing 
with the difficulties that the young pupil must encounter, 
special attention being given to the rules of the past parti- 
ciple. A few proverbs and pensies de divers autews 
are added. The book, however, if used, should be placed 
in the hands of the pupil. The extracts can then be read 
as unseens, before dictation is given, and afterwards 
used for conversation and memorising. 

French Song and Verse for Children. By Helen Terry. 
I2 5 PP« (Longmans, Green and Co. is. 6d.) 
The teaching of French verse and song to young children 
is a practice much to be encouraged, and it is unfortunate 
that more time cannot be found for this in our schools. 
Miss Terry has sent us an excellent collection, taken from 
well-known sources and thoughtfully compiled. The illus- 
trations are above the average of those in elementary texts. 
The type is bold and clear. There is no vocabulary. 

E. Toutey : Lectures Primaires Illustries. By Henri Boe, 
B.-es-L. 185 pp. (Hachette and Co. is.) 
A primer consisting of sixty-three reading lessons in poetry 
and prose carefully selected and systematically graduated. 
Each lesson is illustrated and provides ample material for 
conversation. The book is written entirely in the foreign 
language. The type is very bold. A brief chapter is 
given on the phonetic script and put in a clear and concise 
manner. We have put the vocabulary severely to the test 
and it has withstood all attacks. 
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7 audet : L r Equipage de la Belle Nivernaise. Adapted 
f, R. N. Crofts. 94 pp. (Methuen, is.) 

Reviews of previous texts in this Simplified Fraa 

have already appeared in r.ur columns. The 
at volume contains more than half the original, the 
lifficiilt passages being omitted. Mr. Crofts has done 
rk well, for it is not an easy matter to "adapt" 
expressive a writer as Daudet and " cut down " the 
iginal so as to make R intelligible to the young mind. 
As our readers doubtless know, this charming story was 
written for the anther's son, at the time ten years old, A 
short introduction, containing the chief items of interest 
the author's life, is given. The vocabulary seems quite 
complete . It would aid both master and pupil if the lines 
numbered. 



ubetger : Mon Petit Trott. By Alec Crau, Ph.D. 
120 pp, (T, Nelson and Sons* is. 6d.) 

This delightful story, adapted from the original and 
ccuranni par FAcadimie Franeaise, is a great favourite 
with children in the French schools of to-day, but little, 
if at all, known in England. For those who have only read 
school anecdotes , Ac, and are ready to begin an elementary 
text, this book will be found both interesting and instruc- 
tive. The text itself is followed by twenty- five pages devoted 
|0 English passages for re translation. This is too much. 
The practice of retranslation is one we thoroughly approve 
of, but whether so young a child as this book is intended 
for should be set down and expected to write continuous 
prose, however easy, is a matter for serious doubt. The 
binding, type and paper are all good. We have noticed 
several omissions in the vocabulary. 

G* Sand : La Mare au Diable, By W. G. Hartog, B.A. 
102 pp. (Murray's French Texts, If, 6tf.) 

This is the Erst of a series of such texts to be edited by 
Mr. Hartog, the object being to place in the hands of 
students in upper and middle forms, masterpieces of the 
nineteenth-century French literature. The book is anno- 
tated on Mr. Hartog *s usual lines, which are probably 
quite familiar to our readers. A biographical note on the 
author's life and literary career and short footnotes to the 
text, both written in simple French, are given. At the 
end come exercises providing a series of questions on the 
text, practice on grammatical points and suggestions for free 
composition, parsing in French and dictation. The book 
is printed on good paper in bold clear type, and bound in 
stout grey cloth. 



Mme. de PressensS i Seuktie. By W. G. Hartog, B,A, 88 pp, 
(Rivingtons' New Junior French Texts, is.) 

Reviews of similar texts have already appeared in our 
columns. The story itself is an interesting one for young 
readers. At the end of the text there are Exercices 
eraux ei icrits, consisting of questionnaire, grammaire, 
and passages for retranslation. The notes, which are short, 
axe written in French. The vocabulary is not full enough, 
more help being required in the irregular verbs. The 
lustrations are of a similar nature to those in the previous 
texts of the series. 



Passy : The Sounds of the French Language. Translated by 
D. S. Savory, M.A., and D, Jones, M.A. 134 pp* 

(Oxford : Clarendon Press. 25, 6d) 

Every teacher and advanced student of French, even if 
not an admirer of phonetics, ought to possess this book. It 
has already had a wide circulation in France, passing 
through six editions, and it is to be hoped that this, the 
seventh, edition will be warmly welcomed in this country. 
We congratulate the translators on the work they have 
done in bringing it within the range of every French 
teacher. It is not meant to be a learned treatise, but, as 
Passy himself describes it, ** a popular work on scientific 
lines " ; neither is it a slavish translation of the original, 
for many alterations have been made and useful hints 
added in the way of footnotes. Several appendices are 
given at the end dealing within French dialects, com- 
parisons of different French pronunciations, old French 
pronunciations and orthoepical rules which will materially 
assist the teacher in his studies. 



B. Feuilht: Le Roman d*un jeune homme pauvti, By 
J. Laffitte, 180 pp, (Oxford Modern French 
Series. Clarendon Press. 25.) 

This well-known and almost fairy -like novel, with its 
scenes laid in those old Breton forests, has been and still is 
widely read in our country. It is a typical romanesque 
novel. In its pages we have drawn for us a picture of that 
noble and elegant society of which Feuillet is the novelist 
par excellence. His novels ar« " novels with a purpose." 
He sought to make them serve a noble ecd and to elevate 
the soul, thus rendering them capable of the highest 
motives. There is a short introduction. Adequate notes 
are appended in which good renderings to the idiomatic 
construction are given, 



Chateaubriand : La Jtumsse de Chateaubriand* By G. 
Goodridge, B.A, 254 pp, (Oxford Modern French 
Series, Clarendon Press, 3s,) 

This book forms an extract from the M intones d 9 outre 
tembe t dealing with the Chateaubriand's childhood days 
at St. Malo, his school-boy life, his experiences as ensign 
and later captain in the regiment at Navarre, his Court life, 
and finally his visit to America and his return to France 
in 1792, a few days before the seizure of Louis XVI, in the 
Palace of the Tuilcrics. Exquisite touches of detailed 
landscape painting, the beauties of nature — and especially 
of the sea, for which Chateaubriand never lost his affection — 
are delightfully interpersed with family history and a vivid 
account of the perilous times through which the French 
monarchy was passing at the end of the eighteenth century. 
In spite of the prevailing spirit of ennui which runs 
through the book, as in all the author's writings, it forms 
one of the most interesting and instructive biographies in 
modern French literature, Every student of French. 
literature would do well to study these Mimoites not merely 
because Chateaubriand was one of the great formative 
influences in the literature of France, but because of his 
bold, brilliant and picturesque style, which borrowed from 
nature its richest colours, charming the ear by a harmony 
that is quite poetic, a style that is moreover upheld by the 
nobility and elevation of his thoughts* 
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Moliere : Les Femmes savantes. By Frederic Spencer, Ph.D. 
144 pp. (J. M. Dent and Co. is. 6d.) 

A scholarly edition, handsomely bound and a marvel of 
cheapness. Messrs. Dent have done a great service in 
bringing before the reading public such an elegant series, 
which is a delight to every booklover. We sincerely 
hope the publishers have in view more of such books chosen 
from French and German literature. A short biographical 
preface, notes and glossary are supplied. 

(1) De Vigny : Servitude et Grandeur militaire. By C. L. 

Freeman. 210 pp. (Oxford Modern French Series. 
The Clarendon Press. 25. 6d.) 

(2) La Bourrienne ; La Jeunesse de Bonaparte. By A. 

Canivet. 91pp. (Oxford Modern French Series. The 
Clarendon Press. 25.) 

Of the Oxford Modern French Series we have seven 
numbers, of which these are two : (1) consists of the 
three well-known stories of military life by De Vigny, viz., 
•' Laurette ; ou, Le Cachet Rouge," " La Veillee de 
Vincennes," and "La Canne de J one." Each story is 
prefaced by some of De Vigny 's philosophical meditations on 
the relations of the Army and the State. The immortality 
of De Vigny rests on his poetry, but to those who would 
study his prose works, no better opportunity can be offered 
than the subject-matter of this book, for it is chiefly in his 
faithful descriptions of a soldier's life, with all its hardships 
and disappointments, that we can learn to know and sym- 
pathise with his morbid and pessimistic view of life. The in- 
troduction and notes are of similar scope and quality to the 
other editions in this series. (2) is made up of extracts dealing 
with Napoleon's life up to the Egyptian campaign, taken 
from a) small portion of the Mimoires of Bonaparte's early 
friend and school-fellow. These Mimoires were not written 
with any idea of literary style, and cannot claim any degree 
of accuracy or impartiality, though La Bourrienne in the 
preface to his Mimoires would have us think otherwise. 
They are none the less welcome to English students of 
French literature, for in these few pages we have an admir- 
able risumi from one who claimed the courage of his 
convictions, and though in later life he quarrelled with 
his former friend and master yet has paid him a high tribute 
in his Mimoires. The notes are mainly historical and full 
of interest. Where M. Canivet thinks La Bourrienne was 
influenced by malice or envy, he gives short editorial 
comments to that effect. 

Andrieux: Milanges Littir aires. By Miss E. C. Jones. 
120 pp. (Oxford Modern French Series. 25.) 

M. Delbos, in the Modern French Series, has chosen in 
many instances the works of nineteenth-century authors 
quite inaccessible to the English public, of which this book 
is a striking example. Of Andrieux and his works little 
or nothing is known in England, or even in France, but 
the student who cares to find out something about this 
highly gifted author, whose fables lose nothing by com- 
parison with those of La Fontaine, or his contes with 
those of Voltaire, will not be disappointed. Miss Jones 
has edited from Andrieux's works two comedies, Moliere 
avec ses Amis and Les Etourdis, perhaps his best dramatical 
work. These are followed by a few contes, anecdotes, Sec. 
A short sketch of the author's life is given. The notes are 
short and to the point. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
September 30, 1908. 

Faith will move mountains, and even the pertinacity 
of an association of assistant masters may succeed 
in making Parliament act, The position of an assist- 
ant in an endowed school is at last defined by law, 
1 way as to remove the anomaly upheld by 
the Court of Appeal in the Richmond case. He 
is now deemed to be in the employment of the 
rning body and he may not be dismissed 
(under ordinary circumstances) without due notice, 
h must expire at the end of a school term ; 
the case of misconduct or other good and urgent 
lose, however, he may be sent about his business 
t once. While there is so much cause for con- 
ciliating the association on its plucky and public- 
spirited work, it must be confessed that there is 
riy in the ointment, in the shape of an abridg- 
ment of the 44 summary dismissal " clause. The 
words deleted would have given the master in 
question the right to know the reason for his dis- 
it is hard to understand why they were 



left out. The zealuus Lord R, Cecil, 
must have scented an invasion of the H.M.'s " privi- 
leges/' for in all probability our legislators as a 
whole did not know enough of the subject to 
whether the words were inserted or not. But their 
omission leaves the assistant master with a grievance 
which, be it noted, the headmasters who joined in 
the production of the clause were anxious to have 
removed. Why anybody else need have interfered 
in a domestic arrangement of this kind it is hard 
to understand, ft will disappoint some people, 
no doubt, to find that the Act does not apply to 
mistresses, and makes no provision fur an appeal 
where the assistant is not satisfied with the tr 
ment meted out to him ; but it is something to 
have got what we have, and it will do as an 
instalment, 

It would trouble most experts in condensation 
to wTite an intelligible account of our educational 
system within the small compass of thirty-two 
pages. Yet the summary written for the education 
section of the Franco-British Exhibition by Mr. 
T, LI Humberstone actually accomplishes the task, 
strangely enough without stirring up that religious 
partisanship which, as he explains, has been the 
chief difficulty of our statesmen during a century 
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of reform. It is interesting to note how often the 
same subjects have come up for discussion and how 
often the same arguments have done duty both 
for and against reform. The deeply engrained 
distrust of the value of education for the poor and 
the lamentation about raising people above their 
station (curiously echoed by Professor Ridgway's 
address to the British Association in Dublin 
recently) looms large in its pages ; and the half- 
time system, so universally denounced throughout 
the history of our schools, is still allowed to exist. 
Perhaps the most cruel thing is the description of 
the charity-school teachers as " wretches of both 
sexes, who had taken to teaching from a natural 
antipathy to hard work." Judging by the little 
that has been done to raise its status and alleviate 
the conditions under which it has its being, we 
might almost conclude that some taint of this sort 
clings to the profession even now. The cost of 
elementary education, in England and Wales 
alone, has increased tenfold in less than forty 
years ; what proportion of this has gone to the 
teacher, we wonder ? 



the alluring salary which attracted him to apply 
for the post gradually dwindling owing to the 
deduction of many little items. In some 
schools that we know the iniquitous practice of 
" farming " is still indulged in, and the headmaster 
is often under these circumstances off ered the alter- 
native of starving himself or his school. We are 
glad to know that the Board of Education refuse 
to recognise such an arrangement, so it will prob- 
ably die a natural death in time. But there are 
other directions in which reform is needed. The 
headmaster's salary should not be dependent upon 
capitation fees : if these are counted at all they 
should be divided pro rata amongst all the staft 
Again, the possible profits of a boarding-house 
should not be dangled in front of a candidate: if 
such an establishment is necessary it should be run 
on the hostel system by the school managers. And 
thirdly, proper provision should be made for pen- 
sioning off a man who has done his work. It is not 
everybody who can retire, like Mr. Rogers, to a 
" beautiful house at Bournemouth " purchased by 
himself. 



On another page will be found a highly instructive 
account, based upon an applicant's experience, of the 
drawbacks attached to certain headmasterships ; 
and a curious commentary upon it is supplied by a 
9tory which has appeared recently in the daily 
press in connection with Chelmsford Grammar 
School. The headmaster, who had held the position 
for twenty-three years and had seen the school's 
numbers rise during that period from forty to a 
hundred and fifty, who had also been fortunate 
enough to be able to contribute out of his own 
pocket a sum of £2000 towards new buildings and 
£1400 towards the payment of the masters, was 
asked to accept a reduction of salary amounting to 
some £134 a year. He indignantly refused and 
resigned instead ; and no wonder. But it is a 
curious world in which headmasters are expected 
to pay for things which the governors ought to 
provide. It is bad policy, too, because a head- 
master who has spent a large sum of money on a 
school must be difficult to move when a change 
is considered advisable. We are probably within 
the mark in saying that hardly 50 per cent, of the 
vacancies advertised are more valuable than a 
good assistant master's billet, and our readers 
will easily gather what we mean by that. Odd 
services of various descriptions are expected of the 
headmaster, all of which cost money, and he finds 



The National Home Reading Union has often 
been noticed in these columns, and an appeal will 
be found on another page for support and a better 
understanding of its work. If we consider how 
children's minds are being steadily poisoned by 
the weekly turn-out of rubbishy and even deleterious 
publications, we shall agree that the sooner some- 
thing is done to provide them with wholesome 
mental food the better. Government in its wisdom 
has decreed that all children must be taught to 
read ; it is not too much to expect that this gift 
should be adequately guarded from abuse. A 
Royal Commission has recently reported on the evils 
of pernicious literature ; we hope that action wiD 
be taken to carry out, and if possible to amplify, 
its not too drastic recommendations. 

The official circular dealing with medical inspec- 
tion in schools has led to a discussion in the columns 
of the Westminster Gazette by which it is made pretty 
clear that such inspection as is the rule nowadays is 
rather worse than useless. It seems to be done 
in a very perfunctory fashion, with the risk (almost 
the certainty) of spreading the very ailments that 
it is designed to check. It is not a pleasant topic, 
but the complaint is made that skin diseases and i 
living organisms, due to dirty surroundings and J 
neglect, are being spread amongst children in school 
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owing to insufficient care about disinfection. Until 
all possibility of such things is removed we are not 
likely to come much nearer to the ideal state of 
affairs when everybody's children, no matter of 
what class, will attend the same school and sit on 
the same benches. The chance of physical con- 
tamination is apparently not to be denied ; but 
to us there seems an even greater risk of moral 
contagion. We are not merely theorising on this 
point ; we know. Even at the cost of being con- 
sidered reactionary, we do not hesitate to say that 
the tone of secondary schools is apt to go down if 
too large an admixture of the primary element is 
introduced. 

Whether the effort which is being made just 
now to tune up the elementary school to a higher 
moral level will have a great or a small success is 
uncertain. The Moral Education Congress, which 
is sitting at the time that this note is being written, 
is endeavouring to arrive at some consensus of 
opinion on the value of direct moral teaching. The 
first day's papers dealt with the school and its 
problems, and from what we could gather from the 
discussion the following points seemed to emerge : 
first, that moral instruction, to be of any value, 
must derive its chief impulse from the home, and 
that the school can at best supplement (or, where 
necessary, counteract) its influence ; second, that 
rules of conduct are better suggested than dogmati- 
cally delivered to the pupil ; third, that the Congress 
as a whole was not favourable to co-education. In 
connection with this last item it is interesting to 
note that while two men spoke well and enthu- 
siastically in its support, a lady who succeeded them 
carried the audience away with her when she 
denounced it root and branch. It may be that the 
disagreement was partly due to the different con- 
ditions under which the work is undertaken : Mr. 
Grant spoke of a joint boarding school where the 
thing is an experiment and where the pupils are 
drawn from the better classes, while Miss Cleghorn 
dealt with a necessity imposed on children drawn 
from the poorest streets of the large towns. Our 
sympathies are with the lady ; though a man and 
his wife may, if they are persons of great moral 
power, succeed in running an establishment of this 
kind, we should be afraid to entrust it to any chance 
teacher. Again, though children up to the age of 
twelve may be herded together with impunity (and 
we think Miss Cleghorn challenged even this) it is 
a very different thing laten ^. 



The Educational Outlook : 
A Grand Experiment* 

By Prof. Henry E. Armstrong, F.R.S. 

It is possible, I think, at the present time to be optimistic 
and to regard the educational outlook as promising in 
almost every quarter, in the sense that gradually right 
views are being established and the foundations laid 
on which ultimately we shall be able to base a sound 
general policy. 

As it is the function of this section to focus opinion 
and to direct public action into right channels, we shall 
do well to consider briefly the present trend of events. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory feature is the almost 
universal tendency to favour a more practical treatment 
of the scholar : this has been obvious of late, for example, 
in political discussions of the disturbing state of affairs 
in India, which it is realised is in no slight degree the 
disastrous and necessary consequence of the purely 
literary system followed in the schools. 

Again, in dealing with the question of education, in 
his remarkable book on Modern Egypt, Lord Cromer 
quotes with approval remarks made by Mr. Lecky in 
his work on Democracy and Liberty— remarks which, 
he says, apply with great force to the Egyptian system 
but which, I venture to think, deserve special prominence 
in connection with our own, as the opinion is not that 
of a revolutionary member of the British Association 
but of an unbiased literary authority. 

The great mistake in the education of the poor has in general 
been that it has been too largely and too ambitiously literary. 
Primary education should . . . teach the poor to write well 
and to count well (it is surprising that Mr. Lecky did not say 
also to read well) ; but, for the rest, it should be much more 
technical and industrial than literary and should be more con- 
cerned with the observation of facts than with any forms of 
speculative reasoning or opinions. There is much evidence to 
support the conclusion that all kinds of popular education 
which have proved morally, as well as intellectually, the most 
beneficial have been those in which a very moderate amount 
of purely mental instruction has been combined with physical 
or industrial training. 

So recently as last week (August 28) an eminently 
instructive speech was made at Llangollen, in Wales, 
by the veteran Sir Theodore Martin at the opening of 
an Arts and Crafts exhibition. 

The exhibition gave them greater encouragement for the 
future of education than anything he had seen for many a year. 
He had longed to see something of life and interest being put 
into education. All men educated themselves. It was not 
the schoolmaster who educated them. It lay with the men 
and women themselves to educate themselves and bring out 
what God had planted in them, which very often was never 
brought out and which very often the system of education was 
not calculated to bring out. It was better to do work than to 

* A communication to Section L (Educational Science) at 
the Dublin meeting of the British Association. 
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talk about it or blind their eyes poring over miserable books 
they did not understand. It was better they should work at 
something, whatever it was — any handicraft work — to produce 
something, so that at the end of their days they might say, 
" I made that cabinet " or "I made that old chair " or show 
something they had done in life. He regarded the exhibition 
as a great stride towards a complete revolution of a very defective 
system of education which had too long prevailed all over the 
kingdom.* 

In France a revolt in favour of practical methods is 
also setting in, to judge from the address delivered 
recently by the President of the French Asssociation 
for the Advancement of Science. 

What Young Turkey will do, no one can say but she 
is reading us a lesson not to be neglected — at present, 
apparently, she is inclined to throw herself into the arms of 
Germany but she may find it desirable ere long to adopt 
methods which are less like those of the drill-master. 

Whether Germany will ever see that man does not 
•Jive by books alone at school, the future must decide. 
I fancy, however, there are signs of unrest even in that 
conservative land and that it is becoming apparent 
that, although a highly organised machine, the German 
system is not in all respects the wondrous success its 
admirers would have us believe it to be. 

The deeply interesting articles in the Times, published 
under the title " A Year in America," may have done 
something to suggest to enthusiastic admirers of trans- 
atlantic practices that all is not gold that glitters in 
that sometime goldless land. The warning given of 
the evil results that must follow from co-education is 
one that must not be passed over by us if we desire to 
remain a virile nation. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the time is the 
fact that our English schools are at last coming to 
regard English as a language which merits consideration. 
But reading still remains a neglected exercise. 

Two bright spots at present shine out in our country, 
Osborne and Dartmouth, where what I dare call without 
hesitation a grand experiment in education is being made. 
It is an unfortunate British habit always to compromise : 
far too frequently, we compromise with unsatisfactory 
results ; a man out of health more often than not needs 
a real change, not medicine merely — and being very 
sick, our educational system is in this condition but 
the many friends of the sufferer are still too fond of bim 
to allow themselves to be deprived of his dear old 
ineffective ways. The sailor, however, has been 
courageous and has realised that the knife often gives 
the shortest cut to salvation. He has said : " I don't 
care what education has been given in the past, all I 
know is that the conditions I am now called upon to 
face are so absolutely and entirely different from those 
under which I worked in the past that I must have a 
training which will enable me to face them with con- 
fidence." Consequently he has set himself to work 
out his own salvation and has established two experi- 
mental schools in which all are trained who will be the 
future officers of the navy in both the executive and 
engineering branches. English and French are the 
* The Times, August 29. 



only languages taught in the junior school at Osborne, 
German is included in the course at the senior school 
at Dartmouth. Cadets enter at about thirteen, spend two 
years at Osborne, then two years at Dartmouth ; they 
afterwards receive higher specialised training both 
afloat and ashore. A very considerable amount of 
time is devoted to laboratory instruction in mechanics 
and electricity but the great feature of novelty in the 
system is the very large amount of time and attention 
devoted to workshop practice. The result is the boys 
acquire interests and learn to use their hands ; in short, 
to do things in a way which is quite unknown to the 
average school-boy : most important of all, they become 
alert, practical, thinking beings — having some real 
opportunity of exercising their intelligence. By per- 
mission of the Admiralty, I have had the opportunity 
of spending several days in each of the new schools and 
of acquainting myself fully with the character of the 
work : I will only say here that I have been most deeply 
impressed by the manner in which the headmasters 
and all concerned are striving to make the experiment 
a success, appreciating as they do its vital importance 
to the nation. And the results are simply astonishing. 
Perfection, of course, has not been attained to in all 
respects and personally I am inclined to criticise the 
curriculum in some important particulars. The pace 
is probably too rapid; the boys would certainly 
benefit if they had more leisure to digest their work 
and more time for quiet reading; but whatever their 
defects, their aptitudes are so remarkable in comparison 
with those of boys from ordinary schools that there 
can be no doubt that the departures which have been 
made arc justified. One result of these schools will be, 
I think, to prove that the capacity and executive 
ability of boys of fair average intelligence is far greater 
than is generally supposed. Of course both colleges 
are under ideal conditions, in that their pupils are 
placed under service conditions from the time of entry 
and subject to naval discipline ; moreover, they are 
working with a single definite object in view and an 
esprit de corps therefore exists in them which would be 
scarcely possible elsewhere under the ordinary school 
conditions. 

It seems to me that the Gordian knot has been cut 
by the sailor — who has not talked but, as usual, has 
acted and acted wisely ; he has not only broken down 
and proved the insufficiency of the old tradition that 
school is just a place for literary study ; he has gone 
further and has demonstrated the great value of ad- 
vanced manual work as an element in the early stages of 
intellectual training. It is for the public to appreciate 
the example he has given and to make use of the ex- 
perience which he has gained. Sooner or later, there 
must be a general revolt against the almost exclusively 
literary methods of our schools, whatever their grade. 
If we were wise we should without delay establish 
experimental schools, both elementary and higher, 
suitable for the various sections of the community — 
and so determine by actual trial what are the desirable 
methods to adopt. 
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r It is imperative that we recognise the need of change 
without delay, as preparations must be made : teachers 
must be trained * and the hand of the builder must be 
stayed until it is clear what type of building is required 
for rational teaching. 

Naturally, it will not be desirable to follow exactly 
in the footsteps of the sailor — but the principles he is 
doing so much to establish may be adopted : we may 
agree to devote at most about one-third of the school 
time to ordinary literary work, one-third to manual 
training, one-third to experimental and practical work. 
In any case, let us make up our minds to teach our 
boys and girls properly to read, to write and to count. 
What languages they learn in addition to their own 
should depend on the degree of intelligence they display ; 
the same is true of other special studies. 

De Quincey, in his essay on Richard Bentley, tells us 
that " The sentiments which distinguish a gentleman 
receive no aid from any attainments in science ; but it 
is certain that familiarity with the classics and the noble 

* I ought to say — " to understand the subjects they will teach." 
Unfortunately the system now in vogue is far from satisfactory 
in this respect ; unless we are careful, the " trained " teacher 
will soon be a curse to the school instead of a blessing. Not a 
few were struck by the unreality of the talk on training at Dublin 
in Section L — the blessed word Pyschology was always upper- 
most. Instead of a course of training of a general practical 
character, which would teach them to do something themselves 
and enable them to learn from actual experience, prospective 
teachers are being tempted to " highfalute " in all sorts of ways ; 
too often instead of the plain bread and butter of real under- 
standing they receive a diet of tit-bits. 

The following opinion expressed recently by an American 
writer on the preparation for teaching is much to the point: 

" I have some apprehension lest the conscious study of this 
art wiU be accompanied by an over-conscious attention to the 
philosophy and pyschology of the art, with the possible result 
of setting up a more ponderous system of mental machinery 
than can be used to advantage in the very practical common- 
tense business of teaching young people." 

Professors of education should not be chosen only from the 
literary class — they are engaged in educating people to undertake 
practical experimental work and before appointment should 
receive an adequate training in the art of experimenting and in 
the practice of scientific method. I would have all trainers of 
potential teachers taught to use their hands, if only to keep 
their tongues quiet occasionally — for until we give up talking, 
talking, talking perpetually and exact a large amount of individual 
work and study from our students we shaU not produce the 
desired result : at present, they just press the button — we do 
the thinking. " Please teacher, won't you dictate something 
for me to copy down ? " must cease to be a usual form of appeal. 
The case was weU put by Professor Miall at the close of his 
weighty presidential address at Dublin : 

" The truly useful knowledge is mastery. Mastery does not 
come by listening while somebody explains ; it is the reward of 
effort. Effort, again, is inspired by interest and sense of duty. 
Interest alone may tire too quickly ; sense of duty alone may 
grow formal and unintelligent. Mastery comes by attending 
long to a particular thing — by inquiring, by looking hard at 
things, by handling and doing, by contriving and trying, by 
forming good habits of work and especially the habit of dis- 
tinguishing between the things that signify and those that do not." 



direction which they are fitted to impress upon the 
thoughts and aspirations do eminently fall in with the 
few other chivalrous sources of feeling that survive at 
this day." • r 1 

This delicious passage, although doubtless a true 
expression of the views held towards the close of the 
earlier half of last century, is no longer quite in accord- 
ance with general opinion. 

Nevertheless it is necessary to insist that it were time 
that the stupid idea were got rid of which possesses the 
old school that we of the modern school are enemies of 
culture — that we despise the humanities, so called. 
The idea is always cropping up. We cannot be so foolish ; 
and in fact the very contrary is the case. What we 
object to is the gross literary specialisation and the 
failure to develop breadth of understanding which 
characterise the old school — we are antagonistic to 
the habit of selfish seclusion which is affected, as a rule, 
by the literary man and to his extraordinary belief 
in the all-sufficing character of his own special studies 
— perhaps what strikes us as the most extraordinary 
fact of all is that he will continue to plough his furrow 
alone and take no heed of our wealth of knowledge : 
it is impossible apparently for him to get out of the 
rut into which he is fallen. How can studies be called 
liberal which have this result ? 

The time is at hand when the public will simply 
demand a broader training and a more effective discipline 
from the schools — when the democracy will pay attention 
to such matters and will insist that their children be 
fitted for their work in life. ■ \ 

Our position is a strange one : we know so much 
and yet do so little with our knowledge. Huxley's cry . 
to us to organise victory made many years ago always 
rings in my ears : little heed has been paid to his advice. 
It seems hopeless to think of the idea of effective organi 
sation ever entering into our thoughts much less into 
our acts. Our education authorities are so engaged in 
the work of administration that the real work of education 
is left unnoticed. 

A Royal Commission has been in existence for several 
years past which has been engaged in studying methods 
of disposing of sewage — the disposal of brains should 
be at least as important to us as is that of sewage and 
as deserving of organised study. It appears to me that 
to make effective the knowledge we possess a few 
really competent persons should be appointed as a Royal 
Commission of Inquiry to study thoroughly existing 
methods of education of every grade and to make 
recommendations which will favour the general adoption 
of those which are desirable. 

The promotion of such a Commission might well be 
taken in hand by this Section of the British Association. 



We have received from the Board of Education a 
Memorandum (Cd. 4271. Price, i\d.) on the subject of 
agricultural education in England, giving useful information 
about the latest experiments in connection with its develop- 
ment, and showing the nature and extent of financial aid 
obtainable from Parliamentary sources, 
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Weak Spots in our 
Public Schools 

By "CEdipus" 

Mr. Walrond's answer to my remarks on this subject 
in your June number has, I must confess, disappointed 
me. I had hoped to elicit suggestions tending towards 
the elimination of well-known evils ; instead I hear 
that there are, and always have been, sheep and 
goats in every school ; that it is impossible to revert to 
coercive methods, which are opposed to the wishes of 
the modern parent ; that we must accept the present 
prefect system in toto with what grace we may and 
put our trust in tactfulness. Mr. Walrond then quotes 
the names of certain well-known headmasters " of 
proved capacity" (i.e., to himself and perhaps some 
others) who tell us that " the boys of to-day are as good 
as they ever were/' Lulled by this soothing narcotic, 
people in general may apparently sleep on in peace, 
though he has a crow to pick with me for pointing out 
weak spots without suggesting remedies. He adopts, 
in fact, a non-possumus attitude, and if this is really 
unavoidable all I have to say is that the sooner we 
abandon the boarding-school system and go in for day 
schools the better for every one concerned. However, 
I am myself rather more optimistic. Admitting that 
the present system has its good points, I merely ask : 
Jt Is that any reason why we should ignore its bad 
ones ? " 

I feel sure that if the men who have the influence 
would face the difficulties honestly and in combination, 
these difficulties could be overcome and the future state 
of things made better than either the present or the 
past. What we want is a partial reaction. Few who 
have looked into matters seriously will deny the exist- 
ence of the evils I pointed out. It may be true that 
the schools of to-day are turning out no more bad boys 
than their predecessors — in this respect I should imagine 
schools vary — but what I contend is that the average 
school is not making the most of the average boy — is, 
in fact, spoiling him by indulgence owing to lack of 
discipline. Many a boy arrives as a promising youngster, 
whose departure at eighteen or nineteen is hailed with a 
sigh of general relief, though there may be nothing 
very definite against him, and the reason is that he 
wasn't dropped upon between fifteen and seventeen — 
i.e., before he was old enough to be treated as a reasoning 
man ; after that age, as I stated myself, coercion is 
practically useless except as a warning to others. My 
view is that boys are being spoilt by the cumulative 
effect of being allowed to do various little things which 
are not exactly wrong but which one instinctively feels 
are feeble and deleterious. 

These little things might be stopped, but boys are 
allowed to do them because the masters want to be 
popular and avoid friction with either pupils or parents. 
And so we ignore the first danger-signals, and maintain 
that every one is " a good chap " until it is palpable 



that he is a nuisance, by which time it is probably too 
late to alter him, and the result is a frivolous and un- 
patriotic youth — perhaps all the more harmful in a 
school because, not being wholly bad and passing 
amongst boys as " a good sort," he has more influence 
than an out-and-out rotter would possess. However, 
I am asked for remedies, and will therefore make a 
few definite suggestions. Inasmuch as no school can 
be cursed with a greater evil than a weak head, I am 
convinced that the first aim of every governing body 
should be to make their headmaster, financially speak- 
ing, unaffected by the number of the boys. He should 
have a house and a fixed salary but, despite the leaven- 
ing theory, no boys in his house ; nothing tends to 
weaken discipline, so far as the head is concerned, more 
than dependence for subsistence on the money he derives 
from boarding boys. In most schools where this per- 
nicious system prevails, it could be got rid of by a little 
judicious rearrangement. 

For instance, supposing a headmaster to be at the 
present moment in possession of a house, a small salary 
(say £200), a capitation fee on the whole school, and 
whatever he can make out of sixty or seventy boys in 
his house — i.e., in receipt of an income of £1200 or 
upwards. The governors would be well advised to give 
their next head a smaller house with a clear six or seven 
hundred as his salary. They could then split the school- 
house into two and put it in charge of two younger men, 
paying each an extra £100 per annum and themselves 
taking all the profits. They would thus get an inde- 
pendent head, two manageable houses instead of one 
difficult of control and managed by men in the prime 
of life, who would have small inducement to wink at 
wrong and who could easily be removed if they proved 
themselves inefficient. This system practically exists 
in some schools, and though it has been sarcastically 
dubbed " the barrack system," I gather that it works 
well, and I suggest that other schools should reorganise 
themselves in imitation of it. Secondly, the head- 
masters at their annual conferences might, if they chose, 
do some real good to the cause of education. They 
could, at all events, point out to rich men the oppor- 
tunity that exists of endowing the smaller schools; 
they might even make it as fashionable as the endow- 
ment of free libraries, and perhaps not less profitable 
to the community. Again, as parents swallow their 
utterances with avidity, a crusade against " pampering/' 
if backed by famous names and a unanimous resolution, 
might do more than anything else to open the eyes of 
the parent and counteract the "organised hysteria" 
and the sickly sentimentality of the present day. There 
is a half-way house between " plenty of cane " — which, 
by the way, I never advocated — and no cane at all. It 
might be pointed out that the entry of each caning, 
plus details, in a book enables the hesid to check ill 
abuse of the system, while the school discipline gets the 
full benefit. I cannot believe that the cane is to be 
permanently shelved. Its abolition is not of necessity 
progress ; it has partaken of the nature of an experi- 
ment, which has hardly been justified by the results. 
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I sensible reaction ? In France there 
re signs of a movement in favour of a return to capital 
punishment, and a resurrection of the cat as a fitting 
Jshment Ebf Im^ligans has been witnessed in our 
ywn land The vast majority of masters are saying 
amongst themselves that the cane ought never to have 
drifted into disuse. 

If our official heads would only explain this to the 
parents, I believe that they could be educated up to a 
partial and reasonable return, for the country generally 
has begun to view the ultra-humanitarian with distrust. 
But the big headmasters won't do it. Why ? Because 
their names are identified with the present system, 
they naturally don't want to advertise the fact that 
is been a failure ; and so boys are sacrificed one 
after the other to save the reputations of a few eminent 
men. 

As regards the prefect system, I said that it had 
proved a partial failure, not, as Mr; Walrond states, 
re should be " no prepostors." Here again 
I had hoped for some suggestions more helpful than 
the bald statement that the system has come to stay, 
le criticisms I made themselves suggest certain 
remedies. I fancy that houses would do better with 
»ne prefect than with half a dozen ; it is easier to find 
ine reliable boy in a house than six, and nothing weakens 
the power of a good prefect more than the association 
ith him of weak creatures, who have been made pre- 
merely because they can't well be passed over. In 
the matter of dormitories I would sooner trust to public 
ipinmn than to a dubious prefect, provided care is 
Icen that all the boys in a dormitory are of the same 
.ize. The better boys will probably open their mouths 
rious wrong-doing all the more effectively 
cause they are not in an official position ; at all events, 
think prefects seldom do much to control those of 
beir own size in virtue of their position as prefects, 
while the type of boy who naturally opposes authonty 
is sure to come into direct conflict with them, though 
he might well have come under their influence if exer- 
cised unofficially. Such, at all events, was my expe- 
ience as a boy. On the subject of Cadet Corps, as I 
id before, I believe that it would be better for the 
ine of the school if the military training was a 
Jar part of the compulsory curriculum, but in any 
case I think very strongly that small boys should not 
i allowed to go to camp. Lastly, it should be a general 
principle that matrons should be middle-aged and ugly. 
[ost oi these suggestions were pretty clearly implied 
my previous article. There must be others that will 
ccur to other men, and I venture to think that they 
should produce them for the common good. I believe 
lat peOpk generally are losing confidence in the public 
is, more especially in the larger ones, and it looks 
if we were verging towards an era of day schools — a 
tate of things that would be regrettable from many 
>ints of view, Probably, however, the boarding- 
: is not yet doomed, if only ttuae in autho* 
-vake up before the public knows more than it 
ready d 



The evils to lis are obvious, and I believe to a 1. 
extent preventable if honestly faced— j 
will combine for the common good and give u] 
for the cheap popularity which is acquired by ministering 
to the lower instincts of parents and boys- It is fatal 
to sit still with folded arms in reliance on the ipse dixit 
of men whose system has given so little cause for self- 
complacency* 



The Training of the Primary 
School Teacher 



By C, Birchenough 
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In what directions, then, must we look to modify existing 
systems in view of present conditions ? 

Broadly speaking, any reform must take place along 
two lines : (i) The complete separation of professional 
and non-professional work, and {2} a more thorough and 
systematic study of education and especially in so far as 
it concerns the primary pupil. 

It ought to be unnecessary to justify such a change, 
as experience proves convincingly that to attempt to 
run professional training alongside an academic course 
is foredoomed to failure. Education, rightly understood, 
is not a subject to be got up at odd moments from 
lectures and text-books ; it rather involves a change in 
mental attitude. It demands leisure for observation, 
for reflection and experiment as well as for reading. The 
training that consists in nothing more than the getting 
up of facts and the giving of lessons cannot be considered 
a training at all. We shall also assume that students 
enter upon their professional course with no practical 
experience of teaching, seeing, on the one hand, that the 
pupil- teacher system is unsatisfactory and that the 
student teachership holds out prospects that are little 
better. The position, embarrassing as it may seem, is 
but one that has long confronted every other country 
but our own. To maintain that it is unfair to ask a 
student to undergo such a preparation only to find 
himself unfitted for teaching is an argument only if we 
assume that the teaching profession is the dumping* 
ground for casual passers-by. 

Omitting personal qualifications, three things are 
looked for in any teacher : 

(1) A good general education. 

{2} Special knowledge of particular subjects. 

(3) Ability to teach, combined with insight into child 
nature and underlying educational principles. 

All are necessary if the teacher is to possess breadth 
of outlook, remain fresh, adapt his teaching to changing 
conditions and be preserved from following blindly the 
latest fad. The bursar is a direct outcome of the recogni- 
tion by responsible authori' ies of the importance of the 
fi rst qualification » Speaking qu i te gen e rail y , a secondary 
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school education until seventeen years of age should 
lay the foundations for (i), a college or university should 
supply (2), while the third would fall to the lot of 
training departments. Not all primary school teachers 
would be willing to undergo such a preparation but (1) 
and (2) should be in all cases a minimum requirement. 
No one should be admitted to a training course (or in any 
way recognised) who fails to come up to the standard 
set by a good school leaving examination or similar 
test. It is absurd to fix a low standard because a few 
good teachers with poor academic qualifications are 
sometimes found, and arguments which at one time 
carried considerable weight cannot be maintained now 
that educational facilities are so extended. Here it is 
well to point out that two or three years in a secondary 
school is not enough. Five is the ideal, the pupil enter- 
ing not later than twelve years of age and the student 
who is obviously incapable of reaching the necessary 
standard should be informed of the fact : he has mistaken 
his vocation. 

Considering, then, the academic preparation of the 
primary teacher, provision would have to be made for 
three grades : 

(1) Those who would be unwilling to continue their 
general education after qualifying for admission to a 
training college. 

(2) Those who are more ambitious but are not 
capable of undertaking successfully a course towards a 
degree. 

(3) Others of more than average ability who would 
profit by pursuing a degree course. 

Class (1) would enter upon their professional training 
at once, the others only after devoting a period of, say, 
two or three years respectively to continuing their 
academic studies. The two-year course should aim at 
a standard somewhat lower than that for a pass degree, 
and should comprise certain compulsory subjects and a 
number of elective courses, the object being to afford 
the student an opportunity of specialising, taking care 
that the scope of subjects was such as to be closely 
related to those of the elementary, higher elementary 
and continuation school curricula. The three-year course 
would be one leading to a pass or honours degree in some 
recognised university, and should be open only to those 
showing special promise. It may be contended that 
this latter plan has been tried and found wanting, that 
too large a proportion of the students entering upon 
degree courses in university day training colleges fail 
to complete their degrees, and that degree students are 
found entering the primary schools very ill qualified for 
their work, and much less efficient than many with less 
pretentious qualifications. 

But, granting the truth of such criticisms, they do not 
prove the failure of the plan ; they rather emphasise 
what has long been known, that some lower course is 
needed for the poorer students, such as the two-years' 
course above aims to supply. They emphasise, too, the 
necessity of separating professional and non-professional 
work, to avoid over-pressure on the students, and give 
the professional training a iajr champs. To attempt to 



limit the possibilities of development will not in the 
long run make for success, as it ignores the abler 
student and overlooks the fact that the specialist is 
needed even in the elementary school. So much for 
the academic side. It remains to consider the most 
suitable professional preparation for the primary 
teacher. 

The methods and scope of such a course will be 
influenced, if not altogether determined, by the age and 
mental equipment of the students, their standard of 
general education, the posts for which they are pre- 
paring, their previous teaching experience (if any), and 
the time available. In general, three courses should be 
provided : 

(1) A two-year course for grade (1) students above (the 
ex-bursars of the Training College Regulations), of age 
seventeen to nineteen. 

(2) A one-year course for students of grades (2) and 
(3), of average age nineteen to twenty-one. 

(3) A short course for experienced teachers who have 
already passed through one or other of these, and which 
should be regarded as a necessary stage in a teacher's 
professional preparation. 

The aim of the first two courses is less pretentious 
than many to be met with at present. They seek not 
to turn out fully proficient and experienced teachers, 
rather to let those attending see in what good teaching 
consists, lead them to observe and study children 
sympathetically, and get them to analyse the reasons 
particular methods are employed under given con- 
ditions. From a concrete study of children and 
methods they aim at establishing general principles* 
training the students to apply the principles to new 
problems, in short, leading them to think out methods 
and cultivating in them a critical attitude of mind 
towards their teaching. 

Let us consider the two-year course more fully. As 
already indicated, it will be pursued by students from 
seventeen to nineteen years of age who are not continuing 
their general education beyond the standard that has 
been required for admission to a training college. They 
are evidently too immature to be capable of assimilating 
much of the more abstract side of educational philosophy, 
nor is this of serious consequence at this stage. More 
serious is the fact that for the first year at least 
they will be able to do little more than look on ; their 
observations of children will necessarily be either forced 
or somewhat weak, and much of significance in the 
lessons heard and in the schools will be overlooked. For 
students of this age it will be necessary to make a much 
closer study of the subjects of the elementary school 
curriculum than would be needful had they taken up the 
course later, and after acquiring a deeper and more 
extended academic knowledge. It follows that the first 
year can best be occupied in reviewing the subjects of 
the elementary school curiculum from a teacher's 
standpoint, acquiring some proficiency in subjects such 
as hygiene, drawing as a means of expression, hand and 
eye work, nature study, &c, that they will be required to 
teach but have had little opportunity of acquiring during 
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a secondary school course. Along with this they should 
be trained to observe children, have many opportunities 
of seeing good teaching in class demonstration lessons, as 
well as in the special demonstration school that should 
be attached to the college : they ought to be acquiring 
a good knowledge of school organisation, and learning 
something of the historical development of primary 
school methods. Of teaching during this year, little or 
none should be expected, but if at all only under the 
guidance of a responsible teacher. By the second year 
the student should have matured considerably : the 
work might well be a continuation of that already begun, 
but a good part of the time should be spent in practical 
work. First individual lessons, then courses of lessons 
with direct responsibility, and last a period of continuous 
practice under guidance. Throughout the course, the 
instruction in educational principles must be through 
concrete instances within the experience of the students 
and a real attempt made to carry out in the training 
course the maxims laid down for the student in his own 
teaching. Some little differentiation in work for men 
and for women would of course be needed, and some- 
thing might have to be done to safeguard the outlook 
of the course becoming too narrow, though this would 
depend altogether upon those in charge. The work 
done could be tested by examination, which would 
qualify for the provisional granting of a Second Division 
Teacher's Certificate, which would be finally awarded 
only after a period of two or three years' successful 
teaching. It is on lines such as these that it is proposed 
to train ex-bursars at the Crewe Training College of the 
Cheshire County Council.* 

The one-year courses would be for students some two, 
three or four years older than the ex-bursars, and conse- 
quently other methods ought to be adopted. Not only 
are those pursuing the course more mature, but they 
have had the advantage of a higher level of education. 
Hence there should be no need to review the subjects of 
the elementary school curriculum in the careful way 
necessary for the two-year students. The general lines 
to follow would be observation of children, lectures on 
child study, special method studied through series of 
demonstration lessons and lessons in school under 
working conditions, outlines of educational theory 
together with a simple historical account of the great 
educational movements, great attention to practice under 
guidance, first individual lessons, then series, and last, 
a short period of continuous practice. But on no 
account should the course be overloaded, and it is 
essential that provision should be made for the students 
who have not yet done so to acquire some knowledge 
of hygiene, drawing as a means of expression, &c. An 
examination would qualify for the provisional granting 
of a First Division Certificate, to be definitely awarded 
after a probationary period of two years' satisfactory 
work. 
The short course would provide for a more advanced 

* It Is proposed to devote a period of six months during the 
latter half of the two-year course to systematic practice in class 
teaching. 



study of educational principles, for the consideration 
and discussion of special problems of organisation and 
method, serving to round off the teacher's training by 
helping him to co-ordinate and arrange his experience. 
Under present conditions, those who would profit most 
from a course in education are the teachers in the schools, 
and many would keenly appreciate such were but the 
means available. A course on these lines has already 
become essential. 

Finally, the organising of such a system. Training 
colleges would have to decide whether they would 
undertake only the two-years' professional course, or 
whether they had accommodation sufficient for a two- 
years' academic course together with a third year devoted 
exclusively to professional training. The examination 
for the two-years' non-professional work might well be 
held by some recognised university, and a diploma 
granted by it, or colleges might for this purpose be 
affiliated to certain universities. On no account should 
a college be allowed to prepare students for external 
examinations, and the student should select his college 
with this proviso definitely in mind. University day 
training colleges might well provide both the two-year as 
well as the three-year academic course. This would 
allow of the transference of a student in case of need 
from one to the other, and no student should be permitted 
to embark upon the one-years' professional course 
without having completed his academic work: this 
ought to be insisted upon in view of the alternative 
courses open, and to ensure that the professional work 
is properly done. The class of certificate obtained 
would weigh in the awarding of posts, and for a Second 
Division Certificate the higher posts might well be 
closed though means should be available whereby a 
teacher might raise it to a First Division Certificate 
by taking certain examinations, or in some other 
way. Some difficulty might be experienced in retaining 
the necessary oversight of teachers during their pro- 
bationary period, but some such plan is needed, as the 
time has gone by when a teacher can consider himself 
fully qualified on leaving a training college, and in- 
competent teachers should be induced to seek some 
other profession. 

Pressure might well be brought to bear on teachers 
to see that they pursued the short and more advanced 
training course after having obtained some amount of 
practical experience. Without this, their training is 
incomplete, though as yet it does not seem advisable to 
insist on attendance at such a course as a condition of 
awarding a full certificate. The economic side of the 
teacher question cannot be overlooked, but the surest 
way of improving the prospects of the teaching pro- 
fession is to take such steps as will, to the lay mind, 
assure it a position of respect, and a more thorough]and 
searching training is one of the best ways by which to 
accomplish this. It only remains to point out that were 
some such plan of training introduced as is suggested, 
the popular distinction between so-called primary 
and secondary training would to all purposes have 
disappeared. 
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The National Home Reading 
Union and its Work* 

On two or three occasions the Board of Education has 
in its circulars expressed approval of the work of this 
society, but it has to be confessed that, notwithstanding 
this, its sphere of usefulness has not extended as it 
ought. Why is this ? Probably because its work is 
nDt so well known as it might be, or because there is 
some lurking suspicion that it will in some way increase 
the teacher's burden, or (worst of all) that it will cost 
money. We propose to review briefly its methods and to 
consider in what way they can be made more productive. 
What, to begin with, is the Union's object ? It is 
to instil into young people before they leave the elemen- 
tary school the habit of reading good and sound litera- 
ture, and to keep it going for at least a year or two after 
they have left. This time is the most critical period 
in a boy's life ; and nothing, so far as we know, has 
been discovered which is so powerful an antidote to 
loafing as the habit of reading. It keeps young people 
off the streets and gives them something wherewith to 
fill up their evenings, to say nothing of providing an occu- 
pation and solace which will last throughout their lives. 
How is it done ? This, we venture to think, is what 
the public as a rule does not know. We do not intend 
to go too much into detail, but will indicate the main 
lines that are followed by the Union. The teacher, 
whose small subscription of eighteenpence should be 
paid (as recommended by the Board of Education) by 
the local authority, will be provided with a list of suitable 
books and a periodical magazine which contains useful 
hints on how best to present them to the pupil. The 
reading is to be done at home, and the time allotted to 
the reading lesson at school is to be given up partly to 
discussing it. A wonderful opportunity is thus pro- 
vided for broadening the pupil's mind, since innumerable 
chances will arise in informal discussions of this type 
of adding to his stock of general information. 

But what of the books ? Where are they to come 
from ? They are to be supplied in the usual way by 
means of the requisition list, and lent to the pupils ; 
but every inducement should be given to them (as is 
done by the L.C.C.), to buy the books (say 
at half-price) for themselves. We understand that 
hitherto the teacher has been held responsible for the 
cost of books lost, but this docs not seem fair : it is 
probable that the local authority would, if properly 
approached, agree to make good this trifling amount. 
The main point to be kept in view is that if the movement 
is to be a success the teacher's aid is indispensable, and 
he must not be hampered or discouraged in any way. 
Only convince him that his time and his pocket will not 
be encroached upon and the rest will be easy. 

What has been done so far ? Comparatively speak- 
ng little, but enough to justify a much wider support 
• Any information will be gladly given by the secretary. Miss 
A* If. Head, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, London, W.C. 



of the Union and its methods. Under the London 
County Council there are some five hundred circles, 
more or less, in active work ; and many more exist in 
the country. But if it is to become in the true sense 
" national," it ought to exist in large numbers in every 
town. First, there is needed the active help and sym- 
pathy of the education secretaries, and of the most 
energetic members of committee ; next, some head- 
masters must be brought into the scheme, preferably 
those who by friendliness rather than by authority are 
able to get the best work out of their assistants ; and 
lastly, volunteers of both sexes should be enlisted to 
carry on the work with the pupils who have left school. 
The inspectors of the Board of Education can, if they 
will, set all this machinery in motion by a wave of the 
hand : it is to be hoped that official sanction may be 
forthcoming for such action. 

The question of accommodation arises in the case of 
ex-pupils. Where are they to meet? We learn that 
in Manchester the local education authority has in at 
least one district set apart a room in the public library 
for this purpose. This concession might be more 
general, but it may arouse jealousy, so there is little 
reason why school-rooms should not be employed in off 
hours for the classes. The little difficulties about light- 
ing, cleaning, and so forth ought not to be insurmount- 
able, even though the caretaker is (too often) inclined 
to raise objections to extra duty. No trouble ought to 
be spared to make this particular species of circle a 
success. The whole raison d'Hre of the movement 
hinges on this phase of its work, because if the pupil 
cannot be induced to carry on the practice of reading 
over the two or three important years after leaving school 
most of the previous effort is wasted. 

A word or two may be needed as to the guiding force 
which controls the Union. The inspiring mind and the 
most energetic influence of the executive is that of Dr. 
J. B. Paton, whom readers of School will recognise 
as the indefatigable social worker who has contri- 
buted so much sound sense to the solving of the 
problems of modern-day life. He it is who has 
enlisted the Board of Education under his banner ; but 
the Board, as becomes a public department, contents 
itself with sympathy and approval, and leaves the 
Union to do the work. " Show us," it says, " what you 
can do. If you can provide an organisation to work 
this system, we will back you." The Union has, at 
considerable expense, enlarged its staff and is going 
steadily ahead. But it cannot really be successful if it 
has to contend with unwilling teachers or an apathetic 
public. We think the Board of Education might have 
gone further than it did ; but its approval and encourage- 
ment are, at any rate, something. What is wanted now is, 
first, a spreading of the light, an intimation of what the 
Union will and can do if it is permitted ; secondly, the 
disarming of the teacher, who is by nature suspicious 
of new control and prone to see in every innovation some 
attack on his privileges; thirdly, helpers. The Union 
needs workers more than money, though the latter is 
always acceptable. Who will help ? 
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Practical Instruction 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

"The best educational practice ol the time att' 
ligh value to well-directed activities of various kind/' 
writes Professor Sadler in his admirable introduction 
to the report of the recent international inquiry as to 
methods of moral instruction and training. One of the 
I gratifying features of the report is the unanimity 
nth which the ethical value of handicraft is recogrj 
Hand- work is the best corrective to excessive head- 
work. It fosters habits of exactness* order and neat- 
ness. It necessitates attention , patience and persever- 
ance. It teaches children to adjust their acts to desired 
ends, while it inspires them with respect for manual 
labour. Through it alone the intelligence of the appa- 
rently dull lad can be awakened. Rousseau truly 
said that the great secret of education is to make the 
exercises of the body and of the spirit each to subserve 
the other. Manual training in some form ought to be 
an obligatory subject in the curriculum of every elemen- 
tary and secondary school. " It would be part of my 
scheme of physical education/' wrote Ruskin, " that 
every youth in the State — from the King's son down- 
wards— should leam to do something finely and 
thoroughly with his hand, so as to let him know what 
touch meant, and what stout craftmanship meant, and 
to inform him of many things besides, which no man 
can learn but by severely accurate discipline in doing. 
Let him once learn to take a straight shaving off a plank, 
or draw a fine curve, without faltering, or lay a brick 
level in its mortar, and he has learnt a multitude of 
ther things, which no lips of man could ever teach 
m/ T 

In the Prefatory Memorandum to the new Code it is 

expressly stated that from the educational point of 

handicraft occupies a more important position 

than other special subjects, and the age for earning 

grants in it has been lowered from twelve to eleven. 

It is encouraging, too, to note that the Board of Educa- 

ion have under consideration the question of developing 

all forms of manual instruction in the lower classes of 

elementary schools, and of fining up the gap between 

the infant school* where manual training is an essential 

(.•art of the programme, and the upper classes to which 

alone it is at present confined. Professor Sadler has 

upon many occasions drawn attention to this 

aspect of education. Notably in his address at the 

< ting of the British Association he emphasised 

lesirability of organising u in certain districts a new 

'."lementary school with far more manual work 

ie curriculum, with a great deal of physical training, 

with simpler aims in regard to the more literary 

studies." In Sckool for April 1907, it was shown how 

n to this suggestion at the Brimscombe 

elementary school, where half the time is spent on some 

of manual instruction with excellent results. 

kles, ex*prcsident of the National Uni> : 



Teachers, would " abolish set desk-work in the after- 
noon/' and in the last two or three years of the cl 
school life would have a systematic handicraft course 
for boys, and for girls a corresponding course in hi 
craft. This is the custom in reformatory and industrial 
schools. The time-table is divided into two see- 
the one mainly devoted to the literary and intelk> 
side, the other to the practical and constructive side. 
Mr. J. G. Legge proves how much the standard ol 
general education has been raised thereby. From 1896 
to 1901 a special effort was made to work up the indus- 
trial training. At the end of that period it was fi 
that *' despite the diversion of time and application 
from the school-room to the workshop/* the percentage 
of children in Standard IV. and upwards had risen from 
40 in 1896 to 50 in 1901, and the percentage m Stan 
VI, and above had risen from 4 to 11. 

The practical must be linked up with the intellectual 
and the two sides should be carefully correlated. At 
Dr. Starcke's secondary school for boys and girls in 
Copenhagen, for instance, manual work and drawing 
are made the central subjects round which the other 
subjects are grouped, " In the lower forms all sul <■ 
are taught as much as possible as object-lessons, 01 
vat ion and initiative are encouraged." When visiting 
Holland a few years ago, I saw a striking example of 
this method at a primary school in The Hague, which 
is attended by children from the poorest classes. The 
aim throughout is to connect Nature, commerce, industry 
and social life with all the lessons. During the first 
of the course, the school-room floor is studied, leading 
up to the tree that produced the wood, tree felling, the 
sawing-mill and carpentry, The children make a 
paper floor, window and door; tools used in felling, 
ladder, axe and saw ; carpenters* tools, hammer 
plane; also the sawing-mill. They use a $*m* paper 
measure, finding the measurements themselves, lead 
pencil, rule and scissors. In the playground then 
pigeons, which also make their houses (nests) of wood 
s) ; man and beast alike get their necessaries from 
Nature ; the manner of manufacturing the raw material 
marks the standard or stage of culture. For the purpose 
of feeding the pigeons there is a shop near the class* 
room, at which the children buy food for the pig- 
thus acquiring knowledge not only of this food but also 
of common cubic measures, and getting practki 
money-calculations, In the summer term the pupils 
follow the development of the buds and the growth * f 
the leaves of the principal trees and shrubs. All the 
educational material is continually repeated and com- 
pletely absorbed by means of songs, short stories, games, 
&c* During the ensuing years the following subjects 
are taken in turn ; clay* modelling, metal-work, prepara- 
tion of stone ; manufacture of linen, cotton, paper, 
glass, mortar ; horticulture. 

Time is obviously required to produce a race of 
teachers qualified fully to develop the practical side 
of education. Although manual instruction is one of 
the ordinary subjects for male students at training 
colleges, it docs not receive adequate attention, and it 
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might well be included in the Board's Final Examination. 
In France three hours a week throughout the three 
years' course have been assigned to manual work at the 
icoles normalcs for men since 1891. Mr. Cloudesley 
Brereton, in his Report on Rural Education in that 
country, writes as follows : " I was lucky enough to catch 
the second year at work in the normal school at Le Mans. 
The pupils were engaged on wood-work and turning. 
The system seemed good throughout and graduated in 
difficulties, the first object to be made being a little 
model ladder in wood. Pupils were allowed to keep 
their work. They were also instructed in the making 
and mending of tools — a very practical object. There 
was some forge-work, as well as a lot of useful wire- 
work. The class appeared very keen, and the teacher 
very enthusiastic on the subject. In the same school, 
the third year were busily engaged in modelling in clay, 
and seemed also to take great interest in their work." 
At the State Training College at Haarlem, in Holland, 
the whole curriculum is admirably adapted to qualify 
students to give effective hand and eye training. In 
wood-work they make a complete set of Swedish slojd 
models. They also make objects required for other 
lessons, such as chisels, rules, levers and scales ; models 
of tools or engines to assist in explaining different trades 
and industries ; implements for the manufacture of 
linen and lace ; and churns. In addition, each student 
constructs an aquarium, a terrarium, and a case for 
insects to be collected and attended to by him- 
self. The aim is : (1) to provide an efficacious means 
for satisfying the need for physical exercise ; (2) to 
train the hand and the eye, and to form habits of 
accuracy ; (3) to lay, by methods of intuition, the 
foundations of the mathematical sciences and their 
applications ; (4) to teach the students how to make 
the necessary apparatus for the primary school; and 
(5) to qualify them for their future duties. 



Public School Classics 



A Rejoinder 



By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D. 

I am glad to have the definite statement of Mr. Nicklin 
that " expression in English is the primary purpose of 
all classical translation lessons " with himself and others. 
This, of course, fails to justify the time spent in doing 
" composition '* : but in any case it is difficult to under- 
stand why so roundabout a way should be taken. It 
would seem self-evident that if English expression is 
to be learnt, it must be specially taught ; no one, I 
suppose, would advocate the study of natural science 
in order to learn arithmetic, or of the duodecimal system 
in order to learn the metrical system by translating 
sums into it. Quintilian, whom Mr. Nicklin respects, 
taught Latin to his pupils before he asked them to trans- 
late Greek. The French teach French by itself, and the 



Germans teach German ; neither of them find it neces- 
sary to support classical study on this ground. The 
French do the work superlatively well ; and the result 
may be seen in their literature, even the daily press. No 
one will maintain, I think, that there is any style in 
English novels or newspapers, if we accept a very few 
men of letters ; and that is not to be forgotten when any 
one claims a knowledge of English for the school-boy who 
has never learnt it. In France, good style is the rule. 

English, in fact, like any other language, can only 
be learnt in one way — by reading or hearing read the 
good models. This is not done in classical translation 
lessons, because the time is taken up in " oral English 
composition founded on the subject-matter of Greek 
and Latin authors." Two things cannot be done at 
the same time. " Scholarship points and multitudinous 
notes " also play a larger part than Mr. Nicklin assumes; 
he admits that by these means " immediate results in 
the pupils' successes" may be obtained. Successes, 
that is, in the public examinations and open scholarships 
may be obtained by those who do not follow Mr. Nicklin's 
ideal. Examination papers, reports, and annotated 
school-books all show the same thing. It is a valuable 
exercise, as Mr. Nicklin says, to render a foreign author 
into good English ; and that is one of the final tests of 
scholarship. A test, I say ; that I have never denied ; 
but I do deny that it is the proper aim, or this result 
is best attained by a system of study which consists 
altogether of translation. I know, in fact, because I 
have tried both ways, that it is better attained by teach- 
ing Latin separately, Greek separately, and English 
separately ; then rendering from one into the other. 
The knowledge of the English language and literatuie, 
and power to express one's meaning, are to be learnt 
best by taking the problems of English by themselves. 
Similarly with the knowledge of Latin and Greek. This 
means, in each case, the reading aloud and discussing of 
the given authors in their own language. This done, the 
transference of thought from one language to another 
is a comparatively easy task, needing little practice, 
because most of the possible mistakes in accidence and 
idiom have already been provided against. Whether 
the total time, English and classics together, is equal to 
the time usually given to classics alone, is beside the 
mark : the same time cannot be said to be equally well 
spent if it be given in one case to teaching English while 
professing to teach Latin and Greek, and, on the other 
hand, to teaching English, Latin and Greek ; especially 
if, as I maintain, in the first case English is badly taught, 
and in the latter, English, Latin and Greek are well 
taught. 

And this avoids an abuse that Mr. Nicklin has not 
mentioned. He speaks of a stage in which the learners 
have already got some proficiency ; but what of the 
early stages ? What of the stage when a form has 
fifteen lines of the Anabasis or twenty of Virgil for even- 
ing work ? The laborious construing by boy after boy 
of these disjointed scraps takes up the greater part of 
the classical lessons in lower and middle school; and 
they are all that most school-boys ever know of the 
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sies. These construings are a horror. So far from 

eing a help to English style, I am convinced that they 

are a grave hindrance, Mr. Nicklin knows , hke all 

public school masters, how common nonsense is in such 

s p especially with unseens : and the suggestions of 

*reek and Latin idiom to boys who do not yet know 

English always result in violations of English idiom 

mid never occur to those who do not study 

5 , Is it good to accustom boys to hear and speak 

-English and nonsense ? I urge that this time be 

:ed with the rehearsing of correct Latin models* 

ad thus the boys will become accustomed to sense and 

Dcuracy. 

I will ask Mr. Nicklin's pardon for adding that he 
rites knowing only one side of the question. I am 
hat on the other side I do not stand alone. It is 
ie, I know both side? ; and the opinions I express are 
n from a long experience of three public schools 
on the one hand, and a systematic experiment of reform 
the other; I did not set out with any preconceived 
ieas, only with a conviction that the education of 
sical schools is a sham ; I have tried every means 
lat promised a good result, discarding some lines and 
allowing out others, until I find myself, to my own 
uprise, quite at one with the best modem language 
» ts of the day. And on their experience, rather 
my own, I base my confidence. On the principles 
>f language-teaclung they are practically unanimous ; 
these the personal element is eliminated, and it is 
lot possible either to explain their success by assuming a 
.l1 taste for this or that, or to dub them faddists* 
ley are practical men, with a practical aim : mastery 
the language and understanding of its best literature. 
And this brings me to my final point : what is our 
aim ? Mr. Nicklin, and those who think with him, 
make the study of English their aim. We— and now I 
speak of the teachers of French and German with myself 
— make that the aim of the English lessons ; and for 
thers, make it an aim to attain mastery of a new 
mode of expression, but our final aim to understand and 
to enjoy the masterpieces of literature. I was really 
i surprised to find no account taken of this in 
r. Nicklin's paper. It is true, they cannot be under- 
stood and enjoyed in a translation ; if they could, the 
ime might be profitably spent in studying the best 
translations already made, since we can hardly hope 
to do better. But" the truth is, that we must use the 
iginals. if we are to understand and enjoy them. Nor is 
enough to look at the originals with the eye, while 
arae one's tongue utters ** the Homeric roll the music of 
of Horace or the fun of Aristophanes.* 1 I 
quote those words from Mr. Nicklin ; but it is unfor- 
unate for his view that the Homeric roll and the music 
i >des of Horace are just the two things which have 
proved to be untranslatable by generations of 
olars and even poets. What Kennedy gave his pupils 
was fine enough, no doubt, in its way, but it was not the 
ieric roll and it was not the music of Horace, because 
these* two things are not to be had in our language, 
in return! his pupils gave to him something still less 



Homeric and less Horatian ; and it is their work we 
are concerned with just now. Nor can any other 
foreign masterpiece be understood or enjoyed, unless 
it be read as the author wrote it (as n« 
whilst his own rolling music is heard, and his own v 
suggest to the reader the same delicate associations that 
they had for him. I recognise the value of tr 
as an exercise, and the pleasure it gives when well done ; 
but it is something quite different from the pleasure 
given by the original. Imperfect scholars will prefer 
the translation, as it will give them more pleasure ; 
but it does not follow that this will equal the 
that the original gives to those who can understand it 
easily. It is easy to test this difference by thinking of 
a comedy of Moliere's and its translation ; but the degree 
is not the same, in that French and English are more 
alike than English and Greek, 

To avoid misconception, let me add that I do not 
advocate doing altogether without translation from and 
into Latin and Greek, An English translation proves 
to be sometimes needed, especially in the early st, 
but this I would use when other means have failed, or 
when the master has not otherwise assured himself that 
his text is clearly understood, not as the staple method 
of work. The learners must also, ex hypothesis be prac- 
tised at intervals in the art of translation, provided 
that both the English and the Latin or Greek are well 
within their powers at each stage, So with translation 
from English. Sentences are often useful in driving 
home a new idiom, with the same proviso, but they 
must not be many enough to bore and deaden I he 
learner's interest. Connected pieces of English may 
also be set occasionally, with the same provisos, But 
the staple composition should be, that the pupil expresses 
directly his own thoughts in the given language. How 
this can be done I am ready to explain, as soon as I hear 
the form that the next objection will take, 



University College, London. — The arrangements for 
the opening of the Session at University College, London, 
have now been completed. The Provost and Deans of the 
Faculties of Arts, Laws, Science and Engineering will 
attend from 10 a.m. to i p.m. on Monday; October 5, and 
Tuesday, October 6 ; and the Provost and Dean oi the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences will attend on the same days 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m., for the purpose of giving advice and 
information to students. The work of the Session will be 
inaugurated by a series of Public Introductory Lectures, 

School of Art Wood-carving,— The School of Art 
Wood-carving, Exhibition Road, Kensington, has been 
re-opencd after the usual summer vacation, and we arc 
requested to state that some of the free studentships 
maintained by means of funds granted to the school by 
the London County Council are vacant. The day classes 
of the school are held from ro to 1 and 2 to 5 on five days 
of the week, and from 10 to 1 on Saturdays. The evening m 
class meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday 
altemoons. Forms of application for the free studentships 
and any further particulars relating to the school may be 
obtained from the manager. 
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Our Schools 

XXXIII. The King's School, 
Canterbury 

Ave, mater anglice ! This is the proud title by which 
Canterbury proclaims herself the Mother of Christian 
England. Canterbury j is no" less the cradle^of 
Christian English Education, for the King's School, 
the oldest school in England, ventures to trace its 



history to a period contemporaneous with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into this country. William 
Somner, himself educated at the King's School, 
author of Antiquities of Canterbury, writing in 1640, 
says that " in the dayes of Theodorus " (seventh 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 669 a.d.) " there was 
in Canterbury a famous Vniversity." On the 
authority of this statement it was for a long time 
customary to regard Theodore as founder of the 
school. But this is not what Somner says — indeed 
his words seem rather to strengthen the evidence 
we have to justify the conclusion that the original 
school most probably came into existence in the 
days of King Ethelbert, the first baptized English 
King, and St. Augustine, the first Archbishop. 

The school first went by the name of the School 
of the Archbishop and the City. It was a free 
school, free to all who wished to take advantage 
of it, and thus it was as it still is a public school in 
the true sense of the word. For over nine centuries 
it continued under this title, distinct from the 
monastic school; but when Henry VIII. in 1541 
dissolved the monastery attached to the Cathedral, 
the novices of the monastic school were drafted into 
the school of the Archbishop, and the school was 
re-named the King's School. The last master of 
the old school, John Twyne, became the first head- 
master of the new, and thus the King's School has 
preserved its continuity unbroken from the seventh 
century to the present day. 

St. Augustine died in 604. What stirring events 
the boys of this school in their generations must 
have participated in during the thirteen centuries 
that have elapsed since then ! Many of the 
important episodes in the nation's history have 
taken place before their eyes. They saw Canterbury 
laid waste by the Danes in 851, and again in ion, 
when the citizens were hurled from the walls and 
the Archbishop Alphege taken prisoner. In one 
of these ruthless invasions the continuity of the 
school was imperilled, for we are told that the 
Danes destroyed the buildings, so that " it is folly 
to seek to finde the place." To the boys of the 
King's School William the Conqueror did not merely 
represent a date or appear before them as a figure 
in a modern pageant as he does to their more fortu- 
nate successors, for in 1067 they would see the 
Norman soldiers occupying the city and castle. 
In 1 162 Becket was made Archbishop, and in 1170 
he met his death in the Cathedral, almost within 
a stone's-throw of the school-house, if, as is likely, 
the buildings were situated in what is known as 
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the " Oaks/ 1 The pilgrims who visited the shrine 
Becket must have been viewed with open-eyed 
curiosity by many generations of King's scholars, 
just as the modern pilgrims in their yearly procession 
from the railway station on July 8 arouse the wonder 
of the new boys if they do not happen to be playing 
cricket, No doubt too the boys were granted then, 
as they are now, a foremost place from which to 
iew — indeed to take part in — the pomp of royal 
sits and royal processions. Richard L visited 
the town ; the coronation of King John, the marriage 
of Edward L, the burial of Henry IV. all took place 
in the Cathedral. Henry V. passed through the 
place on his return from the glorious victory of 
tgincourt. Henry VIII. with the Emperor Charles 
■ and Cardinal Wolsey visited Canterbury in state 
It is to be hoped, too, that an extra week's 
loliday was given on the occasion of the visits of 
Elizabeth and Charles II. With regard to Eliza- 
beth's visits we are told that she enjoyed herself 
immensely, going to service every Sunday morning. 
and indulging in bear-baiting, tourneys, cards 
and dancing during the rest of the day. Archbishop 
Parker entertained her lavishly, and we are further 
told that on her arrival a " grammarian/' that is, 
a King's School boy, read an oration to her at the 
west door of the Cathedral. The boys again would 
see the chivalrous Black Prince passing through 
Canterbury with his prisoner, the King of France, 
after the Battle of Poictiers in 1357 : and in 1376 
would be present at another moving sight, 
ien that same prince was conveyed with mediaeval 
igeantry to his rest in the Trinity Chapel of the 
ithedral. Modern King's School boys can still 
nspiration from his tomb, surmounted by 
is surcoat, helmet, crest, shield and scabbard, 
id bearing his mottoes hh Dim and Houmout 
lodera, Hochmut), which should serve as the 
i<>t toes of all English public school boys* In 
r 575 they saw the first batch of French and 
Walloon refugees, whom religious intolerance abroad 
to find safety in England. These as well as 
number of Huguenots driven from France by the 
evocation of the Edict of Nantes, 1685, were 
stalled with their looms in the undercroft of the 
ithedral, and we can imagine with what curiosity 
ic English school-boy living hard by would regard 
ie nimble hands and listen to the strange tongue. 
French Protestant^ service is still continued 
the present day in the Crypt. As no place with 
tensions to importance is complete without 
11, we have to chronicle that the troops of 



the ubiquitous Protector used the Cathedral as an 
armoury and stable in 1648. And su on through the 
pages of history we find Canterbury, and with it the 
King's School, indissolubly connected with the for- 
tunes of England and her great ones : down to the 
latest event of deep interest and import to all who 
were privileged to take part in it, the procession of 
some 200 Anglican bishops from all parts of the 
world, as they passed through the west door of the 
Cathedral between two double lines of King's 
School boys. 

Let us now praise famous men and our fathers 
that begat us. From such an alma mater we expect 
and find a long list of notable sons who have shown 
themselves " profitable members of the Church 
and Commonwealth/' In primis Christopher 
Marlowe in 1578 obtained a scholarship at the 
school, receiving a quarterly payment of one pound. 
It is curious that the name of the author of Tantbur- 
laine and Faustus is entered both at the King's 
School and at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
as Marlin. It is also worth while, in connection 
with Marlowe's admission as a King's scholar, to 
mention that the authorities sought to restrict the 
scholarships to sons of the gentry. Cranmer, how- 
ever, the school's first "visitor," maintained that 
the poor man's son should have as much chance as 
the rich man's. But for Cranmer's dictum Marlowe 
would certainly never have worn the scholar's 
gown. Richard Boyle, the " great Earl of Cork/' 
was born in Canterbury in 1566, and educated at 
the King's School. William Harvey, born in 
Folkestone , 1 578, entered the sfchool in 1594, and 
proceeded to Caius College, Cambridge, As all 
the world knows, this famous alumnus, though 
brought up on the rigid-classical lines of the times, 
became a celebrated scientist, and discovered the 
circulation of the blood. Archbishop Frewen of 
York left the school as Demy of Magdalen, in 1603, 
at the age of fourteen. William Somner has already 
been mentioned. He was born in Canterbury in 
1606, was educated at the school, and afterwards 
became famous as an antiquary. These names, 
together with those of Peter Gunning (1613-1684), 
Bishop of Ely, and Dr. Spencer (1631-1693), Ma- 
of C.C.C. Cambridge, form a truly remarkable 
record of what the King's School could turn out 
within the compass of a century* William Goatling 
(1695-1777), author of A Walk in and about Canter- 
bury ; John Lynch (1697-1760), fifteenth Dean of 
Canterbury ; Thomas Randolph (1701-1783), Master 
of C.C.C. Cambridge ; Edmund Castle (1698-1750), 
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Dean of Hereford — represent another century of 
old King's scholars. Coming to more modern times, 
we have Lord Chancellor Thurlow (1732-1806) ; 
Dean Durand of Guernsey (1746-1832) ; Bishop 
Marsh of Peterborough (1757-1839) ; Sir Henry 
Heyman (1767-1808), a benefactor of the school ; 
Sir Samuel Brydges (1762-1808), author and anti- 
quary ; Rev. James Ford (1779-1850), a most 
liberal benefactor and founder of four studentships 
in Trinity College, Oxford, for King's School boys. 
An old King's scholar we find in William Grant 
Broughton, the first Metropolitan of Australia. 
He was born in 1788, died in 1853, and was buried 
in the nave of Canterbury Cathedral just below 
a monument erected to the memory of his late 
school-fellow Sir George Gipps, Governor of New 
South Wales. Bishop Broughton founded what 
is now the most flourishing school in Australia, 
which, after his old school, he named the King's 
School, Parramatta. Only last term the daughter 
school has sent cordial greetings and a Union Jack 
to her mother school at Canterbury. Finally, but 
a few years ago a famous old King's scholar died, 
Walter Pater, of B.N.C., whose writings are well 
known and who has left a beautiful sketch of his 
old school days in his story of Emerald Uthwart. 

The King's School boy passes his life in pleasant 
places, The school buildings lie in the tranquillity 
of the Cathedral precincts. Immediately beneath 
the shadow of the Bell Harry Tower we have the 
Green Court, well furnished with towering trees 
and surrounded by the Deanery, the Baptistery 
gardens, the house of the Bishop of Dover, and other 
houses, which originally formed part of the monastic 
buildings. During term this is full of life. Cricket 
nets are on the well-kept green, while round and 
round on the roadway walk boys in twos and 
threes, and who shall tell what friendships have been 
formed and what dreams have been dreamed in the 
cool of many a summer evening ? But woe betide 
the unauthorised youth who ventures to promenade 
on the sward within the railings, the Sixth Form 
reserve for promenading purposes 1 To the north 
of the Green Court lies a second court, the Mint 
Yard, so called from the fact that it was here that 
the Archbishops minted their own money until 
Mi« privilege was taken away in 1547. Originally 
^r*" itr>nd the Almonry, where broken meat and 
vim; v^re given to the poor. The Almonry build- 
**$ *<*r<> granted to the school by Cardinal Pole 
*»* rrrrfA rheir pnrpose till 1865, when they were 
,r-iW *wn znd the new buildings erected, consist- 



ing of the headmaster's house, school-house, dining- 
hall, dormitories and studies. Here also stands the 
school-room. This was built in 1848 on the site 
of the North Hall, where the less important pilgrims 
were accommodated. The arches on which the 
school-room stands form one of the two thorough- 
fares between the placidity of the Green Court and 
the bustle of the Mint Yard, and here, too, is the 
tuck-shop. The beautiful Norman staircase leads 
from the Green Court to the school-room door, but 
the more prosaic entrance is from the other side. 
The interior of the school-room was reglazed and 
panelled a few years ago, and incorporated with 
the new panelling are the seasoned oak planks taken 
from the Cathedral pews on which weary youth of 
bygone years whiled away the tedium of the sermon 
by carving their names. At a corner of the Mint 
Yard are the Gymnasium and three Fives Courts, 
while facing the school-room we have the Pany 
Library, erected in memory of the late Edward 
Parry, Bishop of Dover, with class-rooms under- 
neath, and two Laboratories, named the Alford, 
after Dean Alford, and the Harvey respectively. 
On the remaining side are the Grange — formerly 
a part of the Archbishop's Palace — and a recently 
erected building called the " Wing," containing 
class-rooms, masters' rooms and dormitories. 
Tennis Courts intervene between the Grange and 
the Junior School. In former days " behind the 
Grange " many a quarrel was settled with no more 
harm done than a black eye and a bleeding nose, 
but alas 1 we are too civilised now and the place 
thereof knows only the art of bicycle cleaning or 
provides a spot where boys may unchain their 
caterpillars and other pets and give them an airing. 
Beyond these scenes we have the Junior School, 
well called the " Parrots." This is contiguous 
to the new palace of the Archbishop, and many 
interesting traces of the old Archiepiscopal palace 
are to be found in the Junior School buildings. 

So the King's School boy in his daily walks treads 
on historic ground. But the greatest building of 
all to which he lays a peculiar claim is the Cathedral 
itself. It is here that he worships every Sunday 
morning and, in accordance with an old statute; 
every Saturday afternoon. Saints 9 days during 
term are observed by attendance at the service! 
The south choir transept *~ ~ ~ iff as the Sd 
Chapel, * °*rvi< 

noons, 
Chape 
cerem 
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dral, et Dotninus custodial introitum tuum et exitutn 
tuum ex hoc nunc usque et in scecula. In the Cathe- 
dral the commemoration service is held on Speech 
Day, when a special preacher, alternately an old 
King's scholar and a stranger, delivers a sermon. 
The Speeches themselves are held in the Chapter 
House which lies on the North side of the Cathedral 
and is entered from the Cloisters. King's School 
boys " had always been great in speech-making 
(we quote from Pater's Emerald Uthwart) from 
before the days when the Puritans destroyed the 
Dean's Great Hall because ' the King's scholars 
had profaned it by acting plays there.' " Lastly, 
it is in the Cathedral that yearly confirmations are 
held for the King's School boys by the Archbishop 
or the Bishop of Dover. Thus the Cathedral enters 
largely into the life of the boys. The procession 
forms up by the Norman staircase and under the 
windows of the school-room, the scholars in their 
surplices leading, the monitors on the flank, winds 
under the trees of the Green Court, by the Baptistery 
Gardens, through the Dark Entry, surges up the 
steps, and so into the Cathedral, leaving a sea of 
hats behind. The scholars turn to the left to await 
the coming of the choir and clergy, while the com- 
moners pass into the chancel and take their seats. 
And dull would he be who could shut his soul to the 
sermons of the architecture, the music, the monu- 
ments, the services and the ceremonials of this 
glorious pile. 

The King's School is by tradition a classical 
school, and a good many of the Sixth Form go to 
the universities as classical scholars. But the 
mathematical and science scholarships gained from 
year to year show that the modern cry for little 
Latin and less Greek does not go unheeded. Not 
small is the number of those who leave well equipped 
for a commercial life, and the Army, Navy and 
Engineering classes also enjoy a large measure of 
success. There are fifty King's scholars on the 
foundation, of whom twenty-five are probationers, 
fifteen juniors, and ten seniors, besides entrance and 
house scholars. The school is also well endowed 
with leaving exhibitions and gifts, by the generosity 
of pious founders and benefactors, as well for those 
who proceed to the universities as for those who 
enter upon naval, military, engineering, or profes- 
sional careers. The hours of school are generally 
three and a half in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. Tuesday and Thursday are half- 
holidays. But a boy's duties do not cease when the 
bell rings off work ; his time is well taken up, and 



he must indeed carry out Lord Cromer's advice, 
" Don't dawdle," if he wants to get in all he is 
expected to do. Cricket and Rugby football are 
compulsory, as also are gymnastics once a week, 
and one or two paper-chases in the Easter term. 
Fives is a game indulged in to a large extent, though 
of matches against other schools few are played. 
In the matter of playing-fields the school is well 
off. Mention has been made of the Green Court, 
where an elaborate system of nets makes it now 
almost impossible for a ball to go through a minor 
canon's window. " Stump " is played in the Mint 
Yard in summer to the terror of passing visitors, 
though they generally after all agree that boys will 
be boys. On Blore's Piece — a goodly field named 
after a past headmaster, Dr. Blore — the scene on 
a summer afternoon is very inspiriting, as sometimes 
there are five or six games being played among 
boys of the Senior and Junior Schools alike. Blore's 
Piece is also used for football, but there are also 
supplementary fields hard by. For first eleven 
matches and general practice the Kent County 
ground is used. As the school-house entirely 
dominates other houses — there being 106 boarders 
there, whereas the others have but twenty-six and 
twelve respectively — House matches are out of the 
question : but as boys come to the school they are 
placed under the care of certain masters who act 
as tutors, and these " tugger " sets develop into 
almost bloodthirsty rivals on the football and 
cricket fields. The country round Canterbury 
is very interesting. Consequently when a boy is 
by any chance not on the list on any particular 
notice board, he frequently applies for " leave off 
4 o'clock (call-over)," so that he may have an 
afternoon's bicycling, or birds'-nesting, or fossil- 
hunting, or for the mere pleasure of being " on his 
own." By immemorial tradition, Ascension Day 
is a whole holiday, and it is keenly utilised by parties 
making excursions near and far. The Boat Club 
teaches the young idea how to get its hands away 
on the straightest reaches of the winding Stour. 
There is no Cadet Corps, but the Junior School and 
the lower forms of the Senior School have military 
drill once a week during the two winter terms. 
Besides this, each boy in the school goes through 
a course of rifle shooting. A beginning is made in 
the gymnasium with air rifles, and advanced classes 
shoot with miniature rifles on an out-door range. 
The school sends up a pair to the Public Schools 
Gymnastic Competitions, Aldershot. Our average 
place is about tenth, and a few years ago we won 
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the Silver Medal. If a boy is not too tired with his 
strenuous day's work he may learn how to turn 
a table leg in the carpenter's shop or develop his 
photographs in the dark room or have a set of lawn 
tennis after tea. In the evening there is an occasional 
Penny Reading, or a Lecture which has for its subject 
anything from the Moon to the Arethusa. The 
Harvey Society — a scientific society as the name 
suggests — interests a large number of boys, while 
not a few school-boy Hampdens with dauntless 
breast withstand the tyrant who ventures to main- 
tain that conscription is our only salvation, or that 
the suffragette is not yet ripe for her vote — in the 
Sixth Form Debating Society. About half-past 
ten the Cathedral watchman arrives in the Mint 
Yard. " Past— ten o'clock. Moon— light— night— 
and all's — well." A voice comes from a window 
in the upper dormitory : " Good-night, watch- 
man." " Good-night, sir." And so to sleep, and 
so we leave the school, all well. 

The photograph of the Mint Yard is kindly given 
by Mr. H. B. Collis, Westgate Studio, and the block 
of the Norman Staircase by Messrs. Gibbs, Canter- 
bury. 

C. W. B. 



Wanted , a Headmaster 

By A.M.A. 

A year or two ago I managed to extract a little innocent 
fun out of standing for a headmastership, and the 
memory of the whole incident still tickles me, even in 
my gloomier hours. It was on this wise. I paid little 
attention to it when I first saw in the Times the advertise- 
ment for a new headmaster for a well-known secondary 
school in the north-east of England. The usual thing — 
fixed salary, capitation fees, and boarding-house. I was 
too busy even to cut it out. A few days later the mis- 
chievous thing caught my eye again on the outside page 
of the Athenanm, and being in a more sanguine mood 
that morning and remembering that the present head 
was an old friend of mine, I cut it out and fixed it in a 
corner of my blotting-pad. Busy again for another 
week ; scarcely noticed the advertisement in unre- 
garded corner thrown. At Sunday writing time, how- 
ever, my eye chanced to fall thereon, and I dashed off a 
note to my old friend asking whether there were any just 
cause or impediment why I should not stand. I half 
hoped he would find me totally barred, such is my dis- 
like of whipping up testimonials and supplying the 
main points of my hitherto brilliant, yet unsuccessful 
career. But I was steadily being drawn into the vortex. 
He replied that there was no impediment, in fact I 
should have a really good chance ; if I appeared on the 



select list of candidates he would tell me all about the 
post. Still my interest in the affair again grew languid, 
and when next morning I opened my testimonial drawer, 
I could find nothing but two stale things written three 
years before for a headmastership for which I was not 
even a selected candidate. Still I had a free period off 
class-work which I determined to devote to a lazy shot 
at some governing body unknown. Copies of these 
somewhat unpromising documents I despatched, 
together with a niggardly page of foolscap " bun praise," 
as Mr. Hichens would call it : the information given was 
so scanty that I even omitted to state my degree and 
classes. But I was evidently gradually awakening in 
spite of myself , as two days after I conceived the brilliant 
idea of asking two very prominent educationists, with 
whom I had been thrown into frequent contact 
during the last few years, to add their mite of 
eulogy. This they did, and there I left the matter, and 
for three weeks practically forgot that I was supplicating 
the governors of that highly reputable school, when, on 
returning from an exceptionally entertaining evening 
and day spent in town, I found a wire awaiting me asking 
me to appear before the governors that day week. I 
laughed to think how some fatality was shoving me up 
stream with a minimum expenditure of effort on my own 
part : I had scarcely put in two or three good strokes 
since the boat was launched. But I began to surmise 
that there was some purpose, unfathomable to me, in 
connection with the business. Here was a sort of 
galvanic shock, and from this period I began really to 
wake up. Now it happens that I hold a mastership in 
one of the few big schools of the country where tenure is 
reasonably secure and the conditions of service tolerably 
attractive. "I'll appear," thought I, "with the three 
other selected candidates. It sounds like a post which 
may bring its occupier into prominence. Yet I have 
nothing to be dissatisfied with where I am. Still, were I 
offered the billet, natural ambition would probably make 
me accept." So without delay I wrote off to my friend 
for his promised information, and without delay he laid 
before me an account as full as can be expected in a 
letter. Here was the first set-back to newly roused ambi- 
tion. I gathered that his school was, like so many of our 
secondary schools with reputations, financially unsound ; 
that his governing body was next door to useless ; that 
educational and general management, to say nothing of 
finance, had all fallen on his shoulders ; and that there 
was a similar prospect for his successor. He had 
managed, by rigid economy in his boarding-house, to 
make just enough to live on for the future, and was glad 
to quit at the earliest possible opportunity. After 
perusing this letter again and again, I began to suspect 
that after all I had a call in this matter, and determined to 
make the long journey to the north-east on the appointed 
day. Two colleagues — skall to them for good fellows !— 
offered to take my work for the two days I should be 
away, and off I started in ceremonial costume for the 
great interview. But, mysteriously enough, the nearer 
I came to it in place and time, the lighter-hearted I grew. 
On arriving I drank tea with my friend, whom I found j 
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ery much aged, and then pumped him vigorously for 

and a half hours without cessation. In his great 

toleration he responded readily, and by the time I left him 

dine at II had fully made up my mind. That 
admastership I should most certainly decline, but I 

anted the oflfer of it badly, so that I mi^ht strike 

nsternation into a dumfounded committee with, 
* Gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you have done 

e in electing me to this post, but I feel myself compe 

pert fully to decline,' r 

Next morning I rose cheerfully. After breakfast I 

sit an hour in the hotel smoking-room, once more 
tghly threshing out the weaknesses of thai 
and its precarious administration- These I finally 
crystallised on paper in some eight or nine carefully 
framed questions which I proposed to put to the chair- 
man of the governors. 

Having got all perfectly crisp and clean-cut in my 
mind, I walked forth to that interview on devilry intent. 

e were to be presented at noon. Arriving last of the 
our at five minutes to twelve, I found the other tl 
but lately arrived, busily utilising their few minutes in 
extracting information from my friend, 1 flatter myself 
that I was the only one of those four candidates who 

iew the situation. My interview came last, and the 
waiting three were wondering what could be happening 
in the board-room. I submitted like a lamb to ten minutes 
of formal questions directed to discover the depth of my 

» experiences, and the chairman had already intimated 
that the interview was at an end with a M Well, thank 
you, Mr. /' when I blandly asked if I might put a few 
questions. With perfect courtesy but evident surprise 
a bearing was accorded me. Thereafter more Socralico, 
and with an internal chortling as from good champagne, 

1 catechised my catechisers, and had no difficulty in 
revealing the shallowness of their pretensions to governing 

eondary school. On no vital point could an answer 
be vouchsafed me. The chairman looked blankly at 
the clerk ; the clerk at the chairman. The look of 
dismay spread, and I think these men were heartily glad 
when I had finished the quarter of an hour which was one 
of the merriest periods of my life. Could it be that I was 
turning the tables so completely ? With measured 
politeness but firmness I led them to appreciate some 
facts : that their finances were not sound ; that the 
boarding arrangements were most inadequate ; that the 
staffing was quite anomalous ; and that, with their 
rudimentary ideas of what was just in the way of 
emoluments for service rendered, a good staff could 
never be secured. 1 hinted that it was hardly fair to 
inveigle a headmaster to take on his shoulders all these 
burdens, which were mainly their share of the work. 
~y the time I allowed myself to be bowed out it seems 
o have dawned on a few of them at least that 1 was not 
applying for their p(»st f but getting in a blow for educa- 

I efficiency. I need hardly say they did not want 

me for their headmaster ; and that their choice fell on 

probably worthier, man did not gall me. On 

>ng train journey back to town the exhilarating pace 
of the Great Northern and my own reflections made me 




very happy, and it dawned on me somewhere a 
Peterborough that after all there had been 
the Kismet order drawing me on by hints and pin-ru 
to beard that governing body of the north-east. I 
feared that I had not set on foot the educational n 
lution that is wanted in this country. I seriously doubted 
whether, as is the custom in the profession, my travelling 
expenses would be paid ; but 1 knew I had thorou 
enjoyed the fun. 



The Classical Association 

Two features of special interest in the programme of the 
General Meeting of the Classical Association, which is to 
be held in Birmingham on October 8 to io ( are the address 
of the President, the RL Hon. H, H. Asquith, and a 
formance of the Hippolytus of Euripides, in Dr, Gilbert 
Murray's English translation, by Miss Homiman*s company, 
with incidental music by Mr, Granville Ban tack* Papers 
will also be read by Professor MackaiJ, on *' How Homer 
came into Hellas/' and by Professor Sonnenschein, on N The 
Unity of the Latin Subjunctive/* The Greek Pronunciation 
Committee will present its Final Report, and the Curricula 
Committee an Interim Report. The latter is of general 
interest and importance, emanating as it does from a body 
of men who may be considered as representative of classical 
education in English universities and schools of various 
types. The first part of the report deals with the question 
raised at the Cambridge meeting last year, whether a short 
course of Latin, such as finds place in schools not mainly 
classical, is of sufficient educational value to justify its 
retention. The following questions were framed and sent 
to a number of teachers, representative of very various 
types of schools and not selected as believers m the value 
of Latin as an educational subject : 

11 L In a four years' course of Latin study t what is the 
minimum number of weekly lessons necessary to enable 
boys or girls at the end of their school course (a) to read 
the easier authors with a dictionary ? (b) to reach the 
standard of the London Matriculation examination (or 
any examination of about the same difficulty) ? 

"II. In a four years' course of Latin study in which three 
or four lessons are given each week, do you find that the 
average pupils gain such help towards the knowledge rf 
English and other modern languages as justified the time 
devoted to Latin ? M 

The following is a summary of the answers receive* J ■ 

Que stick I* 

A daily lesson is strongly recommended by many, includ- 
ing Mr. Paton (Manchester), Dr. Rouse (Cambridge), Mr, 
Layng (Abingdon), Mr, Lipscomb (Bolton). Canon Svv 
(Chigwell), Mr, Easterbrook (Islington), Mr, Flayne (Wood- 
ford), Mr. Went (Leicester), while endorsing the above 
strong recommendation, consider that in no case less than 

• In this summary, Latin is considered as a class subjett be gun 
at the age of about twelve to thirteen. It may be assume 1 that 
each lesson lasts about forty -five minutes an. J that about thirty 
minutes are allotted to preparation lor each lesson. 
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four and seldom less than five lessons a week are sufficient. 
Mr. A. E. Holme (Dewsbury), who obtained answers from 
twenty -three headmasters, says : " Taking an average, 
the number of lessons required for I. (a) is four, for I. (b) 
is five." The Rev. A. Jamson Smith (King Edward's 
Grammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham) considers that 
a daily lesson is necessary during the first year, and after 
that four lessons a week. Miss Gavin (Notting Hill) 
considers that at least four lessons for the first two years 
and five for the two following are necessary for the average 
girl for (a) and (6). Miss Hastings (Wimbledon) regards 
the minimum number of lessons to be four. Some teachers 
find that the power to read the easier authors with a 
dictionary may be attained, if the course is carefully 
planned, with three lessons a week in four years, but they 
do not think that the standard of the London Matriculation 
can be attained by the average pupil in that time. This 
view was also expressed by six out of eight teachers engaged 
in certain of the smaller secondary schools in London. 
Several teachers remark that a daily lesson is specially 
desirable in the first year. Another important remark, 
in which several concur, is to the effect that four lessons 
a week for three terms have more value than three lessons 
. a week for four terms. 

f Question II. 

"The answers to this question show that there exists a 
strong and widespread feeling that even a short course of 
Latin is of great value. The following answers are selected 
as representative. 

Mr. Williamson (Manchester Grammar School) : 

" My experience is that, as regards the understanding of 
English and English literature, even the modest knowledge 
of Latin suggested is an invaluable asset." 

The Rev. Joseph Browne, S.J. (Rector of St. Francis 
Xavier's College, Liverpool) : 

"It is our experience that the Latin lessons help both 
•directly and indirectly to the knowledge of English and 
other modern languages. And we further find that a boy 
who has had a Latin course acquires his Science much more 
quickly, and better, than one who has not had Latin." 

Mr. C. G. Botting (St. Paul's School) : 

" Without a fair amount of Latin a boy seems to develop 
no sense of form whatever. Scientists, e.g., Professor 
Armstrong in School recently, are always sneering at the 
schools for turning out boys who cannot express them- 
selves : Professor Armstrong says that much of his time is 
spent in doing what schools should have done for his 
pupils : this is of course put forward as an argument 
against Classical education. It would be interesting to 
know how many of these pupils learned Latin at school. 
Probably most did not, or were taught to look on it as a 
useless revival." 

Mr. Holme (Dewsbury',, who questioned twenty-three 
headmasters : 

" The answers to Question II., with two exceptions, are 
6trongly in the affirmative." 

Canon Swallow (Chigwell), after consulting Mr. Went, 
Mr. Easterbrook, and Mr. Playne : 

" We arc unanimously of opinion that Latin should not 
be given up in any case by boys going through the four years' 
course ; and that its study is a help to the formation of 
good English style." — " In my opinion it would be deplor- 



able if Latin were neglected in schools of this kind, and I 
believe that the knowledge of Latin gained by the average 
boy is of great value to him in studying English'as well as 
French " (Mr. Went). 

The Rev. A. Jamson Smith (Birmingham) : 

" I regard Latin as far the best instrument for giving 
general conceptions of grammar and etymology. The 
symbols representing the phenomena make Latin prefer- 
able to English even for the purpose of teaching English 
grammar." 

From the smaller London secondary schools the replies 
were to the same effect. Mr. A. F. Lowe (City of London 
Freemen's School) writes : 

" As English master I am decidedly of opinion that boys 
gain a great deal by the study of Latin. A few boys here 
do not learn Latin, and I have invariably found that these 
boys get only a superficial knowledge of the constructions 
in English." 

Miss Sanders (Blackheath High School ; now head- 
mistress of Tunbridge Wells High School) : 

" Our answer to Question II. is emphatically 'yes,' even 
as regards a two years' course (the girl who can derive no 
benefit from these two years exists, but she is not the 
average girl, and should not learn Latin at all), for these 
reasons among others : 

" (a) That a very short course of Latin reading, intelli- 
gently studied, makes impossible the ignorance of the mean- 
ing of English words which so often startles one, and gives 
a first conception of the genealogy of words. 

" (b) That the constant use of the highly developed 
inflexions of Latin produces a clearer grasp of the difference 
between the parts of speech than much English parsing. 
It is found that English Grammar lessons can safely be 
given up when Latin is begun." 

Miss Sanders questioned a number of Modern Language 
teachers, and found them unanimous in their opinion that 
even a short course of Latin is invaluable in the help it 
gives a girl when she begins German, and in clearing away 
difficulties as she advances in both German and French. 
It is especially when the higher work is reached that the 
inferiority of the girl who has not had this background of 
Latin appears ; and this inferiority, in their opinion, never 
entirely disappears. French Historical Grammar, rhythm 
in verse, the effect of the order of words, and lastly (though 
this applies only to the girl who has made some advance 
in Latin) the development of modern literature — all the* 
can only be imperfectly understood by the girl who has not 
studied Latin. 

Miss Gavin (headmistress of Notting Hill High School) : 

" My experience is that it is worth a girl's while to take 
a two years' course of Latin, as the gain to her other languages 
is very considerable. She may have previously gained 
clear ideas on Case, Voice, Mood, Tense, .the use of fto* 
nouns, the nature of Subordinate Sentences, but no other 
language gives her the same opportunity of the practice 
that makes these ideas so familiar that they become part 
of herself. For the pupil who starts with ideas that axe 
not clear the gain is obviously greater." 

Miss Rogers (St. Paul's Girls' School) : 

" My experience is that the study of Latin is invaluable 
even to children of very moderate ability, as it suppto 
the training in grammatical precision and exactness whki 
it is difficult to give under the new systems of teachfflf 
modern languages. I am also of opinion that the tnuaV 
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tionpf Latin prose authors into English is one of the best 
exercises in English composition that can be devised." 

Miss Wood (St. Mary's College, Paddington, formerly of 
the North London Collegiate School) : 

" It seems to me impossible to overrate the advantage of 
an intelligent knowledge of even a little Latin, since without 
it a great deal of the English language must remain only 
half understood. Of its advantages in the acquisition of 
the Romance languages, it seems hardly necessary to say 
anything. . . . There seems to be no other study that 
can serve equally (I am still speaking of only the four 
years' course) to correct the looseness and vagueness of 
expression so deplorably prevalent in English (even non- 
journalistic English !). The strict and logical character 
of Latin syntax enforces accuracy and clearness of thought 
as no other language study does." 

The second part of the Report discusses the Report of 
the Educational Committee of the British Association 
(1907), which it welcomes as recognising the value of literary 
studies in the school curriculum. 



An Old Foundation 

Modern times have made changes in the old town of 
Lancaster but they cannot efface its ancient history. 
Mr. W. O. Roper, F.I.A., was for many years engaged 
in collecting the materials for a comprehensive record, 
which has now been issued under the auspices of the 
Chetham Society. He was not able to take any part in 
preparing the matter for the press, but that work has 
had to be undertaken by his wife, who has accomplished 
her labour of love with much care. In the course of the 
records the old Grammar School is mentioned from time 
to time, and some notes about it may be found of 
interest. 

The history of Lancaster School begins towards 
the close of the fifteenth century in association with 
the Priory attached to the ancient Church of St. Mary. 
It was established by the beneficence of pious founders. 
According to a curious deed of 1500 the schoolmaster 
was to be a " profound grammarian, keeping a free 
schoole, teaching and informing ye children unto their 
utmost profitte, nothing takyn therefor." 

"The time of the begyning of his informacion 
of ye Scole in ye morningtyde at six of ye clocke 
and so contynewing unto vii. The said Scole mayst'r 
to begin agyn at ye Vr of x, and to continue unto 
xij and then from ij afternone untill six at evyn." 

From that date until the year 1615 little is heard of 
the school. The mill by the rent of which it was sup- 
ported fell into decay and finally into such condition 
as to be beyond repair. At the date mentioned property 
was left in Southwark for the support of the school- 
master. One of the trustees was Richard Yearwood, 
whose widow married the father of John Harvard, 
founder of the famous university. The Corporation 
of Lancaster appear to have made themselves respon- 
sible for th* *chooL and by their direction it was rebuilt 
•in 1683. f ***** the headmaster 



in 1779 ^d condemned his conduct towards one of the 
boys, who happened to be the mayor's son, as being 
improper, inhuman and unjustifiable. The nature of 
his offence is not recorded. His successor, the Rev. 
Mr. Widditt, was more fortunate, and upon resigning 
the headmastership in 1802 received the freedom " in 
consideration of his long and faithfull services." Next 
followed the Rev. Joseph Rowley. Sir Richard Owen, 
a distinguished pupil of the school, has recorded how 
Mr. Rowley secured as a scholar William Whewell, 
afterwards the famous Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. His father was a local carpenter employed by 
the headmaster to mend his fence. The boy came up 
to watch the proceedings and showed so much intelli- 
gence in answer to the master's questions that he under- 
took to find him in books and forego the usual fee of 
seven shillings and sixpence per quarter. The father 
demurred on the plea that his son had a special talent 
for carpentry, but happily abandoned his objection 
and the son justified the headmaster's discernment 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the school 
hours were : in summer, from six to eight, nine to 
twelve, and two to five ; in winter, from eight to twelve 
and one to four. Friday in every week was set apart 
" for hearing over what they have said on the preceding 
days, and every Saturday for the repetition and applica- 
tion of grammar." Vacations were a week at Shrove- 
tide, a week at Easter, three weeks at Whitsuntide, 
and a month at Christmas, besides the usual Saints' days 
and every Thursday and Saturday afternoon. In 1824 
there were sixty-four boys attending the school. At 
that time gratuitous education for the sons of freemen 
and others was abandoned for the reason that ample 
provision was made " for that kind of education in the 
national and other schools." 

By Royal Warrant in 1851, Queen Victoria was pleased 
to direct that the school should be called " the Royal 
Grammar School," and in 1893 a bequest of £10,000 
placed it in an assured position from which it continues 
to flourish to the advancement of knowledge among the 
rising generation of the town and the county. 

C. E. A. B. 



Joseph Joubert upon 
Education 

By Geraldine Hodgson, B.A. 

There is much verbiage nowadays upon education. 
Some people think we are nearer to a science of it than 
" those divine men of old time " were. Yet few are 
wholly satisfied that we are on the right track ; so 
while the many hesitate, the few may be pardoned if 
they hunt for light in remote places. The collected 
works of Joubert are, comparatively speaking, not 
extensive ; his careful editor, M. Paul Raynal, published 
a volume of one hundred and one Letters, and another of 
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Pensies. Nor was Joubert a systematic thinker or 
writer. He left behind as the fruit of something like 
half a century of physical delicacy and continued specu- 
lation, no ordered system of philosophy, but only a 
few maxims and observations concerning men and 
things ; each one well wrought and polished, but not 
fitted into an edifice nor worked into a device. " Je 
suis propre i semer mais non pas k batir et £ fonder," 
he tells us ; and again : " Je suis, comme Montaigne, 
impropre au discours continu " ; and once more, point- 
ing his meaning with a simile this time : " Je suis comme 
une harpe 6olienne, qui rend quelques beaux sons, mais 
qui n'ex£cute aucun air. Aucun vent constant n'a 
souflte sur moi." 

He was open, perhaps to an unusual degree, to external 
promptings, and this may have been one element in 
his genius for friendship : " II faut tou jours avoir dans 
la tete un coin ouvert et libre pour y donner une place 
aux opinions de ses amis, et les y loger en passant. II 
devient r£ellement insupportable de converser avec des 
hommes qui n'ont dans le cerveau que des cases od 
tout est pris et oH rien d'ext£rieur ne peut entrer. 
Ayons le cceur et l'esprit hospitaliers." With all this 
willingness to receive promptings from outside, he was 
conscious of possessing very definite views of his own ; 
the difficulty was not there. No uncertainty of thought 
hampered him, but rather an inability to express himself 
perfectly. It was not insensibility ; it was far removed 
from idleness ; it seemed that he suffered from a funda- 
mental incapacity to crystallise in apt felicitous phrases 
all the torrent of thoughts sweeping through his mind : 
" Longtemps j'ai supports les tourments d'une fecondit6 
qui ne peut pas se faire jour," so he writes ; and else- 
where : " Je ne puis faire bien qu'avec lenteur et avec 
une extreme fatigue. Derri&re ma faiblesse il y a de la 
force ; la faiblesse est dans rinstrument." Precisely 
what he meant by the "instrument" he does not 
explain ; something physical one might opine from the 
following characteristic confession : "Madame Victorine 
de Ch&tenay disait de moi que j'avais l'air d'une Sme 
qui a rencontr6 par hasard un corps, et qui s'en tire 
comme elle peut. Je ne puis disconvenir que ce mot 
en soit juste." And yet, in another place, he seems 
to suggest a more pedestrian difficulty, something 
defective in technique in mere verbal facility : "J'ai 
beaucoup de formes d'id£es, mais trop peu de formes 
de phrases." And yet, however great his natural 
inability, he aimed at achieving perfection of style as 
well as profundity and sanity of thought. All the 
world knows that Blaise Pascal accused it of " paying 
itself with words." Joubert's aim is to rationalise, if 
possible, that universal habit : " Je voudrais monnayer 
la sagesse, e'est-i-dire la frapper en maximes, en proverbes, 
en sentences faciles k retenir et k transmettre. Que ne 
puis-je de cr6er et bannir du langage des hommes comme 
une monnaie alter£e, les mots dont ils abusent et qui les 
trompent." Before turning to the section of his maxims 
specially devoted to education, it is wise to consider 
some of his observations on human nature. Like the 
most modern sense-impressionist, and like the father 



of him, John Locke, with his Clay Collage, Joubert 
begins with the body : " Le corps est la baraque oil 
notre existence est cample " ; and then, in one pene- 
trating sentence, he sums up the age-long puzzle over 
the possible deflection of truth by the perceiver of it : 
" Nous voyons tout k travers nous-memes. Nous sommes 
un milieu toujours interpose entre les choses et nous." 
With that much of philosophical prelude, we may 
attempt so to rearrange Joubert's unsystematised 
maxims on education as to arrive at some coherent view 
of his theory. All through, he deals rather with aims 
and principles than with pedagogic details and methods. 
For example, he shows pretty clearly in such a passage 
as the following what he wishes children to be : " Ap- 
prenez aux enfants k &tre vertueux, mais non pas k £tre 
sensibles. On peut etre raisonnable de la raison d'autrui, 
et bienfaisant par maximes, car la vertu s'acquiert ; 
mais la sensibility d'emprunt est une hypocrisie odieuse ; 
elle donne un masque pour un visage." While we shall 
admit the odious hypocrisy of borrowed feeling, not 
every one, perhaps, will agree that men can, as a matter 
of fact, be reasonable on loan, so to speak ; some will 
rather acquiesce in Walt Whitman's decision : 

"Wisdom cannot be pass'd from one having it to 
another not having it." 

Surely we can all recall occasions when that seemed to 
be literally dismally true ? 

With a reminiscence of Moli&re's Chrysale, he writes : 
" II faut rendre les enfants raisonnables, mais non les 
rendre raisonneurs. La premidre chose k leur apprendre, 
e'est qu'il est raisonnable qu'ils obeissent, et dfraison- 
nable qu'ils contestent. L'&iucation, sans cela, se 
passerait en argumentations, et tout serait perdu, si 
tous les maitres n'6taient pas de bons ergoteurs." To 
the ordinary mind, there is a touch of pusillanimity in 
this ; it seems a poor position for the teacher to occupy 
— " I must teach this child to obey at once and unques- 
tioningly, because I am such a poor logician that if he 
asks questions there is a chance that I may not know 
the answers." He somewhat mitigates the weakness, 
or the apparent weakness, of his case by the next 
maxim : " Quand les enfants demandent une explication 
qu'on la leur donne et qu'ils ne la comprennent pas, ils 
se contentent ndanmoins, et leur esprit demeurent en 
repos. Et cependant, qu'ont ils appris ? Que ce qu'ils 
ne voulaient plus ignorer est trts difficile k connaitre ; 
or, cela m&ne est un savoir, ils attendent, ils patientent 
et avec raison." There is a real difficulty in the point 
raised by Joubert. As Sir Thomas Browne remarked 
long before him : " Every man is not a proper Champion 
for Truth, nor fit to take up the Gauntlet in the cause of 
Verity." This being so, it is not impossible, as Joubert 
suggests, that an occasional teacher may be routed 
logically by some inconveniently able but undocile 
pupil. In spite of the cheering consolation contained in 
Clough's line, 

Though I perish. Truth is so, 

it remains a fact that if the teacher perish too palpably. 
Truth does not seem " so " to the child. The remedy lies 
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rather in improving the teacher's quality than in stop- 
ping the mouths of our children. Perhaps akin to his 
desire to check argument is that other invitation! with 
its odd and somewhat excessive anxiety : " Conservons 
un peu d'ignorance, pour conserver un pcu de modestie 
:ce a autrui : sans ignorance point d'amabi- 
ltte\ Quelque ignorance doit entrer necessairement 
dans le systeme d'une excellente education." It is not 
the common experience of ordinary teachers that any 
efforts are necessary in order to " preserve a little 
ignorance pi ; unaided it lingers only too long. More- 
there is a modesty, and that of a more fruitful 
kind, that comes in the train of knowledge. But if he 
seems a little maladroit about this, he soon redeems 
his position : f * La direction de notre esprit est plus 
import ante que son progres." What a valuable fertile 
truth for this generation, so prone to measure education 
by the quantity of " facts M supposed to have been 
imbibed. Joubert elaborates this view on a later page : 
" Ce qu'on regrette de Tancienne Education, clest ce 
qu'elle avait de moral, et non ce qu'elle avait d'instruetif ; 
e'est le respect qu'on avait pour les maitres et celui 
qu'ils avaient pour eux-memes ; e'est le spectacle de 
leur vie, et de I'idee qu'on s'en faisait" Men may 
inquire if those subjected to lancienne education really 
felt this respect for their masters. Vittorino da Felt re, 

Ko recently exhumed, has been adduced to satiety 
lerhaps. Jerome Aleander is less well known. It is 
rue that his pupils were more advanced in age than 
rino's, or those of whom Joubert speaks, but that 
fact in itself redounds to the credit of education ; none 
were ashamed, then, to be seen learning. The date is 
July 30, 151 1. The description is Meander's own of 
one of his public appearances in Paris : ** I began 
reading Ausonius in public ; you know how impatiently 
those lectures were expected. There was such a crowd 
that neither the portico nor the two courts of the College 
de la Marche could contain the audience. And what 
an audience ! All were of the highest rank — financiers, 
councillors, royal counsellors, a number of rectors, 
theologians, lawyers, principals of colleges, and regent- 
masters of every faculty ; so that it was reckoned that 
at least two thousand were present. As far as my 
experience goes. I have never seen before, either in Italy 
or France, so august or so numerous an assembly of 
cultured men. As I had rather expected that, I had 
composed rather a creditable discourse. One thing I 
can testify, that when the lecture had lasted for two 
and a half hours, and that in choking heat, no one 
showed the least sign of weariness ; and more than that, 
when I ended my peroration, they stood there motionless 
waiting for I know not what/' * 

What a thirst for knowledge was there on the hearers' 

part ; what delightful ingenuousness in the lecturer. 

Concerning tin subject, it may no doubt be urged that 

Ausonius was not an author of the first rank. He was, 

modi laved by the men of the Renaissance ; 

d his elevation was sufficient, perhaps, to justify 

* Letter from Jerome Aleander to Michael Hummelbcrg, 
ugust 4. 1511. 



H Paquier's exclamation, as der*s 

vast and sympathetic au< • qui 

savait ainsi se passioner pour le l> 

A predecessor of Joubert, in a memorable pas 
had exalted Vancienne education similarly, 
so aptly may it be applied to present-day facts, it is 
admissible to translate Vauven 
of the philosophy current in hi^ day, if we can call it 
philosophy : " The corruption of principles is the cause 
of corruption of 1 der to judge this pro- 

position of mine, it suffices to know the maxims current 
at the moment in the great world ; and which, spreading 
thence to the mass of the people, infects all ranks equally 
— maxims which, suggesting to us that everything is 
uncertain, leave us absolute masters of our own actions ; 
maxims which, sweeping desert and virtue away, and 
admitting only phenomena in human affairs, put good 
and evil on an equality ; maxims whtch, contemning 
glory as the maddest of vanities, justify self-interest, 
low views and brutal idleness. , , . It is not by self- 
interest, by undisciplined thought, or by logical method 
that States flourish and hold together, but by these 
qualities we despise nowadays, viz., respect for virtue 
and glory/* * 

It was, perhaps, worth while to elaborate this dimly 
adumbrated view of Joubert by quotations from Aleander 
and Va uven argues, because, in spite of County Council 
" Civics * and Moral Instruction Leagues, the 4I driving- 
power M for conduct seems somewhat to seek nowadays, 
Yet Joubert, with all his respect for old times, has no 
desire to crush the single soul beneath the weight of 
authority, or to weary the modem aspirant with the 
virtues of the past. Not Herbart himself could plead 
more effectually against the criminality of spoiling, of 
blunting individuality : "II faut laisser a chacun, en se 
contentant de les perfectionner, sa mesure d'esprit, son 
caractcre, et son temperament Rien ne sied £ l'esprit 
que son allure naturelle : de la son aisance, sa grace et 
toutes ses farilites reelles ou apparentes. Tout ce qui 
le guinde le nuit ; en forcer les ressorts e'est le perdre. 
Nous portons tous quelques indices de nos destinations, 
11 ne faut pas les effacer, mais les suivre, sans quoi nous 
auruns ineVitablement une fausse et malheureuse des- 
tinee." Wise words, fraught with practical value, with 
rare stimulus : " nous portons tous quelques indices 
de nos destinations/ 1 The least gifted among us has a 
bent ; and as Joubert most truly says, if we work 
against, or even neglect it dully without actually check- 
ing it, we miss the mark inevitably. And then, there is 
something stimulating in this notion of personal fitness, 
of something A was intended to do or to be which 
differs, so to speak, from the end and aim of Z — some- 
thing special, something if humble, yet marked off* 
Cardinal Manning, while he was still Archdeacon of 
Chichester, once preached before the University of 
Oxford a sermon entitled " The Work Appointed 
in which he spoke of every one being "truly charged 
with a trust and a work which is to him the end for 
which he lives n ; an idea similar to that proclaimed 
9 Discours sur lea Mururs tlu SLcle* 
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by the Bishop of Oxford when he said that double- 
mindedness " keeps men back from the task that was 
marked with their name." 

There is far too little general acceptance of this notion 
of individual bent, of work belonging properly to one 
person and not to another, in our haphazard ways of 
education. Nearly twenty centuries ago Quintilian 
wrote : " Let a fathei then, as soon as his son is born, 
conceive first of all the best possible hopes of him ; for 
he will then grow the more solicitous about his improve- 
ment from the very beginning." If, as a practical 
method of realising Quintilian's advice, we remembered 
Joubert's warning that we all bear marks of our destined 
goal, that our natural bent is the one we can follow 
most easily and gracefully, education would surely be 
an easier process than it proves sometimes. Of course 
it is not an easy aim to achieve. Joubert's closing para- 
graph on the point indicates the diversity of gifts and 
defects for which we must prepare under such a scheme : 
41 II faut que ceux qui sont nes ddlicats vivent delicats, 
mais sains ; que ceux qui sont nes robustes vivent 
robustes, mais tempeYants; que ceux qui ont Tesprit 
vif gardent leurs aUes, et que les autres gardent leurs 
pieds." If the mass of men could apprehend and appre- 
ciate that moderate estimate of the differing equipment 
of different people, what quarrels, arguments and vain 
disputings would be thereupon swept clean out of the 
way. It is impossible, for space reasons, to discuss 
Joubert's estimate of the respective values of different 
subjects in the curriculum. But two points should be 
noted in conclusion. First, he deprecates the use of 
jesting in the inculcation of ethics : " II n'est pas bon 
d'apprendre la morale aux enfants en badinant. . . . 
lis sentent leur destination £loign6e plus encore qu'ils 
ne se ressentent de leur origine si proche. S'il y a autour 
d'eux un mouvement qui les distrait, il y a devant eux 
une lumtere qui les attire. . . . Le sublime de tous les 
genres, celui des mots, celui des sentiments, leur causent 
tou jours du plaisir. . . . Vous ne sauriez done satis- 
faire k tous leurs besoins en cherchant k les amuser par 
un eternal badinage. Leur esprit veut s'en reposer, et 
quand vous leur presentez comme plaisant ce qui par 
sa nature est s6rieuse : quand vous leur faites pratiquer 
en se jouant et comme un divertissement ce qui doit 
£tre pratiquS posement et comme un sacrifice ; ils 
sentent maigr6 eux, et malgrS vous, dans leur conduite, 
le malaise secret, et le mecontentement involontaire 
d'une fausse position." 

The reader may wonder if Browning had this in mind 
when he wrote — - u _j 

... in man's self arise ^ "" 
August anticipations, symbols, types J 
Of a dim splendour^ever on before. 

No one, reading that passage, can doubt that Joubert 
understood children. Yet, and this is the second point, 
he perhaps took a tragic — let us hope too tragic — a view 
of life's failures : " Rien ne corrige un esprit mal fait : 
triste et facheuse v6rit£, qu'on apprend tard et aprSs 
bien de soins perdus." Triste et fdcheuse indeed if it 



were a truth, but is it ? We may admit sadly that this, 
this and this esprit mal fait have not been corrected ; 
but was the fault in the child or the teacher ? It would 
be a sterilising creed that any one is incapable of improve- 
ment, a proposition to be banished for ever from the 
pedagogue's mind. 



Correspondence 



AN APPEAL TO BRITISH TEACHERS. 
To the Editor of School. 

Sir, — I am bold enough to call the few observations I 
am about to make " An Appeal to British Teachers," as I 
am specially anxious that all teachers who may do me the 
honour of reading this appeal should realise, as I know 
large numbers do, the closeness of the connection between 
the child and the Empire. When a teacher once realises 
that the children in his or her charge will, if they live for 
some twenty years, assuredly become responsible citizens 
of the British Empire, and will, together with fifty-four 
millions of other white people, rule over the destinies of 
some three hundred and fifty millions of helpless, voiceless, 
dependent, coloured peoples, all subjects of the King- 
Emperor, and that these children are destined to assist in 
governing one-fifth of the earth's surface — when, I say, 
a teacher once realises these stupendous facts, he or she 
must indeed be devoid of imagination and of a sense of 
responsibility if he does not feel moved to exert every 
power with which God may have endowed him in order to 
train those children so that when they come to full age 
they may be fit to bear worthily the heavy though honour- 
able burdens attached to British citizenship. 

It may be said that these are platitudes which are recog- 
nised and acknowledged by all patriotic and thoughtful 
teachers, and that there is no need to emphasise them. 

Thank God ! there are thousands who recognise the 
grave responsibilities attached to the profession of teaching, 
and who are daily doing their utmost to train the children 
under their care in all the virtues which tend towards good 
citizenship, but are there no exceptions ? Are the over- 
whelming claims of duty universally recognised in the 
modern school-room, on the part of both teachers and 
pupils ? Are the virile qualities of fortitude and of un- 
conquerable pluck in the face of difficulties, so indispensable 
to a ruling race, taught by example and precept by the 
majority of teachers, and is the seriousness of failure in 
attaining these qualities sufficiently realised ? 

I fear that there is grave national danger in the growing 
love of pleasure and in the sentimentality of the present 
day. The moral virtues have always withered and died 
under the soft breath of ease and luxury, and have flourished 
under the bracing blasts of pain, of struggle, and of disci- 
pline. The path of duty is the path of safety in the school- 
room as well as in other departments of life. 

My appeal to British teachers is to consider themselves, 
together with the parents, as the trustees of the Empire 
in the training of the children under their control. 
I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Mbath. 

September 8, 1908 \ 
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Reviews 

The Eumenides of iEschylus 

A new work by Dr. Verrall is always to be welcomed, 
ior his originality never fails to interest, even when we 
el least inclined to agree with him. In the case of the 
lumenides he has no sweeping changes to propose, such 
as distinguished his version of the Agamemnon, but his 
work * presents many minor divergences from the 
generally accepted views. 

In the history of Delphi given in the prologue, it is 
it that iEschylus is at any rate selecting only such 
I he legend as suit his immediate purpose, and on 
t most modem commentators will agree with 
ill in principle if not hi detail. But he is not so 
aviating when he tries to prove that JEschylus was the 
iventor and originator of the identification of Erinnyes, 
iheai.and Eumenides. The "argument from 
ilence Jl is a dangerous weapon to use in dealing with 
c literature, and it is quite a possible accident 
at their identification should have been suggested or 
iren established before the time of ^schylus, without 
e of it being found in the small proportion of 
are which still survives. Nor would 
appear that Dr. Verrall is quite fair in his treatment of 
lence as appears in the literature of the period 
ediately succeeding, when he begs the question that 
in Euripides all identification by Orestes of Erinnyes and 
Euniemdes is as a rule rl hostile or sarcastic comment 
on tht? doctrine of jEschylus/' or dismisses the references 
in the I phi gen i a as due to " the delusions of a mono- 
rnar> 

In the text Dr. Verrall is a strong supporter of the 
mthority ; and indeed, as he says, " no small pari 
the commentary might be described as ' considerations 
I V Tills loyalty to the readings of the 
lediceus occasionally leads to interpretations 
test our faith more severely than the emendations 
L It is hard to believe that in 1, 32 *t r&*$ . . . Irmv 
vex are to go in,* 1 on the analogy of 
8 Spvtrov " group of imperatives* Nor again 
■ e with Dr. Verrall wh«n on 1L 41 1-/ s*f . — afy 
fc, — he maintains that the sw< ird was new-drawn 
protect Orestes on his journey of expiation, and that 
hands were dripping with the blood not of Clytem- 
ra but of the purificatory sacrifice. Surely it is 
the poet tn present a condition literally 
in order to bring more vividly before our 
1 11 1 1 of Ores t es . Moreover fa v o\t$q Bp6 * v 1 1 . 1 64 , 
,\t\ away on his hypothesis* 
n 11, 240. 247, ulfta k.tX, Dr. Verrall supposes 
it of the unfortunate Orestes, main- 
the Wood were Clytemnestra's the corn- 
ided fawn would be irrelevant. But 
nd in the poetical comparison too 

• 7*A VYith I ntrxlu: lion, Commentary 

rail, LittD . Fellow of Trinity 
~ge. Camti 1 Ian and Co 10$. nett, 



great fidelity to the letter of the truth ; the idea of the 
murdered woman's blood still dripping fresh from the 
murderer seems to us tragically effective rather than 
extravagant. 

But it would require a considerable volume to deal with 
all the points in which Dr. Verrall departs from the 
accepted rendering ; so we will simply commend his 
work to the notice of all who wish to study a most 
interesting edition of the Eumenides. C. H. R, 

II. The Study of Browning 

Mr, Arthur Symons has been well advised to republish 
his Introduction to the Study of Browning* 

It was in fact with this book that he may be regarded 
as having won his literary spurs as one of the most 
clear-headed and penetrating critics of to-day. In the 
present edition Mr. Symons has done a certain amount 
of levelling up the style and toning down opinions, but 
the work fundamentally is the same as it was ; and 
considering it has now attained its majority it is on the 
whole a remarkable piece of wide-minded and catholic 
criticism. There is no niggling about matters of minor 
importance, no parade of ill -digested erudition or of 
misplaced critical ingenuity. The author's aim is above 
all literary. There is an adequate sketch of Browning's 
philosophy but nothing more. The main aim of the 
book is neither eulogy nor disparagement, but intelligent 
appreciation. Mr. Symons seeks to explain the artistic 
and moral objective of each individual poem. He 
judiciously veils and effaces his own cleverness by 
asserting the comparative clearness of the poet. In this 
connection he quotes Mr, Salisbury's trenchant and 
triumphant vindication with telling effect. It is, we 
hold, the duty of the critic to expound the message 
of his author rather than to spend the major part of his 
time in explaining apparent obscurities and allusions, 
not to mention the mass of irrelevant comment with 
which so many " would-be " critics consider it 
necessary to garnish their work. Mr. Symons may 
fairly claim to have followed with success in the best 
traditions of Salnte-Beuve. 

His prefatory essay of some twenty-eight pages is 
quite a model of lucidity and propriety. Within this 
narrow compass he brings out clearly the main merits of 
Browning. He shows how the latter realised, perhaps 
more deeply than any one of his time, the profound truth 
that passion is really action. Browning is in fact essen- 
the dramatist of the soul. He brings his characters 
one by one up to the footlights of conscience, and there 
in front of the darkened pit and the dim gods above, 
each as he plays his brief part is forced to reveal his 
innermost self as the lost spirits in Dante's Inferno are 
compelled to reveal the crimes of their unhappy past. 
Nor does Mr. Symons forget to insist on Browning's 
moral bias. One might in fact look on the theatre of 
* An Introduction to the Study of Browning. By Arthur 
Symons. New Edition, revise! ami enlarge.!. (Lcn 
Dent- js, ftf. nett ) 
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Browning, with its long and almost endless defile of 
self-incriminating souls, as a sort of cour de premiire 
instance of the last dread tribunal. 

Space prevents our saying more than that Mr. Symons 
does full justice to Browning's artistic and musical gifts, 
and especially to his talent as a landscape painter, which 
however is never allowed to diminish the importance of 
his human figures in the foreground. He also rightly 
dwells on his vitality, his joy in life, reflected by his 
optimism that never wavered, as well as on his humanity 
in its broad sense ; and his power of humour, abused at 
times no doubt through the admiration of indiscreet 
friends — a phenomenon that may be observed also in the 
case of Mr. Bernard Shaw. We would only add in con- 
clusion that we look on the volume as an ideal handbook 
for the use of pupils in an upper form who are set down 
to study Browning as literature and not as a collection 
of intellectual puzzles or grammatical exercises. 

M. A. B. 



bright and lively and written in everyday language. 
Good notes are given, many of the grammatical ones 
especially being most instructive. A short life of the 
author might have been added. The vocabulary has 
satisfactorily met every one of cur tests. 

A Primer of Psychology. By Laura Brackenbury, M.A. 
(Murray, is.) 
This little book is strongly stamped with the psychological 
principles of Ward, James, and Stout. This constitutes 
its chief value. Most of the smaller works on psychology 
represent the atomistic view that there are units of sensa- 
tion, out of which, by synthesis, larger complexes are 
formed ; the present book lays more stress upon the 
analytic function of the mind. The elementary student 
will not find the book very fascinating ; such a miracle is 
still an event of the future ; but for a condensed exposition 
of the views of an influential school of philosophical think- 
ing, it can be warmly recommended. The glossary is likely 
to be useful. 



Minor Notices 

A Short French Grammar. By Otto Siepmann, Ph.D. 
182 pp. (Macmillan and Co. 25. 6d.) 
A really practical grammar, in which a great deal of 
matter is compressed into a comparatively small area. 
All classes of teachers are agreed on this one point, that a 
minimum of grammar is indispensable, though what exactly 
constitutes the boundary-line is difficult to determine. 
Mr. Siepmann has, if anything, exceeded this boundary, 
but this in no way detracts from its merits. By constant 
repetition and the driving home of examples, with which 
this book abounds, the practice of both the spoken and 
written J' language is greatly facilitated. Verba docent, 
exemplcftrahunt. Besides the essentials of accidence and 
syntax, there is an introductory chapter on French sounds, 
and at the end some elementary notes on French versifica- 
tion and etymology, about which the upper forms of our 
secondary schools ought to know something. The auxiliary 
verbs of mood, prepositions and the use of " de " and " & " 
before an infinitive are dealt with more fully than in larger 
grammars. At the end the English of the examples in the 
grammar are given for viva voce practice. This is quite a 
new departure but is likely to bring good results. On 
the whole it is one of the best summaries of grammar we 
have yet seen, and we heartily recommend it to the notice 
of teachers who still teach grammar through the medium 
of the mother tongue. 

(i)G.Sandr La Mare au D table. By Mrs. Pease. 126 pp. 

(Blackie. is. 6d.) 
(2) Dumas : La Jeunesse de Pierrot. By Louis Barb6. 

150 pp. (Blackie. is. 6d.) 

( 1) The first chapter has been wisely omitted and the text 
slightly altered so as to make it suitable for class-reading. 
A short but good biographical introduction is given. The 
notes on the subject-matter consist mainly of renderings 
of the many idiomatic constructions and are well done. 
The vocabulary seems quite complete. 

(2) A suitable text for young readers. The story itself is 



The Problems of Philosophy. By Harold Hdffding. Trans- 
lated by G. M. Fisher, with a Preface by William 
James. (Macmillan. 4s. 6d. nett.) 

To those who are not wearied of philosophy, Professor 
Holding's views of its four ultimate problems — that of 
consciousness, that of knowledge, that of being, and that 
of value — should prove highly interesting. The interest 
is enhanced by the preface, a few sentences from which 
sum up the book. Hdffding " allows that ' ever not quite ' 
may be the last word of our attempts at understanding 
life rationally." "The continuity and unity of reality 
are at no time complete, but may be yet in process of 
completion." " The whole of Creation may be in travail 
to get itself into an ever more continuous and rational 
form." Religion is a belief in the ultimate " conservation 
of values." 

The standpoint of the author would not be likely to 
satisfy the oriental consciousness ; but the western mind 
may feel an affinity with a view which justifies action and 
progress, and practically makes man a co-worker with 
God. 

Plant Biology. By F. Cavers, D.Sc. (Clive. 3s. (yd.) 

This book of 460 pages is packed with information. 
Botany here appears as a " modern " science ; classification 
and terminology are kept subordinate to physiology, and 
the student is occasionally brought face to face with ultimate 
issues. The appendices are unusually copious, and supply 
the student with the elements of system omitted from the 
text. Questions and experiments form another important 
feature. Despite its low price the book approaches the 
dignity of a treatise. 

The Higher Text-Book of Magnetism and Electricity. By 

R. Wallace Stewart, D.Sc. Third Impression. (Clive. 

6s. 6d.) 

A solid work of over 700 pages covering in outline, and 

occasionally in considerable detail, the entire field of 

modern electrical science, cannot be regarded as dear at 

this price. The work is up to date and seems quite 

adequate for degree purposes. 
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The Government of the United Kingdom, By A. E. Hogan, 
LL.D. {Clive, 2s. bd.) 
It has often been remarked that our people are very ill- 
acquainted with the history of their constitution. This 
it tie book is a practical attempt to throw light into this 
less. It is written primarily for the teacher's eertifi- 
examination, but it may serve a wider public. The 
treatment of the various chapters is mainly historical, but 
everything has been brought down to the present time, 
and the state of the law is clearly and carefully defined. It 
is a useful book and will probably appeal to a large circle 
of readers 

E British Citizenship : Its Rights and Duties. By F, Peaker. 
(Ralph. Holland, is. 6d.) 
This is a new edition of a book which has proved its 
popularity by running through five issues in less than two 
years. It is brightly written and readable : its informa- 
tion is concisely expressed and digestible withaL We can 
heartily recommend it for use in schools. 

Notes on Elementary Chemistry. By J, B. Russell, B,Se., 
formerly Senior Science Master, Grammar School. 
Burnley, Pupil's Edition. (John Murray. 2s. 6d.) 
Notes on the Teaching of Elementary Chemistry. Teacher's 
Edition* (Same Author and Publisher, is. 6<1) 
The pupil's book consists of a stiff cover containing a 
Stolzenberg file, and a set of loose printed sheets which the 
pupils receive in pages or sections at a time when the 
teacher *' thinks it expedient that his pupils should possess 
a printed record of experiments, discussions or supple- 
mentary matter.' ' This prevents the text -book forestalling 
the practical work. The pupil first makes his own notes 
and then receives the authorised edition to file and keep. 
Experience only will show if it is possible to get a science 
to keep such a book in good condition, It is to be 
red that the soft metal tongues of the file will not bear 
h bending about by boys. The subject-matter is in 
dfl : one mainly physical, on weighing, mcasur- 
distillation, solution and crystallisation, also on tem- 
and permanent changes produced by heat; the 
ad dealing with combustion, first of metals, then of 
phosphorus, and finally of a candle, in air. These elemen- 
tary lessons are excellent, requiring close reasoning of a 
not too abstruse for beginners, until we reach the last 
that on the burning candle, Here the argument 
ties somewhat involved for beginners, and the diffi- 
ities are increased by the pupil being *' told," not shown, 
certain facts about carbon and oxygen. A section on 
carbon and air ought to follow that on phosphorus and air. 
This would lessen the difficulty of chapter iii. 

On page 44 it would be as well to add to the definitions 
there given those of chemical and physical changes. 

The teachers edition contains the text of Part EL of the 
pupil's edition, with an introductory essay on the teaching 
of elementary chemistry, and followed by notes on the course, 
reference ks, jfce. 

A First Geometry. By Baker and Bourne, {George 
Bell and Sons* is. 6d.) 
This might be described as a practical geometry, pius a 
few important propositions. As the names of the authors 



indicate, it is on quite modern lines, and is as patiently and 
carefully worked out as such work can be done by expe- 
rienced teachers. It is a good example of methods now in 
use ; the brilliant boy had better be put on to a more 
advanced book as quickly as possible. 

The Making of English Literature. By W. H. Crawshaw, 
M.A. (D. C. Heath and Co. 5s.) 

This is the kind of book on literature that we like to sec 
in the hands of a school -boy who has just read enough to be 
impelled to ask " What is English Literature ? " He will 
read here only of English books written in English or 
Anglo-Saxon. He will find that five hundred years before 
Tennyson a man might write beautiful verses in praise of 
Spring or of the Maid Alison, and that the poets separated 
by the ages were men of like nature. He will read pleasan 
about the personality of the authors, and feel that they were 
not by any means the writers of lesson -books. He will see 
portraits of these writers, and pictures of places made 
famous by them either by intention or by having lived there* 
We know as a fact that school-boys read this book with 
pleasure. The more serious-minded will turn from the 
chatty text and refer also to useful appendices — a chrono- 
logical table, a list of good books on English hist' 
literature, and a suggested course of reading in all periods* 
We fear that the map at the end will not be to the taste of 
advanced geographers, but it will serve. 

A Course in Mathematics for Students of Engineering and 
Applied Science. By F. S. Woods and F. H. Ban 
Professors of Mathematics in the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. Vol. I. Algebraic Equa- 
tions, Functions of one Variable, Analytic Geometry, 
Differential Calculus. (Ginn and Co. 10s. 

This is just such a course of mathematics as would suit 
University candidates for the Engineering Tripos at Cam- 
bridge. It abounds in easy examples, though more 
advanced ones are not absent. The curve tracing is very 
thorough, and the diagrams are excellent. The book 
by no means utilitarian. The reader, while aiming at 
engineering, will have a thorough training in mathematical 
principles and practice. 

Practical Mathematics. By F. C. Clarke, B.Sc, A.R.C.Sc. 
Lecturer on Mathematics at the West Ham Municipal 
Technical Institute, (Edward Arnold, 3s. bd-) 

Mr. Clarke has already aided Mr. S. G. Starling in the 
production of a small volume called Preliminary Practical 
.Mathematics, which forms a first year's course for evening 
students who want a working knowledge of arithmetic. 
logarithms, geometry, and algebra. This work supplies a 
second and if necessary a third year's course which will 
cover the needs of the Board of Education examination in 
Stages II. and III. of Practical Mathematics. The book is 
not a mere compilation of the necessary book- work with 
accompanying examples. It is evidently built up on 
experience of the needs of pupils with whom Mr. Clarke 
has to deal. Examination room and workshop are equally 
kept in mind. There are three useful tables ; the usual 
four-figure logarithms and anti-logarithms, one of trigono- 
metrical ratios, and one of radii of gyration of bodies of 
ordinary geometric shape. 
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[Practice and Precept 
50a Albemarle Street, W. 
October 31, 1908. 
German teachers are to be congratulated upon the 
kindness of the State treasury, which proposes to 
include them (as usual) in the increase of salary 
m plated for all Government officials. It remains 
t£ he seen how the taxpayer will relish having to 
raise fifteen millions (of pounds sterling) for the 
purpose ; but the Kaiser has intimated that it is 
his will, so no doubt the money will be extracted 
mehow. What concerns us now is that, from 
the point of view of the German secondary 

eachet is to be elevated henceforward to the level of 
i.tls of the first class, such as judges (something 
like our stipendiaries), medical officers and so forth. 
The initial salary will be £135 a year, which will rise 
y yearly increments to £360 in twenty-one years ; 
lis must be added a house allowance, which 
in different places. This last item will be 
d by about one-half ; even as it is at 
iresent it may be reckoned roughly at a pound a 
When we add to these emoluments the 
'ion that the teacher is practically irremovable, 



and comes into a substantial pension when he is 
superannuated, we have mentioned enough to 
make our average assistant master's mouth water. 
There is more than one view about the advisability 
of making our teachers Civil servants, it is true, but 
thoie can be little doubt that it would pay us, from 
every point of view, to have them placed on a more 
satisfactory level, both socially and financially. 

We have to apologise for attributing to Lord 
Robert Cecil the noxious curtailment of the ag 
ment between head and assistant masters regarding 
tenure, upon which we commented in our last 
number. The amendment seems to have been 
suggested by Mr. Rawlinson, who we hope will now 
take to heart the chorus of disapproval which ought 
to have been directed at him in the first instance. 
It is a mistake for anybody, however well-inten- 
tioned, to interfere in a domestic agreement, to say 
nothing of a domestic quarrel : he usually g 
belaboured by both sides for his pains. But 
have still a crow to pick with Lord Robert ( 
and his kinsman Mr, Balfour for their frivolous 
and harmful handling of the juvenile smoking 
question. We do not believe in the plea for the 
liberty of the subject in this connection, nor do we 
! 1 r the criticism that the law will be inoperative : 
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we have heard both these arguments so often before, 
and noted their futility. Experts all agree as to 
the absolute necessity of tackling the question 
without delay ; and other countries (including our 
imitator, Japan) have passed such laws and are 
able to carry them into effect. That the Report 
of the Physical Deterioration Commission has put 
its finger upon a serious evil in juvenile smoking is 
notorious ; we think, therefore, that the badinage in- 
dulged in by these two pillars of the individualistic 
tabernacle is worthy neither of themselves nor of 
the subject. 

The drawing up of the ideal curriculum is still 
going on, and the only real constructionist who has 
so far ventured into the arena, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
came in for some hard criticism (which he strongly 
resents) at the recent Classical Association meeting 
at Birmingham. Professor Sonnenschein com- 
plained that in his draft scheme Latin is not even 
mentioned, to which Mr. Benson retorts that he 
only drafted an irreducible minimum, leaving room 
for extension, and by implication accepted the 
necessity for Latin, including it in " linguistic train- 
ing." As this dispute is still going on it would be pre- 
mature to discuss it in all its bearings, but it is not 
inopportune to point out that any official minimum 
is immediately pounced upon by a certain type of 
controversialist as a working maximum, especially 
if he has a strong predilection against a given 
subject. Everybody knows that to make any 
subject " optional " is to lead to its being dropped 
in every direction. The position of German in our 
schools at present, and of Latin in the London 
University Matriculation examination, bears eloquent 
testimony to this fact. 

We are told that there is a desire amongst the 
most influential people in the educational world to 
arrive at some compromise in connection with the 
Bill before the House of Commons. This is good 
news, and we hope that the hopelessly antagonistic 
protestations from both sides as to the minimum 
that can be conceded need not be taken too seriously. 
For our part, though we willingly concede that it 
is a parent's duty to see that his children are brought 
up in his own faith, we are of opinion that it is a 
duty more commonly neglected than fulfilled ; 
moreover, it is open to question whether the right 
to demand such teaching has ever been accepted as 
a principle during the whole period of educational 
controversy. There has been rather too much " take 



it or leave it " about most of the religious education 
in the past, with considerable unpleasantness for 
those who chose the latter alternative. An "in- 
formal census " recently taken by a lady, to which 
our attention has been drawn, reveals a remarkable 
unwillingness on the part of the average working- 
man parent to take any forethought whatever 
about his child's religious teaching. The Bishop 
of Birmingham, if we are not mistaken, said he did 
not think that there was much active force of this 
kind in the British parent, and those who know 
him best are even more emphatic on this point : 
so we shall not be very far wrong, we suspect, in 
attributing the discovery of this "inalienable 
right " to the exigencies of the political situation* 
All we know is this, and it is the main thing after 
all : no teacher with a conscience will stoop to 
making proselytes in his classes. If we allow the 
imposition of a religious test upon teachers, are 
we not presupposing that it will be done ? 

Experiments in educational method are always 
interesting, but their value is occasionally discounted 
by a fear of what may happen to the corpus vile 
in the process. This thought is suggested by an 
item of news of a few days ago, to the effect that a 
school for specially sharp boys is to be started 
in some district in Germany. We are aware that 
schools for mentally defective children are desirable, 
and it may be contended that a similar segregation 
at the other end of the intellectual scale will be a 
good thing. But this is very far from being the truth. 
The only effect of this specialising will be to force 
the intellectual powers of the pupil, the natural 
consequence of which is precocity, succeeded first 
by staleness and then by stupidity. We have seen 
it for ourselves and can speak from experience* 
Hot-house treatment is only good for certain classes 
of plants, and a premature development usually 
results in a subsequent loss of power. We hope 
we shall not hear of any official attempts of 
this kind in our country. We know too much of 
the evil of the " scholarship class " in preparatory 
schools to want to see it in other spheres of education. 

We had occasion last month to speak of the 
ineffectual way in which medical inspection is 
carried on in some schools, so we are glad to notice 
that inspectors and other responsible officials are 
beginning to insist upon the effective cleansing of 
school-rocms by the use of disinfectants. Scotland, 
who seems disposed to show the way in some 
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reforms to her more deliberate sister, has'already 
issued a Memorandum to schools recommending a 
frequent periodical cleansing of class-rooms. It is 
pointed out treeptng is not enough, but that 

some satisfactory liquid germicide should be em- 
ployed at regular intervals. There is little doubt 
that if these suggestions are carried out the chance 
of schools becoming centres of infection will be 
minimised. It is generally admitted nowadays that 
the State (no less than the parent) has an interest 
in the well-being of the child. Local authorities, 
too, will probably be stimulated to lend their aid 
when they learn that it pays to take precautions. 
It has been proved in the schools under the Bucks 
authority that the amount of grant earned by 
increased attendance more than balances the 
money spent on sanitary measures. 

It is rather late to be discussing the report of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination, but 
have spent some little time in analysing its 
results, chiefly with the view of comparing the 
Higher with the Lower Certificate. The former, 
- natural, has the larger number of candidates, 
but it is rather remarkable that the percentage of 
passes is far higher than in the other examination, 
being two-thirds in the Higher as compared with 
less than one -ha If in the Lower. In no subject do 
less than 60 per cent, of the candidates pass in the 
Higher, while in the Lower this level is only reached 
in one subject (Botany !) No doubt the pupUs 
who are sent in for the Higher Certificate have a 
more definite object in taking the examination 
(e-g*, entrance to the university), so fewer corn- 
ers enter "on the off-chnnce ,f than we find in 
Lower Certificate. In the distinction list it is 
ble that in the Higher Certificate the classical 
subjects prove by far the hardest in which to reach 
the coveted standard ; Science in its three divisions 
seems to be the easiest. Botany scores the highest 
percentage of distinctions in the Lower, and Geo- 
by (of the subjects that are not obligatory) 
comes next. Not one of the senior Geography 
candidal d in reaching the distinction 

point ; but the number of candidates was very 
iL Rugby, we are glad to see, maintains its 
position as the school which has obtained the 
number of passes. It is probable that it 
5 its upper forms en bloc every year; but 
we think, ought to be done in all cases, with 
the l that the governors should, except at 

the first attempt, pay the necessary !• 



The International Moral 
Education Congress 

By Florence B. Low 

The Congress, like most of the Congresses which have 
been held lately, suffered from embartas dc rich** 
too many subjects were discussed, with the result that 
no one was thoroughly threshed out. It would have 
been infinitely better to have reduced the number by 
at least one-half and then there would have been some 
chance of dealing with each subject adequately. As it 
was, each session's discussions struck one as singularly 
imperfect and incomplete, while each day's programme 
was so extraordinarily full and diversified that the 
mind of the ordinary listener was almost incapable of 
receiving and assimilating the mass of material offered 
it. Why will not those who arrange these meetings 
recognise that it is impossible to deal satisfactorily with 
any serious subject in the space of a few minutes ? It 
is really of no consequence how many subjects are 
discussed ; the important thing is to give people who 
have anything worth saying an opportunity of saying 
it* Many ot those who attended the International 
Mora] Education Congress shared my feelings, and 
openly expressed their disappointment at not being 
able to speak on points which they desired to controvert, 
or on subjects which they had made peculiarly their 
own. Thus several elementary teachers were most 
anxious to contradict the views on 1 : ex- 

pressed by Miss Cleghorn, hut owing to the (l closure " 
they were unable to do so, and consequently the 
erroneous impression was created that co-education 
was an entire failure in the elementary schools. 

However, in spite of these imperfections, the Congress 
has fulfilled a very useful purpose, I f nothing showing 
great originality manifested itself, the general level of 
interesting papers was high, Discussions, even if they 
achieve no definite result at the moment, stir up interest, 
stimulate those who have got into ruts, show the |f 
and evil of our own and others' systems, and in many 
cases lead us back to first principles. We stop tor a 
moment and examine the foundations, and if we are 
honest with ourselves, too often we find them rotten ! 
In the rush and pressure of modern life we are apt to 
live for the moment and see nothing beyond the im- 
mediate future. And if this is true of life in general 
it is more particularly true of educational work. 
get into a groove, we work in that groove, 
soon we come to think that our particular groove 
is not only the one possible groove, but the best of 
all possible grooves. We do not ask ourselves why 
we teach that, why we relegate this subject to an 
inferior position in the time-table, and why to that 
devote more time than to any other. We have few 
M obstinate questionings " and are content to com- 
promise, clinging desperately to the old-established, as 
in the case of the classics, and pitifully endeavouring 
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to keep pace with the new ideas which come crowding 
in. We in England have never really grappled with 
the aim of education ; if we had we should not allow 
our elementary schools to have classes of fifty to sixty 
children, nor should we in our secondary schools over- 
weight the curriculum with the present multiplicity of 
subjects. We have not really time during our teaching 
moments to think of these matters ; a Congress gives 
us healthy breathing-space. We question ourselves and 
others ; we learn much and we unlearn still more. 
International discussions are extraordinarily helpful ; 
many of our problems are also our neighbours' and the 
latter can often offer suggestions and solutions that 
would not occur to us. There is no need to ape our 
neighbours, and indeed no system, however good, can 
be slavishly adopted ; each nation has its own peculiar 
genius which finds expression in its education as in its 
art and its literature. There is no one system of edu- 
cation suitable for all nations any more than there has 
been one religion suitable for all. But in both education 
and religion the study of different systems and different 
ideas helps us to fix our own foundations firmly. 

Professor Sadler's introductory words struck the right 
note. He emphasised the civic spirit and the need of 
arousing in our pupils the desire to help the community. 
The corporate life of the school ought to do much to 
create this spirit, but as Sir Arthur Hort pointed out, 
it often fails to do this outside the school. What was the 
explanation of this failure ? According to Mr. Bruce 
it is due to the exclusiveness of our public schools, where 
class feeling is still so very strong. Many speakers 
thought that the definite teaching of civics would do 
much to show young people their duties as citizens, 
whilst history lessons afforded an admirable opportunity 
for inculcating ethical principles and our duty to our 
neighbour. Our teaching is not nearly democratic 
enough, and that lack of public spirit which Sir 
Arthur Hort rightly deplored can only be remedied 
when our pupils get some faint idea of the meaning of 
11 the brotherhood of man." This does not in the least 
mean that all should be educated alike or even that all 
classes should necessarily be educated together — for 
uniformity is to be avoided above all else. But it does 
mean that the teacher should present the pupil with a 
broad outlook on life and should try to break down some 
of the hideous barriers that have arisen between man 
and man. There was a strong feeling in the Congress 
that civics should be included in the school curriculum, 
the French speakers being particularly strong in this 
matter. Professor Peabody from Harvard gave an 
interesting account of the Social Museum, containing 
illustrations of social progress all the world over, which 
aroused the interest and curiosity of the students. 

The discussion on the relation of religious education 
to moral education showed how divided were the 
opinions of the speakers and the audience. Canon 
Lyttelton, Canon Wilson, and several Catholic speakers 
urged the impossibility of teaching morals apart from 
religion ; morality alone is too abstract, too remote for 
the young mind to comprehend, and the Christian ideal 



makes a personal appeal to young and ardent minds 
which nothing else can do. On the other hand, Mr. 
Russell, M. Buisson of Paris, Mr. Gould and others of 
experience maintained that non-theological moral in- 
struction could be, and had been proved to be, quite 
satisfactory. Professor Mackenzie voiced the feelings 
of a very great number of the audience when he said: 
" However true it may be that morality and religion 
have their common root in the idealism of human 
nature, yet it is possible to admire heroism, straight- 
forwardness and generosity, and abhor selfishness and 
meanness, without committing oneself to any view on 
these ultimate problems of the universe of human life 
on which thinking men are so sadly divided." His 
namesake, Professor Millicent Mackenzie, urged that 
the most important question in connection with moral 
instruction was the training of teachers so that they 
should be capable of giving effective moral lessons. 
Many foreign teachers contributed valuable information 
to this part of the discussion, Professor Orestano giving 
a sketch of the gradual introduction of moral and civic 
instruction into Italian elementary schools since 1877; 
and Professor Gunzinger describing the training of 
teachers in moral instruction in the Canton of Solothurn. 
All speakers recognised the importance of the question, 
and at the same time admitted the difficulty of dealing 
with it satisfactorily. In the lower grade schools it 
was more urgent and perhaps, in many ways, simpler, 
for so often here the laws of hygiene must form a large 
part of the moral code and direct and practical teaching 
in this subject is a comparatively easy matter. It is 
in the secondary schools, both for boys and girls, that 
teachers seem shy of dealing with ethical problems, 
and yet nowhere are they more necessary. All in- 
telligent schoolmasters recognise that there is a moment 
in a boy's life when he should have some direct, plain, 
clean teaching on sex if he is not to stumble hope- 
lessly ; while school-mistresses are at last beginning 
to realise that girls also must not gain their knowledge 
of the physiological facts of life by underhand and 
undesirable methods. Dr. Sibly, a well-known private 
schoolmaster, and Mr. Grant, of the Co-educational 
School at Hendon, read excellent papers on this branch 
of the subject ; while Miss Von Wyss showed how nature 
study may be a definite help to moral growth by pro- 
viding a natural and impersonal approach to the prob- 
lems of sex. In spite of the present writer's great 
admiration for the charm and earnestness of this last- 
named speaker, she is bound to admit that her own 
experience does not lead her to believe that the child's 
knowledge of animal and plant life is applied to human 
life, and that therefore direct teaching is required on the 
lines described by Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall in her paper 
on " The Unfolding of Character from the Biological 
Point of View." It is to be hoped that a conference 
on the teaching of eugenics to girls may be one of the 
results of this Congress ; many science teachers ex- 
pressed a strong desire to discuss the question more 
fully, and though most agreed that the mother was 
best fitted to talk to her daughters on this subject, they 
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ike wise agreed that as the mother appears almost 
always to shirk this delicate and difficult duty, the 
eacher will have to step into the breach. 

Some of the speakers emphasised the need of connecting 
lome life and school Hie, a need that is surely very 
reat at this time, when the State is daily assuming 
ore and more control over the individual and the 
rent is more and more receding into the distance. 
foreign friends were more insistent on this point 
than were most of our com patriot s, many of whom 
emed anxious to put the whole responsibility of the 
ild's upbringing on the school rather than on the 
Apparently to a very large number of people 
parent is the last person in the world to be entrusted 
the care of his own offspring ! This is probably 
ily a passing phase of thought, for what is the good of 
lu eating our children in the best possible manner if 
ley are not to be allowed to pass on that education to 
eir children ? To cast contempt on parenthood is 
tie worst possible policy ; it is parenthood, as a rule, 
lat steadies a man and awakens in him a sense of 
responsibility as nothing else does. It is against human 
instinct to believe that a man or woman should care 
more for others' children than for his own, and although 
it is only too true that in many cases the parents are 
unfitted to bring up their children it is wise policy on 
the part of the State to encourage high ideals of parental 
duty and parental fitness. To quote Plato in support 
of the modern theory of the State control of children 
absurd and ignorant, for Plato was only dealing with 
le education of those who were to be the future rulers 
his State and not with the bulk of the population, 
des, how can the government of a State based on 
slavery be held up as a pattern for a free State ? 

One last word remains to be said for the plea raised 
jy Miss Kavenhill on behalf of domestic science. The 
;ef dwelt on the great importance of treating the 
-tic sciences scientifically, and thus elevating 
in the eyes of the pupils* Too often the douv 
of education is regarded as inferior to the so-called 
intellectual side, with the result that only the duller 
iris are encouraged to take up domestic subjects. 
; tin* home life, and the girl who stays at 
ttome and looks after the house is put on a lower level 
than her sister who goes fort h to earn her living. Properly 
taught domestic science is an important factor in 
the character of girls, and as Miss Ravenhill 
well puts it : M The foundations of well-knit human 
society are hrrnly laid by the vital spirit of sympathy, 
of co-operation and of community of interest, which 
are called into being by this class of work, when school 
is thus intelligently used as the vestibule of adult life 
and responsibilities. Daily duties have their horizon 
extended, and the position of home as a fundamental 
factor in civic and national life and as a sphere for the 
Kertise of the highest intellectual faculties as well as 
manipulative skill surrounds it with a new and 
ennobling atmosphere/ 1 That is the right note, and 
ips the Congress may have helped to show that 
there is no divorce between theoretical and practical 






WOrkj and that as good a training for the mind and the 
soul may be obtained through the study or pr 
of the classics or mathematics. 

We need not be pessimistic about the future of 
education in our country when we find that hard-worked 
men and women in their hundreds were willing to give 
up their few hours of leisure to the discussion of edu- 
cational problems ; when behef in ideals and principles 
showed itself to be strong and enthusiastic, and when 
men and women alike were eager to spend themselves 
in the service of education, a work which offers few 
material rewards and visible results, but which is yet 
of the highest importance to the State. 



Children under Five Years 

By C. E, A. Bed well 

Fifty, or even thirty, years ago it would have seemed 
incredible that some of tin; ablest intellects in the 
country should devote much time and careful attention 
to a consideration of the best means of dealing with 
children between three and five years of age* But the 
voluminous Report * recently presented to Parliament, 
containing three hundred and fifty pages, shows the 
importance of the subject, and the thoroughness with 
which the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education have accomplished the inquiry entrusted 
to them. 

We are all agreed that the right place for M younger 
infants," as they are authoritatively described, is the 
home, and their best teacher is the mother. But it 
has to be recognised that many homes at the present 
day are wholly unsuitable for young children, and 
many mothers quite incompetent to educate thuir 
offspring. The Board of Education have to deal with 
facts as they find them, and to remedy the failures of 
the rightful custodians by the best means at their dis- 
posal, It is obvious, however, that the real solution 
of the problem is the removal of the causes and not the 
mitigation of the effects. Nevertheless, some arrange- 
ment must be made for the children who do not receive 
right parental care. They cannot be left to the mercies 
of the professional '* minders/ 1 who, as was clearly 
proved to the Committee, administer drugs to keep 
the little ones quiet for the whole day. The means to he 
adopted by public authority is the subject of the Com- 
mittee's report. 

Although anxious not to discourage private co- 
operation in the provision of cri^hes, the Comnv 
hold the opinion that institutions for the younger 
children should be part of the educational system and 
attached to the elementary school. Something more 
than mere nursing is required, and the organisation of 
the nursery school may be dovetailed with the curriculum 

• Report of the Consultative Committee upon the School Attend- 
ance of Children below the Age of Ftv£. Cd. 4259. (Wyman and 
Sons, is* $d*\ 
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of the elementary school. The combination of the two 
has the practical advantage that the " younger infants " 
can be brought by their elder brothers and sisters. At 
the same time the committee express themselves in 
favour of a building specially designed to afford the 
maximum of light and convenience for their use. 
Perhaps the most important equipment in it would be 
a bath. England appears to be far behind other coun- 
tries in encouraging cleanliness. In addition to the 
obvious value of washing, there is the inculcation of a 
proper pride in the personal appearance, which is a 
valuable auxiliary to the training of character. The 
chief desideratum in the curriculum is skilful change of 
occupation, so that the natural restlessness of the chil- 
dren is gradually harnessed by the influence of their 
free will into trained and orderly habits. Sleep is not 
to be discouraged, and so much as half the day might 
be spent in the open air. 

Bearing in mind that the teacher to a large extent 
is to take the place of the mother, it is clear that her 
training and capacities must equip her in an exceptional 
degree for her duties. If the idea becomes general that 
the teacher in the nursery school holds an inferior status 
to the ordinary teacher, then there will be serious risk 
of its failure. " Mere academical qualifications " may 
be allowed to take a secondary place in her selection. 
" A sympathetic and motherly instinct is an essential 
requirement in the teacher of younger infants, and also 
a bright and vigorous personality." But the committee 
do not recommend that there should be a special train- 
ing for the nursery school. It is imperative that there 
should be a sufficient number of teachers. The way in 
which young girls of seventeen or eighteen are expected to 
teach a class of sixty or more infants is disgraceful. 
The committee consider that the number of little chil- 
dren under one teacher should never exceed thirty. 
Attached to the staff should be a woman corresponding 
to the French and Belgian fetnmes de service. In the 
icoles maternelles they sweep out the school every 
day with sawdust and a liquid disinfectant. " The 
femme de service opens the school at 8 a.m. in winter 
and 7 a.m. in summer for any children whose mothers 
go early to work. She looks after them till the directrice 
and assistants arrive at nine o'clock." From a well- 
ordered institution of this character, under competent 
direction, the children may be expected to derive moral, 
physical and mental benefits. But at the same time 
serious objections may be advanced to the congregation 
of young children in communities. They may contract 
bad habits from their undesirable companions. Parental 
responsibility may be weakened, so it is argued, but the 
Committee are confident that in practice the general 
result is often the other way. Perhaps the chief objec- 
tions are the physical — the lack of fresh air when con- 
fined in rooms and the risk of infection. The Committee 
are so impressed with the importance of the first, and 
its intimate connection with a right decision upon the 
main point at issue, that they advocate the appointment 
of a committee of experts, whose position would place 
their report beyond criticism, to investigate this matter 



They believe that the result of their inquiry would be 
improved methods of building and ventilating new 
schools ; the ascertainment of the best means of bringing 
the existing schools up to standard and a more in- 
telligent practice by teachers in the ventilation of 
the rooms. Equally, concerning the risks of infec- 
tion, the Committee feel that there is need for further 
information. They point out, however, that where a 
prompt and careful system of isolation and exclusion is 
in force, school attendance may become a means, not 
of increasing infection, but of minimising it. 

Finally, the Committee deal with the objection to 
the sending to school of younger infants on account of 
the mental strain from the instruction imparted to 
them. From the curriculum of the ideal nursery school 
the Committee rigidly exclude formal lessons in reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and would allow no inspection 
or examination of results in such subjects. In survey- 
ing the influences which have caused the strain that is 
often found, the Committee seem to have omitted an 
important one. The receptivity of these little children 
is a great temptation to the teacher. Very often there 
is an almost insatiable curiosity developing into a 
readiness to acquire and retain a large amount of 
knowledge. In the pleasure of dealing with these 
bright children the teacher may lose sight of the 
ultimate result, and even, if anticipating the effect 
of her instruction, be unwilling to curb the childish 
longing. 

The conclusion of the Committee is that there are 
many children in this country for whose education 
some public provision should be made between the ages 
of three and five. The present practice of local autho- 
rities is variable, but the general result seems to be that 
the majority favour the retention of younger infants 
at school. The Committee think that the authorities 
should be allowed to retain the discretion which they 
now possess, but with an appeal to the Board of Educa- 
tion. Their view is bound to be influenced by the 
financial aspect of these proposals. It is difficult to 
estimate the precise financial effect, but, without the 
careful reasoning of the Committee, it is reasonable to 
assume that the ultimate— if not immediate — result 
would be an increase of expenditure. That is the 
consideration which will be the decisive factor in 
the extent of the change to be effected by the careful 
inquiry of the Committee. Not the least interesting 
portion of the Report is the full account of the action 
which is being taken in European countries and the 
United States. They are steadily moving in the direc- 
tion of taking greater care of these younger children, 
and the enlightenment of public opinion, following upon 
this valuable Report, will lead English people to press 
forward in the general advance. 



" Public School Classics." — We have received, just at the 
time of going to press, a reply by the Rev. T. Nicklin to the 
rejoinder of Dr. Rouse which appeared in our last number. As 
it is impossible to include it in this issue, it will be held over till 
December. 
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The Authority for Agri- 
cultural Education 

By J. C. Medd, M.A. 

It may be flattering to the agricultural community that 
two departments of the State should compete for the 
privilege of educating it, but it is not to the public 
interest. Lord Reay's Committee, after an exhaustive 
inquiry and the examination of 113 witnesses, drew 
up a series of carefully considered conclusions and 

nmendations for the organisation of a national 
system of agricultural education under the Board of 
Agriculture, To these the Board of Education reply 
by a Memorandum , professedly to illustrate what is 
already being attempted and accomplished under 
their auspices, but in reality to prove that " CodlhVs 
the friend, not Short," So long as this rivalry continues, 
a certain amount of friction is inevitable, overlapping 
can hardly be avoided, and progress must be retarded. 
The time has arrived for a final settlement of the con- 

rsy and for the abolition of the dual control, One 
or other of the Boards should be recognised as the sole 
responsible authority, or, as some have suggested, a 
umittee of the two Boards might possibly be 
1, What the country needs is a consecutive 
and a of agricultural education from 

the elementary school to the university. It ought to 
be regarded as a whole, and this is impracticable unless 
local authorities have only a single central authority 
or committee to deal with. When part of the work is 
under one Board and part under the other, difficulties 
of administration are bound to occur The Harris 
Institute at Preston shows how confusion may arise, 
Grants are received from both Boards, and it is not 
easy to determine the precise objects to which the 
respective grants should be considered as allocated. 
The same members of the staff teach agricultural and 
other technical students : part of their time is given to 

ultural and part to other technical courses. In 

tn classes, e.g., mathematics, chemistry and men- 
suration, some pupils belong to the agricultural and 
some to other technical groups. The question of 
examination and inspection thus presents a further 
dime- 

<1 has substantial claims to individual 

►nsibility, and opinions differ widely in deciding 
them. When the Board of Agriculture was 
established in 1889 it was empowered to inspect, report 
upon >ols t not being elementary schools, 

m which technical instruction, practical or scientific, 
is given in any matter connected with agriculture or 

sry, These powers have been exercised effectively 

so far as the limited funds placed at the disposal of the 

rd for the purpose admit. Grants are not merely 

5 is commonly supposed, to institutions of the 

st grade, but also to the Cumberland and West- 
morland Farm School, the Hampshire Farm School, 



and the Agricultural Institute at Ridgmont The 
agricultural work in each county is inspected by the 
Board. The confidence of farmers has been gradually 
won. and it is of vital importance that the auth 
supervising agricultural education should possess their 
confidence. The evidence before Lord Reay's Committee 
was overwhelmingly in favour of preserving and ex- 
panding the educational functions of the Board. It is 
in daily contact with tin r- varying 

problems of agriculture, it is thoroughly conversant 
with the needs of those engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and is, therefore, in the best position to co-operate with 
and aid local authorities in the provision of appropriate 
instruction. To sever the contiol q| agricultural 
education from that of agriculture itself would be a 
retrograde step. Agriculture stands upon a different 
footing from other industries. A special department 
was created for the satisfaction of its requirements. 
Its welfare depends upon the mental and manual 
equipment of the rising generation, The Board con* 
cerned with the industry is most capable of dire< 
and developing the necessary training. The Admiralty 
and the War Office are entrusted with and satisfactorily 
perform the duty of preparing those whose careers will 
be associated with their respective spheres of activity, 
The growing success of agricultural education in Ireland 
is due to the fact that it is controlled by the Department 
of Agriculture, which works with a thorough pra< 
knowledge of agriculture and is in complete touch with 
agricultural interests. The present problem is familiar 
to other countries and has been generally solved in the 
manner suggested by Lord Reay's Committee, France 
and Holland may be cited as examples. Under the 
systems recently adopted both in Prussia and the United 
States no administrative difficulties appear to have 
arisen from the division of educational work between 
departments corresponding to the Boards of Agriculture 
and Education here. The Board of Agriculture do not 
desire to trespass upon the province of the Board of 
Education. Where instruction bearing upon rural or 
agricultural subjects is included in the regular pro- 
gramme of elementary and secondary schools, training 
colleges and such evening schools as continue the 
education of day schools, the Board of Education would 
be supreme. The frequent occasions upon which that 
Board has consulted the Board of Agriculture as to 
the hues upon which instruction of the above type can 
be most fitly imparted seem to involve a recognition 
of the Board of Agriculture's capacity to regulate the 
instruction under other conditions. Where the in- 
struction is specialised, technical and given in colleges, 
schools, or classes for farmers and labourers of a spt 
agricultural description, and by lectures, the respi 
bility would rest solely with the Board of Agriculture, 

On behalf of the Board of Education it is pointed 
out that by the Act of 1899 any of the powers of the 
Board of Agriculture relating to agriculture may r from 
time to time, be transferred by Order in Council to the 
Board of Education, In 1900 the Wajpole Commn 
while deprecating any immediate transfer, considered 
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that it would be facilitated and might be satisfactorily 
carried out later owing to the greater attention to be 
paid by the Board in future to technical and techno- 
logical instruction. The Act of 1899, by bringing into 
one central combined department the various ad- 
ministrative and subsidising forces connected with the 
various grades and types of education, made the gradual 
co-ordination of functions possible. The Act of 1902 
imposed upon every County Council the duty of con- 
sidering all the educational needs of its area and directed 
that this should be done in consultation with the Board 
of Education. The Board of Agriculture is assumed to 
have consented in 1905 to concentrate its efforts upon 
the development of higher agricultural teaching only. 
With the exception of the £12,000 disbursed by the 
Board of Agriculture, all financial aid for special agri- 
cultural and rural education is given through the Board 
of Education, just as it is in Scotland through the 
Scotch Education Department. Great progress has 
resulted from the unification of control in Scotland in 
1896. By introducing section 34 into the Regulations 
for Technical Schools, &c, in 1906 the Board enabled 
the work of a county, both urban and rural, to be treated 
as an organic whole, and special encouragement is given 
to the establishment of full schemes of rural education, 
in which the more purely technical instruction is linked 
up with other related forms of education whether within 
or without the county area. Thirteen counties have 
already taken advantage of this section, and its value 
as a means for developing an effective system of graded 
instruction suited to rural and agricultural requirements 
has been fully demonstrated. Grants are now being 
paid upon very elastic principles for almost all the forms 
of agricultural education advocated by Lord Reay's 
Committee, but the full benefit can only be secured by 
the provision of one comprehensive scheme for each 
county, under which the various classes and courses 
are interrelated and practically all forms of educational 
effort are properly correlated. The advantages which 
accrue from unity of administration and local control 
are obvious. Under sections 32, 35 and 42 of the 
Kcgulations referred to, the whole field of agricultural 
education may bo covered. The Board moreover offer 
contributions towards local exhibitions tenable at the 
agricultural department of a university or other 
institution for higher agricultural education. In no 
section of technical instruction, except in regard to 
agriculture, docs any Board, other than the Board of 
Education, deal with local authorities or managers of 
institutions in relation to Government educational 
grants. 

The above is merely intended as an attempt briefly 
to set forth the case as it is commonly presented on 
either side. 



Thk Report of the London County Council on the Home 
Circumstances of Necessitous Children in Twelve Selected Schools 
has been issued by Messrs. P. S. King and Co. It contains much 
information with which social and educational workers would 
do well to make themselves acquainted. 



Home-work and Young 
Boys 

A Plea for Reform 

By Stanley C. Rowland, B.A. 

How many people are there who, looking back on their 
childhood, can recall with pleasure the hours spent out 
of school in preparing for their next day's lessons ? 

Many, no doubt, if they confine their recollections 
to the closing years of their school time, when ambitiM 
was stirred by the prospect of success in important 
examinations. But what of their earlier years, at the 
beginning of school life, when as yet they had little 
perception of the reason of things and the resultant 
good to be got from the enforced sacrifice of their horns 
of freedom — their hours as distinct from school hours? 

Up to the age of twelve, indeed, it is only the ex- 
ceptional child who derives any satisfaction from the 
stolid accomplishment of his tedious evening tasks. 
And even in his case the motive is generally a servile 
desire to please his teacher, or a priggish ambition 
to be considered superior to the other boys. Keen 
competition is quite another matter ; but where the 
assiduous home-worker is in a minority of one or two, 
the advantage he seeks by his assiduity is of a far 
less healthy kind. 

The average boy regards home-work as an unmitigated 
nuisance, to be got through at a minimum cost of time 
and labour. To reduce the time he resorts to a variety 
of excuses, ranging from terminological inexactitudes 
to bare-faced lies. To evade the labour he utilises every 
aid he can lay his hands on. 

When the same text-books are retained in service for 
a number of years, there is every opportunity for a 
shrewd lad to amass a profitable collection of useful 
manuscripts. And if he does so, is he to be blamed ? 
It is undeniably foolish of him, and this aspect of the 
case may sometimes be brought home to the offender; 
but it is certainly not the serious moral offence that 
some teachers pretend to think it. It may be immoral 
where a boy's conscious aim is to outstrip his fellows 
in the form marks, or to gain a prize or other distinction ; 
but, as a rule, the motive is purely the wish to get 
through an imposed job, for the accomplishment of which 
all aids are considered justifiable. However much the 
fact be blinked, it still remains true that, from the boy's 
point of view, at any rate in the junior part of a school, 
the fundamental basis of the relationship of teacher and 
taught is normally one of antagonism, and the " all's 
fair in love and war " principle covers for the boy many 
an offence at which the teacher is often dismayed, and 
even shocked. But though in the present such conduct 
on the boy's part may be void of serious offence in 
its origin, its ultimate effect on a boy's character, 
especially considering the evils resulting from such 
machinations in conjunction with others — the cunning 
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iges that have to be resorted to, and not seldom the 
Jeliberate untruthfulness (perhaps first on behalf of 
Tiers and then of himself) through which alone a way 
escape is ottered — can hardly fail to be harmful ; 
moreover, the habit acquired in his thoughtless years, 
i he Kttlc realised his responsibilities, may lead to 
real deterioration in his character as he grows older, 
en there is added to this the evil effect that the 
of home-work ha^ in making lessons obnoxious, 
must be admitted that there are some grounds for 
resenting a case in favour of reform in this matter. 
It is now necessary to review the other side of the 
aestion. What purpose is intended to be served by 
custom of setting home-lessons ? * To give the 
oys something to do at home, so that they will not 
t)rry their parents;** says the cynic. The interi- 
ms of the home and the school is a subject too 
to be entered upon here. It is sufficient to admit 
It in a few cases the cynic may be right ; while on the 
hand a boy's home-work often shows that parents 
other members of the family) spasmodically 
srote a portion of their evenings to enlightening or 

ning his labours. 

The natural reply to the question is obviously that 

3me-lessons are set as a preparation for the work of 

le next day. What form, then, does the preparation 

tee, and how does it save the time of, arid alleviate 

tie pressure on, the teacher in school hours ? 

There are several items in a course of education for 

vhich the time allotted in school is insufficient, and 

Bveral which, if admitted into school hours, would 

ave the teacher unemployed the while. Chief among 

are memory work of various kinds, reading with 

view to acquiring knowledge, and constant practice 

rules, especially in mathematical work. 

Are the home-1 set to junior boys — for the 

Ice of definiteness, say boys up to the age of twelve — 

:>n fined mainly to those three heads ? By no means. 

fact, as regards repetition, it is often stated by 

Cperienced teachers that it is no good setting learning 

rk to be done at home, as boys only shirk it ; if set 

all, they say, it must always be accompanied by a 

rger proportion of written work to give them some* 

ing to settle down to. Surely it is entirely due to 

lie preponderance of written work set for home -lessons 

at boys attach so little importance to what is set to 

learnt. 

The correcting of written work is far more arduous 
the hearing of repetition, in fact many a teacher 
roans over the time thus consumed out of his all too 
lall periods ; the policy then is not adopted on its 
ivn educational merits, but merely to ensure that a 
ertain demonstrable amount of work shall be done by 
ptspils each night. (Incidentally, note how the 
3m in ant idea underlying all this is the aversion of 

tt home-lessons*) 

Hume-work, then, as a rule, comprises working a 

tain number of sums, an exercise in French or Latin 

be written, the preparation of translation, possibly a 

nail portion of grammar to be learnt, and perhaps 



some history or geography. Except with the very 
youngest boys, the learning of poetry is rarely included 
in the evening task. It is the setting of written exercises 
in languages that is most to be criticised out of this 
summary list of home- lessons. With modern languages, 
now mainly taught viva voce, the practice is reduced to 
a minimum, but in classics it is still very prevalent. 
Ii is a most unsound policy. 

Recent correspondence has shown that opinion is 
divided on the merit of fully applying the N oral method " 
to the teaching of dead languages ; wisdom is probably 
on the side of the Noes, for a Rouse is rare in the pedagogic 
world. 

But in any case viva voce work should be far more 
frequently practised than it is at present. Text-book 
14 exercises," if taken orally in class* call forth the best 
energies of a boy's mind, whereas in transcribing them 
for home-work he seeks aid (preferring muscular to 
mental exertion), in his vocabulary or in the pages of 
his book, for every word or construction that does not 
immediately come to his mind. And he will seek the 
same information night after night rather than exercise 
his memory. He keeps a treasure-store of every rough 
copy and manuscript that he can lay his hands on, or 
any other boy's discarded work that he can secure 
(often there is active bargaining, and many a brainy 
physical outcast seeks favour of the mighty by supplying 
their needs). And the written exercise accomplished 
(by any means whatever), it is, on the following day, 
assiduously marked by the teacher and corrected by 
the pupils, with infinitesimal profit to either. Another 
common subject for home-lessons is translation. Here 
again a practice* wise in intention, is vitiated by the 
harmful methods adopted by the pupils. The 
courses commonly adopted are either for the whole 
class to congregate — a few minutes previous to the lesson 
— thirsting for information around one or two useful 
members, who, either by their own industry or by 
some other means, come to school primed with an 
English version of the passage set ; or, if the class is 
not so fortunate, the majority prepare their lesson by 
writing out a translation as they go along : these versions 
multiply and get treasured up (and are passed on iit 
need), and before each lesson the passage required is 
learnt by heart, without any reference to the Latin, winch 
is considered of no interest once the English has been 
extracted. 

The difficulty is that it is essential in the education of 
children that they should have training in self-reliance, 
provided by work set for the independent exercise of 
their own brains. This should be the function of home* 
lessons ; but , seeing the many abuses to which home 
preparation gives rise, the conclusion is inevitable that 
the study of such subjects as specially lend themselves 
to these abuses must be confined to school hours. 
Short intervals must be set aside for silent independent 
study in class. These need rarely be more than a 
quarter of an hour in duration * and any teacher who 
has not tried it will be surprised at the rapid and satis- 
factory progress thereby achieved. 
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As regards the question of home-work in general 
with reference to young boys, the two main suggestions 
to be here proposed in the way of reform are : 

(i) A large reduction in the amount of home-lessons. 

(2) Their restriction to repetition, reading and sums. 

In most schools work is nowadays conducted at a 
much higher pressure than formerly. The school day 
is crowded with subjects, and to fit them all in it has 
been found necessary to adopt a series of very short 
periods, thus enabling as many as six or even eight 
lessons to be despatched in the course of the day. On 
the top of this, to lay a heavy burden of dreary tasks 
to be got through in the evening is enough to deaden 
the spirit and enthusiasm of the sunniest of youngsters. 

The written home-work set to boys up to the age of 
twelve should range from half an hour to an hour at 
the outside ; this work should consist solely of sums, 
mathematics being the one subject which requires the 
constant practice and revision of rules which have 
already been taught in school hours. It is also an 
interesting subject to most young boys ; they enjoy 
the repetition of familiar processes, and also there is 
always a certain pleasurable excitement in " getting 
a sum right." Further — with the exception of such 
means of evasion as " working together " — there are 
few openings for mischievous practices in the per- 
formance of mathematical home-work. 

These sums must all be so based on " back work " 
that a boy can accomplish them unaided. 

Finally, all possibility of abuse will be precluded by 
the institution of an hour's M preparation," to be held — 
after a short interval — at the close of each school day. 
This would only necessitate the presence of one master, 
and that merely to maintain quiet and discipline, as 
it should be an understood thing that no assistance is 
to be given. There must be no talking. Each boy 
should be allowed to depart, if he wishes, when his sums 
are finished. After this he can shake himself free of all 
idea of routine labour. (" There is no such thing," 
protests the Herbartian enthusiast. " All work is now 
made interesting." A beautiful theory, but rarely 
maintained in practice. For one thing, stress of 
work frustrates it. Besides, all work cannot be made 
interesting.) 

But though the boy has no more actual lessons to be 
done, he will not be loath, at the close of the evening, 
to spend an hour or so reading some interesting books 
which his teacher has recommended to the class. 

The writer has already stated his profound belief in 
the importance of private reading in the development 
of a child's mind. And it is with a view to providing 
for greater opportunities for this that the abolition of 
a large part of the present home-lessons is necessary. 
Once a boy has acquired a taste for reading in his leisure 
time the battle of education is more than half won. 
History and geography will, of course, have a place in 
his entertaining library — not the cram books of our 
present system, with the appendix of soul-destroying 
summaries (which are the only part of the subject 
41 got up " by most boys, when the one aim in view is 



that of answering a certain percentage of question). 
Books of this kind are all very well later on \riien a toj 
sees their necessity and knows how to use them. Brt 
the great purpose of this systematic encouragement d 
home reading by our schools would be to awakes k 
boys a natural interest in things of the mind. Much, 
of course, depends on the enthusiasm of the teacher, 
and his tact in the choice of books ; but there are stiS 
teachers capable of inspiring in boys enthusiasm far 
their country's literature ; and a more rational system 
of education would in the future make this a nornd 
characteristic, instead of an abnormal quality, of lb 
assistant master. Coupled with this reading, tte 
learning by heart of a small portion of poetry or prose, 
in which the class had proved to be particularly interested, 
would be quite agreeable to the boys ; far from partaking 
of the drudgery inherent in the present repetition lesson, 
it would come to be recognised as a natural concomitant 
of all reading — to learn and make one's own some of 
the finest passages. It is hardly a Utopian fancy to 
imagine that some boys would increase their ripcrkm 
by adding pieces of their own choice to those jointly 
approved by the class ; and a " period " devoted to 
the rehearsal of such passages in school would prove an 
interesting entertainment. 

If some such general reform of home-work were to 
take place our young boys would henceforward be 
relieved from over-pressure ; they would feel on leaving 
the school gates that their day's work was done ; their 
play in the remaining hours of daylight would be un- 
alloyed by the sense of labour shirked, or impending 
toil. And when the evening drew to a close, and they 
were beginning to tire of their games, they would not 
unwillingly have recourse to their reading-books— and 
would thus be laying the foundation of a valuable (and 
it would seem fast vanishing) habit — that of spending 
leisure time in intellectual amusement. 



The Fabian Education Group has organised a series of 
lectures for this session on " National Education." One 
lecture a month will be given, at Clifford's Inn Hall, Strand, 
W.C. The lecture for November is on Wednesday, 
November 25, at 8 p.m. It will be delivered by Mr. Romney 
Green, B.A.Camb., on " The Aim of Education in the 
Socialist State." A discussion will follow the lecture. The 
remaining fixtures are as follows : Lectures III. and IV., 
"The Present System— A Critical Statement." Lecture 
III., "In Reference to Higher Education." Lecturer: 
Dr. Edwards, H.M.I. Board of Education. Wednesday. 
December 16, 1908. Lecture IV., " In Reference to Ele- 
mentary Education." Lecturer : Mrs. L. Haden Guest, 
Supervisor of Teaching, London Day Training Colleges. 
January 1909. Lectures V. and VI., " The Socialist Solu- 
tion." Lecture V., " Organisation and Machinery." Lec- 
turer : Dr. Frederick Rose, Assistant Educational Adviser, 
L.C.C. February 1909. Lecture VI., "Curricula and 
Staff." Lecturer: Mr. R. Bray, L.C.C. March 1909- 
Admission free. Visitors welcomed. 
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'he Assistant Teachers' 
Conference 

-'ery appropriately, in view of the high service rendered 
1 the community during an existence o( eighteen years, 
Conference of the National Federation of Assistant 
Teachers recently held in Manchester was preceded by 
ic welcome to the delegates. 
An opportune innovation — the extension of the 
onference over two days — enabled the president's 
Idress to secure the attention it merited. 
In all there were some 500 delegates, representing 
lore than iS,ooo certificated assistant teachers. 

The president, Mr- H. Pearson, of Liverpool, confined 

is remarks chiefly to the questions of the supply and 

raining of teachers, and the evil of large classes, 

leaving/' as he said, " the so-called Education Bills to 

le tender mercies of the militant clerics and the pseudo- 

I politicians/' 

In connection with the bursar system, he pointed out 

lat the intending teacher* after spending four years in 

. approved secondary school, proceeds to the university 

training college for a further period of three years, 

that at the age of twenty-one he possesses sound 

iemicial qualification, but little or no practical 

nwledge of the methods of pedagogy. While wel- 

DHiing this broadening of the basis on the purely 

cademkal side of the primary teacher's equipment, 

fr, Pearson pertinently asked why twelve months of 

tie period of training for secondary school work should 

spent in practical teaching while no such demand 

was made of those who passed direct to a primary 

teachers' training college from a secondary school ? 

further grave defect in the bursar system lies in the 

act that young people are often found to be utterly 

ited for the teaching profession on the completion 

_'f the academical course ; and it is advisable that, before 

og up a bursary on the completion of the secondary 

cbool course, each candidate should be placed for a 

t period in a school as probation teacher. Principal 

teachers and inspectors would then report on the fitness 

[>f each candidate, with the consequence that unsuitable 

tudents might be able to take up more congenial 

ccupations before it is too late. 

Mr. Pearson rather severely criticised the universities 

for the tendency towards specialising which marks the 

usual three-year courses of study. Teachers are often 

1 to take special courses having little con* 

Election with their professional duties ; and it would be 

- degree for teachers could include such 

js education and its connection with psychology, 

gy and hygiene. In this respect the speaker 

ntly expressed the sentiments of his audience, 

sany m* f which have strongly advocated the 

1 of Education in Britain to a distinct faculty, 

Licit as already exists in American universities. 

In discussing the evil of large classes, Mr* Pearson was 

satisfied with the modest ideal of a class of forty children 



for each fully trained teacher : and upon this basis he 
maintained that the teacher would be able to appr> 
the child individually. On the following day this 
question was debated in greater detail. Instances U 

n of the existence of classes containing sixty, seventy 
and eighty pupils. Mr. Denne pointed out that w 
in secondary schools classes are restricted to thirty 
children, 50 per cent, of the classes in primary schools 
contain more than sixty children, and only 10 per cent. 
less than forty. By comparing the actual number of 
pupils in average attendance with each certificated 
teacher, it was stated that throughout England and 
Wales there wen: sixty-three, in Scotland fifty-five, 
and in Welsh intermediate schools sixteen. Public 
attention was also called to the employment of large 
numbers of unqualified teachers in primary schools, 
Mr, Dakers condemned the inactivity of the Board of 
Education in this matter : less than 50 pet I t he- 

teachers in the schools are fully qualified for their work, 
while people who have failed in every other walk of 
life are allowed to serve in the elementary schools as 
11 supplementary teachers," 

Mr* Ewing, quoting from the latest returns of the 
Board, pointed out that there were So.ooo teachers at 
w<i]k in the country who do not possess the certificate 
of the Board of Education. The number of children 
who are being '* instructed " by such teachers was 
2,600,000, Miss J* F, Wood gave it as her opinion 
reform will not be secured until the profession itself is 
convinced that effective educational work is not to be 
expected from supplementary teachers. Sometimes 
principal teachers favour the employment of unqual* 
assistants because they possess the teacher's tempera- 
ment ; but this, unless accompanied by a sound edu- 
cation, is useless for educational purposes, 

A resolution in favour of making certificated teachers 
Civil servants in order to secure them more equitable 
conditions of service was rejected after a strong speech 
in opposition made by Mr, Cook, who maintained that 
nearly all educational progress has been made through 
the emulation of local authorities who, refusing to be 
limited by the minimum of an education code, have 
boldly sought ideals of their own, Another objc 
urged against the proposal was the restriction of civil 
and political liberty which its adoption would entail 
on teachers* 

A resolution urging every education authority to 
grant to certificated teachers the right to administer 
corporal punishment, if necessary, was generally ap- 
proved. Perhaps the feeling of the meeting was most 
aptly expressed by Mr. Hudson, who said it mufti 
be assumed that teachers wished to claim this right 
permanently, as under ideal conditions of instruction 
there would be no necessity for corporal punishment 
in the schools. 

Two other important resolutions were passed. The 

first, dealing with the Provision of Meals for Necessitous 

Children Act, urged upon local authorities the vital 

importance of putting the Act into force at once. Mr* 

1 drew a vivid picture of some sixty children in 
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of his classes, the majority of whom, though starving, 
were too proud to apply for a free meal. Other speakers 
pointed out the impossibility of educating children who 
were hungry, and the waste of time and money incurred 
in the attempt. Attention was called to the clause in 
the Act which provides that money expended on the 
feeding of children from the rates may be recovered 
from the parents when they are able to pay. 

The second resolution, which was carried unanimously, 
urged the importance of an increased Government 
grant to primary schools, provided that the amount of 
the said grant should in no case exceed an amount 
equal to 75 per cent, of the cost of elementary education 
in any area. In addition, it was proposed that the 
special difficulties of highly rated areas should be met 
by an additional subsidy. An amendment expressing 
approval of the advantages of local, as opposed to 
central, control was lost. 

On the whole, this Conference marked a distinct 
advance in the breadth of view displayed, sectional 
grievances being wisely subordinated to the more vital 
questions which directly concern the welfare of the 
young. The social side, too, was well organised. In 
addition to the public welcome extended to the Confer- 
ence, there was a reception by the Lord Mayor and Lady 
Mayoress at the Town Hall, and a Conference dinner, 
which was attended by many prominent educationists 
and representatives of various social activities, including 
local members of Parliament. 

It is pleasing to note that a cheque for £20, collected 
from the delegates, was forwarded to the Lord Mayor's 
relief fund for the unemployed.* 



Some of the Practical Uses of 
Modern Languages 

By Guy Shepperton, B.A., C.E. 

In a former number of School the writer ventured to 
put forward the claims of German as the most useful 
language with which an average Englishman should 
be acquainted. There are many persons, no doubt, 
who consider that there are other languages of equal, 
or even greater, importance. 

After all, it depends on a man's vocation, to a great 
extent, whether German or some other language is most 
beneficial to him in the struggle for wealth or in- 
dependence. 

Let us, for example, take engineering in its various 
branches — civil, mechanical, mining and electrical. A 
civil engineer may be called upon to make a survey 
for a proposed line of railway or other work in any 

W * The Handbook of the National Federation of A ssistant Teachers 
(post free, 6d., from Mr. J. T. Boulter, Warwick House, 
Leicester) provides much valuable information concerning 
primary education in all parts of the country, and should be 
seen by all practical educationists, and more especially by those 
who contemplate taking posts in public primary schools. 



part of the world ; and having done that, he, or some of 
his fellows, will probably have to construct it. As 
native labour will, for obvious reasons, be employed, 
at least a conversational knowledge of their language 
is an absolute necessity. The same, of course, applies 
in the case of any other engineers. 

So let us inquire for a moment where, outside of 
English-speaking countries, an engineer is likely to be 
employed, and then we can see what language, or 
languages, he will need most. 

At one time British railway engineers were in great 
demand on the continent of Europe, and many a 
Russian, German, French and Spanish line has been 
constructed, and probably worked for a time, by oar 
pioneer railway engineers of half a century ago. But 
now, having learnt all we had to teach them, our neigh- 
bours of these countries have no longer any need of our 
services as instructors, but, on the contrary, are able 
to teach us much. 

This applies particularly to the clever French and 
German engineers — the former the inventors, or first 
practical adaptors, of ironclad warships, submarines, 
dirigible balloons and motor-cars, and who are, besides, 
second to none in their artistic treatment of all public 
buildings and works ; while we must not close our 
eyes to the fact that the latter run us close on the sea, 
and that their ships of all classes are no whit behind 
our own in speed or size. 

So, although a British engineer may still occasionally 
obtain some work in Europe — particularly in Spain or 
Scandinavia — we may, for all practical purposes, 
dismiss it from our thoughts and seek the New World 
for virgin ground. 

Here we find some rising States whose industries and 
public works are largely financed by British capital 
and worked by British enterprise. The principal of 
these countries are Mexico and the Argentine Republic 
Both are Spanish-speaking, both are energetic, and, for 
that part of the world, well-governed countries. The 
former has a population of 13,000,000, and by far the 
largest part of both import and export trade is with 
Great Britain. There are in the country about 12,000 
miles of railways, 45,000 miles of telegraph and 27,000 
of telephone lines. These have been financed, con- 
structed and are now worked chiefly by English and 
American financiers and engineers, and in all probability 
will continue to be so controlled. 

Mexico is extremely rich in minerals, mining being 
carried on in twenty-four of the thirty States into which 
it is divided. Hence we find many mining engineers 
in the country, the majority of whom are either English 
or Americans. There are, besides, many factories for 
cotton, tobacco, &c, at work, the greater part of the 
machinery for which comes from England. 

In the Argentine we find about the same number of 
miles of railway and telegraph lines, but they are even 
more British in origin than those of Mexico, where the 
Americans have established a firm footing, which they 
mean to keep. There are, too, some 300 miles of electric 
tramways. 
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Most of the public works in the Argentine, including 
railways, tramways, docks, drainage and water-supply, 
have been constructed by English engineers, and 
afterwards worked by them, and there is likely to be a 
considerable field here in the future. 

By far the largest trade here, too, is carried on with 
Great Britain, particularly that in fro2en meat, with 
its accompanying machinery, 
There are some 22,000 English in the Republic — 
lbout ten times as many as in Mexico — who are re- 
resented by six English newspapers in Buenos Ayres 
me. 

The other Republics of South and Central America 
re also, with one exception, Spanish-speaking, Of 
tsese, Chili and Peru are by far the most important, as 
bey alone offer openings for enterprise to the engineer 
rid settler. 

The exception mentioned above is, of course, the 
immense country called Brazil, where Portuguese must 
acquired by the foreigner if he is to succeed. It 
3, however, a country but ill adapted to the northern 
European, and at present is in a backward state of 
development* 
To the engineer to-day a knowledge of French is 
eful chiefly because it enables him to read the many 
Kcellent technical books and papers in that language, 
ad, provided he has the necessary knowledge of the 
nguage, to converse with engineers should he visit 
ie country. The same remarks apply to German. 
In neither French nor German colonies are there any 
enings for foreign engineers. 

the whole, therefore, we may say that Spanish is 

fre best practical language for an engineer to acquire, 

it, as we have remarked above, a good sound know- 

of both French and German cannot fail to be 

useful ; indeed the former language should prove 

1 ally helpful to a man settling or working in 

Eastern Canada, where there is a French-speaking 

population of about one and a half million people. 

The commercial man should have a good knowledge 
of French and German— particularly the latter, for he 
fleets pushing German competitors everywhere ; and 
any one with a South American connection Spanish 

ibsolute necessity, with Portuguese for Brazil. 

Italian, Dutch, the Scandinavian languages and 

tan are of less importance, as the commercial folk 

»f these countries speak and write, if not English at 

French or German* Therefore let the business 

lan seek to perfect himself in French, German or 

ssb, according to circumstances, but, again, if he 

familiar with all three, so much the better for his 

Dsition and prospects. 

to naval and military officers the only languages 
; trouble much about, as a rule, are French 
id German* 

There are many officers, usually qualified interpreters, 
rtio have a knowledge of Japanese, Russian, Dutch, 
and Spanish, not to mention Arabic and the 
jus Indian languages, but with a good practical 
>., conversational) knowledge of French and German, 



or a thorough knowledge of one of them, the average 
modern officer may be said to be fairly well equipped, 

Although Oriental languages are somewhat out 
the scope of this article, we cannot entirely omit all 
mention of them ; for, putting aside the immense 
importance to us of our Indian Empire, we must 
not forget that the so-called " yellow danger " is 
ever present with us and yearly becomes more 
insistent. 

Taking India first, the soldier, official, business OT 
professional man in most cases spends his life, or a great 
part of it, in that country, and it is of course absolutely 
necessary for him to learn one or more of the couple 
of dozen useful native languages. Generally speaking, 
however, Hindustani will be sufficient for his needs, 
but should he have to study any other he has, as a rule, 
plenty of time in which to do so. 

China, at the present time, offers a splendid field of 
enterprise to the commercial man or engineer. Its 
possibilities are boundless and, wonderfully fertile and 
well watered as it is and with its teeming and industrious 
population, there is every probability that in time — 
how long hence who can say ?— China may be the 
mightiest power on earth. There are already con- 
structed, chiefly by British, but partly also by French, 
German and Belgian engineers, some 4000 miles of 
railway, and many other lines have been projected ; 
there are also about 14,000 miles of telegraph lines. 

In the face of these facts and figures we may safely 
urge the enterprising young Briton to study the Chinese 
language in his leisure moments ; then, say after five 
years' residence in the country, he will, perhaps, just 
begin to appreciate its charms ! 

Japan offers no opening now for foreigners, although 
not many years ago engineers and shipbuilders had 
some chance of work there. Now she can even build 
her own battleships. Traders to those parts and 
military and naval officers cannot make much mistake 
if they attempt to grapple with the difficulties of the 
Japanese language, Japan will not be denied a front 
seat in the Council of the Nations. 

The roving members or " free-lances** of other 
professions than those named are few and need not be 
considered here ; but, from what the writer has at- 
tempted to show, he hopes to have made it clear that 
the most generally useful languages are German, Spanish 
and French, and he ventures to think that the order in 
which they are set down is that of their practical 
importance. 






1 HANGE is still the order of the day in the Parliamentary 
control of the Education Office. No sooner has Mr, McKinoon 
Wood begun to get a grip of Ms work than he is transfer! 
the Foreign Office, and his place is taken by Mr. C P. Trcvelyan. 
We have already stated our opinion that these frequent changes 
are a mistake, They tend to throw the policy of the Board 
too much into the hands of the permanent officials, who, however 
able and well-intentioned they may be, are sure to become 
undesirably autocratic if they are saddled with responsib; 
that belong to others, 
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Our Schools 

XXXIV. Lancing College 

Beati Mundo Corde 

The idea of the Rev. Nathaniel Woodard in found- 
ing the group of schools which bear his name was 
to place within the reach of all classes a sound 
education for the stress of life in which the teaching 
of the Church of England should be predominant. 
Towards this end he spent his life in collecting funds 
and building colleges, arranging these so that their 
gates should be opened to parents that were needy, 
moderately well off or well-to-do. To be more 
precise, at some of the Woodard schools the fees 
are nominal, at others they are low, and at the 
head of the group we find Lancing with economic 
arrangements similar to those of the leading educa- 
tional establishments of England. And the aim of 
the authorities, just as was the aim of the founder, 
is simply to make boys feel that their religion is 
a potent factor in their lives, not only while they 
dwell secure on the summit of the Sussex Downs 
but when they shall have gone forth into the world 
where the lessons of boyhood are too often forgotten 
amid the laughter of the careless throng. And too, 
more serious than the laughter, the grim spectres 



of Atheism and Socialism hover threateningly over 
our faith in God and King and Empire ; Canon 
Woodard must have " dipped into the future " 
sixty years ago and foreseen these things and with 
what weapons they should be fought. 

Unlike many founders of public schools Woodard 
was wonderfully happy in his choice of situations. 
Nowhere is this more fully realised than at Lancing/ 
where one gazes straight out across green fields at 
the azure sea below, with the towns of Shoreham 
and Worthing on the left and right hand, hazily 
visible at a safe but convenient distance. Behind 
are the downs rising and falling like angry billows, 
with here and there a lonely farmstead borne upon 
their breast. And down in the hollows corn-fields 
sprinkled with poppies or yellow masses of mustard 
break the monotony of the verdant panorama. 
Trees are few and far between upon these rolling 
hills, but the actual College estate, extending to 
some two hundred and fifty acres, is happily blessed 
with long rows of giant elms among which nestle 
the school farm and its beautiful old pond beloved 
of carp and moor-hen. The school buildings are 
large and pleasing to the eye, being all faced with 
flint and giving to the quads a grey, peaceful appear* 
ance. Dining-hall, Great School, Library have been 
erected with a lavish hand, and countless minor 
establishments such as gymnasium, swimming-bath 
and armoury, together with the various houses, 
complete the central block. Of the Chapel it would 
need a master hand to write. Cathedral-like in 
appearance, it somewhat dwarfs the other buildings, 
but its internal beauty makes full atonement for 
that. Gradually it is nearing completion, the work 
progressing only as the funds come in, and it is 
more than probable that many boys now in the 
school will attend its opening service. As far as 
out-door life is concerned Lancing is equally happy ; 
there is a fine cricket and football field and others 
of less pretensions, and upon the actual premises 
are two rifle ranges, one up to five hundred yards, 
to say nothing of ample accommodation for boys* I 
gardens, the manoeuvres of the corps, and for 
camping out in summer. 

The boys are divided up into three houses, Head- 
master's House, Second House, and School House. 
The latter is, for the purposes of competitions, 
again split up into " News " and " Olds." The fees 
at these three houses vary slightly in an ascending 
scale from the first-named to the last. With the 
exception of dinner, when all sit down together, 
meals are taken in the separate houses. 
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The day at Lancing starts with early school at 

715: breakfast comes at 8, chapel at 9 ; from 930 

to 1.45 morning school ensues, with an interval of 

quarter of an hour at 11. Afternoon school lasts 

rom 4 to 6 in winter, and from 4.30 to 6 in summer. 

evening chapel follows immediately, and. after 

that, tea at 6, 30 ; there are two evening schools or 

limes for preparation, one from 7,15 to 8.45, the 

3ther from 9 till 9,50. On Sundays there are three 

at 8, 11 and 5,30, and one lesson of half 

in hour's length at iq a.m. We are blessed with 

three half-holidays in the week throughout the year, 

id on Saints' Days school lasts only from 10 to 12. 

In writing the story of a school one is always 

ixious to lay a finger on some points in which it 

iiffers from others. In the case of Lancing one 

not far to seek, for the school fosters three 

iterests which, though undoubtedly indulged in 

it other public schools, are too often swamped in 

athletic morass, The first of these is music ; 

I think that with justice I may state that the school 

loir maintains an excellence which is seldom found 

itside cathedral walls, while the concerts given 

t>y the Musical Society in the summer and winter 

erms attract larger audiences than can be seated 

ith convenience. Every effort is also made to 

r the contingent which Lancing supplies to 

lie Officers 1 Training Corps worthy of the high prin- 

iples of the school. As to how far this attempt is 

ssful it is not for the present writer to state, 

:;h it may be permissible to mention that this 

Lancing were fourth at Bisley and gained a 

rst, two seconds and a third in various military 

mnpetitions held at the Public Schools Camp. Out 

> boys in the school there are some 180 volun- 

members of the corps, and two hours out of 

le school time-table are allowed each week for 

work; In this connection it may be of 

^t to mention that every night of the school 

the band plays selections after tea, while the 

st Post is invariably sounded by massed bugles 

P.M. Thirdly, the facilities given for swimming, 

>th in the tidal waters of the Adur and in the bath, 

igerly taken advantage of, and a very large 

Drtion of spare time is spent in life-saving drill 

ider the auspices of the Royal Humane Society. 

To the best of my knowledge there is no other 

iblic school of note which allows its members to 

eep pets. At Lancing every encouragement is 

ded to those whose inclinations lead them in 

direction. A piece of waste ground was some 

ago reclaimed by a society now called the 



Field Club ; a number of gardens belonging to 
individual boys have been maintained there ever 
since, attractively grouped about a pond of gold- 
fish. Cages and hutches of various design complete 
this miniature zoo and, though this society contains 
far more drones than workers, there are many 
earnest gardeners and fanciers among the boys. 
Dogs alone are a prohibited luxury, but many and 
various pets put in an appearance* I have known 
of a mongoose, snakes, lizards and hawks ; mice, 
magpies and jackdaws are common, but the greatest 
favourites are rabbits and fowls, so long as the latter 
produce eggs. Quite separate from the Field Club 
is the Scientific Society, which hulds meetings at 
w'hich papers are read by members on every Sunday 
night in the winter, and which is even progressive 
enough to produce its own magazine. Naturally 
this society is recruited almost entirely from the 
Modern Side, while the School Magazine is always 
edited by a member of the Classical Side. The 
rival editors do not invariably display that courtesy 
to each other in their leading articles which Ls so 
notorious between, say, the Times and the Daily 
Chronicle. 

Before leaving the subject of out-of-school interests 
I must make mention of the Debating Society with 
its fortnightly meetings, its occasional mock-trials 
and electioneering campaigns, Neither should I be 
doing justice to life at Lancing if I did not allude 
briefly to the spirit of companionship which exists 
between boys and masters. Living as most of us 
do together in one large isolated block of buildings 
there is no such thing as rest from the little world 
we live in. It may be that study doors are worn 
almost through by importunate knuckles, that 
at times one wishes oneself in the midst of the 
Sahara where M orders for boots " are scarcely 
necessary, and " allowances " are not dispensed ; 
but, on the other hand, in the society of perpetual 
youth old age refuses to advance, No one grows 
old at Lancing, and such is the fascination of this 
little down-land colony that the staff are strangely 
loath to quit it even — in the words of a great and 
familiar writer — " for important promotion else- 
where/' The soft grey walls, the colour-laden hills, 
the elm-trees noisy with the rooks, inspire an affec- 
tion that is irresistibly strong, and life at Lancing 
is inseparably associated with love of Lancing. In 
spite of the countless shortcomings of the scholastic 
profession it has always these great compensating 
advantages, the pleasure which we must tak* 
our actual occupation and the loyalty to a locality 

K 
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which it imposes upon us. It is difficult to imagine 
a bank-clerk growing to love the grim walls which ' 
conceal his daily task or a city man quitting Thread- 
needle Street with anything akin to sorrow, but it 
would be still more difficult to find the schoolmaster 
"who has not an affection and reverence for his school. 
^Neither are these feelings confined to those whose 
lot is cast among ancient foundations ; they are 
present equally in the school of last century and in 
the school that has survived half a thousand years ; 
they are springing up in the school that was founded 
but yesterday. And Lancing has no claims to a 
staid antiquity in spite of the love she inspires in 
those who serve her ; it was but in 1848 that she 
first came into existence down in the heart of Shore- 
ham, and it was even some few years later that her 
pupils climbed the hill to the residence that had 
been prepared for them. 

The intervening years have not been altogether 
times of a prosperity which stagnates ; they have 
been rather an occasion for showing metal, for 
defeating adversity, for a struggle which in the end 
is an unspeakable benefit to those that fight. Emble- 
matic of her career are, perhaps, her earliest sons, 
those who started down in the hollow and climbed 
up on to the hill. 

The government of the college may appear to the 
uninitiated a little complicated, but in reality the 
system is plain enough. The Corporation of St. 
Nicolas, consisting of Provosts and Fellows, reigns 
over all the Woodard schools ; from among them 
a Chapter is chosen f 01 the guidance of each particu- 
lar group of schools, and each individual college 
has its own committee which meets on the premises 
and deals with all ephemeral questions. Of the 
headmasters who have held sway in recent times, 
mention must be made of Dr. Saunderson, who 
remained at Lancing for six and twenty years ; of 
the Rev. H. W. McKenzie, who, after leaving us, 
was appointed first to the post of honour at Durham 
School and next to the headmastership of Upping- 
ham ; of the Rev. Dr. Wilson, who came over from 
the Church of England School, Melbourne, back to 
the mother country. But to those who know 
Lancing as she is to-day, the most familiar name 
is that of Mr. B. H. Tower. Educated as a boy at 
Lancing, he returned to us from Sedbergh, where 
he had been an assistant master for many years. 
Since taking office in 1902, he has more than doubled 
the numbers in the school, a record of success which 
he himself would call superficial, but which, even 
if it was merely so, is severely tangible. Combining, 



as he does, wit and generosity, sympathy and an 
intense earnestness in his work, it is not to be 
wondered at that he compels affection and unasked- 
for service from every master, boy, or servant with 
whom he comes in contact. " A prince of good 
fellows," I am constrained to call him even if 
thereby I set the scholastic world a-trembling for 
its dignity. But at Lancing, as I have pointed 
out before, one long retains youth, even its inanities, 
even to the talking of slang ; and however it may 
sound, the phrase is used not without reverence. 

Alan R. Haig Brown. 



Parents, from a Headmistress's 
Point of View 

By M. L. S. 

As a class, perhaps, parents get more than their fair 
share of abuse, but the meekest and most charitable 
headmistress will hardly deny that their peculiarities 
in connection with their children's school life are many 
and trying. Their general attitude towards education, 
indeed, makes one long for a properly organised system 
by means of which parents and teachers might arrive 
at some degree of mutual understanding. In Japan, 
we are told, " most elementary and secondary schools 
hold a conference with parents once a term to explain 
to them what the school desires the children to do 
and to hear what the parents wish the school to do." * 
This seems a remarkably sensible plan, and, in a modi- 
fied form, would probably have a good effect in England 
as well. 

In justice to the average father and mother, it must 
be confessed that their sins with regard to their chil- 
dren's education are, more often than not, sins of 
thoughtlessness rather than of malice prepense. A 
person unaccustomed to dealing with large numbers 
finds difficulty in realising the importance of method 
in organisation, and the impossibility of upsetting the 
school time-table to suit the convenience of individual 
cases. The average parent rarely understands, by the 
unaided light of nature, why the school authorities 
cannot undertake to provide special and separate 
teachers for his offspring on every possible and impos- 
sible occasion. If, however, in response to the amiable 
request that Amy may leave off Latin and give extra 
time to French conversation, the principal will but take 
the trouble to point out the unreasonableness of expect- 
ing to unite all the advantages of private tuition with 
the comparatively low fees of a school, he will, as * 
rule, be pacified. The head of a school needs, above 
all things, to be broad of mind and capable of seeing 

* See March number of School : M |The Parent," by J. k 
Paton, M.A. 
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things from points of view other than her own. For 
that parents have their points of view is not to be 
denied. Indeed, when we consider their position and 
limitations, the wonder is that they are as little aggres- 
sive and objectionable as most of them are. What we, 
as educators, need to do, is to set forth in clear and 
forcible terms our aims and objects in keeping schools, 
and to impress upon them some such elementary 
principles as the following : 

(1) That though, as long as body and soul have to 
be kept together, the financial side of our work cannot 
be utterly ignored, money-making is far from being our 
•chief, much less our only, consideration. 

(2) That it is more satisfactory for all concerned for 
parents to bring any just cause of complaint directly 
to the principals than it is to discuss and exaggerate it 
with the help of other parents. 

(3) That it would be worth while for them to try to 
understand why science, Latin and mathematics are 
recognised branches of a good education, and not to 
imagine that their inclusion in the curriculum is mere 
whim. 

(4) That it is unreasonable to expect the time-table 
of a whole form to be changed because one family out 
of fifty elects to have lunch half an hour earlier or later 
than the rest. 

(5) That it is impossible to keep special teachers for 
the " unemployed " whose parents do not wish them 
to learn the subjects proper to their form. 

(6) That it is unfair, when a teacher has given time 
■and energy to grounding a child in the drudgery of 
French or Latin grammar, suddenly to issue a request 
that some " more useful " subject, such as painting, 
should be taken instead. 

(7) That in order to produce good results, home 
authorities must co-operate with those of the school. 
To disparage or discuss teachers in front of the children 
is the height of bad policy and bad taste. 

(8) That school reports are meant to be reliable 
criteria of the pupil's progress rather than fulsome 
and flattering testimonials. An unsatisfactory report 
should be taken as a guide and warning, and not as a 
-deadly insult to the parent. 

(9) That " purring when pleased " is a virtue greatly 
to be desired in a parent. Even teachers are human 
and need encouragement. 

These and many other apparently simple precepts, 
if disseminated among the parents, could hardly fail 
to smooth the path of the private school principal. 
There would, however, always be left a considerable 
percentage of unsatisfactory parents of a type only too 
familiar. 

The head of a school, like a physician, often has 
occasion to observe that children " choose their parents 
very badly." The clever child is not seldom afflicted 
with a father and mother utterly callous to the claims 
of education, and the mother of a mathematically 
inclined daughter craves that her offspring may shine 
in the domestic arts and parlour tricks. " I really 
cannot see the good of Maria's going on with geometry," 



she says with an engaging smile. " It isn't as though 
it would ever be of the least use to her. Would you 
kindly allow her to give the time to painting instead ? " 
And this when Maria, though absolutely devoid of any 
sense of form and colour, is the burning and shining 
light of the mathematics class ! To reason kindly but 
firmly with this annoying parent is a bootless task. 
She smiles and smiles, but remains unmoved. On no 
account can she encourage Maria to be a blue-stocking. 
One of her cousins has lately taken her B.Sc.. and she 
dresses atrociously and does her hair shockingly ! 
" Now I really couldn't have Maria looking like that, 
could I ? " she exclaims with pleasing inconsequence, 
and considers the subject closed. 

On the other hand, upon an intellectual lather an 
unkind Fate often bestows children astonishingly 
lacking in brains. This kind of parent is geneially 
anxious for his daughter to enter for all sorts ot impos* 
sible examinations. Possessed of brains hmiselt. he 
finds it hard to realise his child's lack ot the same 
commodity. He studies her report and discusses its 
every detail with pathetic persistence, and one teels a 
brute in having perforce to break to him the tact ot her 
intellectual shortcomings. Being a man ot sense, he 
acquiesces in the inevitable and goes sadly on Ins way. 
14 Why," one asks, "is he not the father of Maua, 
whose abilities would be a never-failing source ot joy 
to him ? and why did not Providence bestow his empty- 
headed Dorothy upon the but tcrlly mother who will 
never be able to appreciate the studious Maria ? " 

Comparatively few parents have any esteem for 
studies the results of which are of an intangible ami 
elusive nature. Mathematics and Latin, in paiticular. 
come in for an undue share of contempt, and the follow- 
ing gem is but a type of many which continually confront 
the headmistress : 

11 Dear Miss A.,— Gertrude finds algebra very puzz- 
ling so will you please allow her to leave it alone ? 
I do not think she will ever need it, and her big sisters 

do not learn it. „ 

4< Yours sincerely. 

The weak but fond parent who is afraid of her chil- 
dren is no uncommon type of the present day. She 
(or it may be he) is generally extremely affable in her 
dealings with the headmistress, and does not concea 
her admiration for a being mighty enough to prevail 
upon girls to go to bed at the same wholesome hour 
every night. " I can't think how you manage it, dear 
Miss A " she says with emotion. " You really must 
have a marvellous influence over girls. Why, at home 
I can never get Ethel to bed before 10.30, and yet at 
school she seems to go off quite happily at 9 o clock ! 

Another mother of this type appeared overjoyed 
when the headmistress remonstrated with her on allow- 
ing her young daughter of seventeen to spend most of 
her spare time in promenading the pier and sea-front. 
" 1 have been quite worried about it myself, she 
responded, " but one doesn't like to be too strict. 
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Would you mind writing to me about it. Evelyn is 
much more likely to be impressed if I can show her that 
you disapprove." Thus does the feeble parent shift 
her responsibilities ! 

The mother who aims at social advancement is 
common (often in more senses than one !). She calls to 
expostulate with the principal on the " mixed " class 
admitted to the school graced by her daughters. Her 
remarks are almost invariably prefaced by the some- 
what surprising statement. " Now, you know, Miss A., 
I am not in the least snobbish." She then proceeds 
to explain that under no circumstances can she allow 
her children to wear the same hat-band as Jessie W., 
the chemist's daughter. " I am sure you will under- 
stand that in our position it will not do," she says, and 
forthwith gives notice for the said daughters. You 
can hardly believe your ears as visions of the shop 
once kept by the father of this high and mighty lady 
rise up before you, but with a heroic effort you choke 
back your indignation and refrain from giving your 
opinions free vent. A few days later you are honoured 
by a visit from Mrs. W., wife of the despised chemist. 
She also begins by remarking that she is not snobbish, 
but could it be arranged for her daughter to go home 
a quarter of an hour earlier than the rest as she does 
not like her to be seen walking through the town with 
the child of a hotel-keeper inhabiting the same street. 
Long practice in crushing down angry passions alone 
enables you to arrange matters amicably without 
yielding to the temptation to express in good round 
terms your views on the subject. 

Then there is the amiable but vapid and tactless 
mother who calls to say how pleased she is with your 
school in most respects, but fears that the Second Form 
mistress does not quite understand the sensitive organi- 
sation of her little Janie. If she doesn't get her sums 
right the first time, will we kindly not worry her to do 
them again as she is so highly strung and sensitive. 
As she has not neglected to bring the highly strung and 
sensitive Janie with her, and appeals to her for corro- 
boration of the annoyance to which arithmetic subjects 
her, the situation is distinctly embarrassing. You are 
obliged to say flatly that you cannot discuss any teacher 
in front of a child, and to affront the sensitive one by 
despatching her to play in the garden until such time 
as the interview shall be over. Happily this kind of 
parent is, as a rule, nothing worse than silly, and soon 
yields to the representations of a stronger mind. Of a 
much more objectionable though less common type 
is the unreasonable and exacting parent. This type 
takes the direst umbrage because her daughter is unable 
to speak French like a native after learning for two 
years. Her child, perhaps, has but meagre musical 
abilities, but this most annoying kind of parent casts 
reflections on the school because Gladys 1 performances 
are not brilliant when " her cousin, who is three months 
younger, can play a whole Beethoven Sonata from 
memory ! " 

In this case argument is useless. Such a parent is to 
be borne with resignedly, and her fussiness regarded as 



a kind of malady. She is generally possessed of^ 
only child upon whom she concentrates attention and 
vigilance enough for an enormous family, and who, 
were it not for the wholesome neglect of boarding-school 
life, would assuredly perish before her prime from over- 
much care. She bitterly resents the fact that the 
school authorities do not provide brains as well as 
education, and is filled with indignation when her child 
fails to distinguish herself at the annual prize-giving. 

One would be inclined to set down this type as men- 
tally afflicted, but for the fact that it displays an astonish- 
ing shrewdness in money matters and keeps an eagle 
eye on school expenses. The beginning of the holidays 
generally brings a voluble letter bewailing various items 
in both bill and report. Gladys' appearance and 
manners, her inability to talk French like a native, as 
well as her deficiencies in the Beethoven Sonata line, 
are deplored. The mother thinks her looking thin 
(forgetting that last holidays she regretted her ungainly 
fatness), and doesn't at all like the way she does her 
hair. Her report she considers most unsatisfactory— 
cannot understand how she can be ninth in arithmetic 
when at her last school (a dame school, by the way) 
she was always second, if not first. Then, surely is. 
is too much to pay for carriage of luggage when in their 
village an omnibus takes the same trunk nearly two 
miles for gd. Our charges for hair-cutting and sham- 
pooing, too, she considers exorbitant, when quite t 
good shampoo powder can be bought for id., and so on 
ad nauseam. 

All this is very trying, and one begins to feel that 
hewing stones on the king's highway would be vastly 
more enjoyable than keeping a school, when the next 
post, perhaps, brings a letter from another kind of 
parent. This one has no words to express her gratitude 
for the kindness and care lavished upon her children, 
who, she is sure, would not make so much progress or 
be so happy at any other school in England. Then 
once more does life seem worth living to the harassed 
principal. 

Fortunately, these letters are far more common than 
those of the grumbling kind, or a headmistress's life 
would be a short and sombre one. Many parents are- 
as sensible, sympathetic and appreciative as others 
are the reverse, and a large proportion even of these 
latter are not incurable if only the school authorities 
will take the trouble to put the situation fairly and 
squarely before them, and make a personal effort to 
arouse in them a rational enthusiasm in the cause of 
education. 



The Board of Education have issued a new edition of How to 
Become a Teacher in a Public Elementary School (4&), which, 
gives in a convenient form all the information that is necessary 
for those intending to teach in the elementary schools. An 
attempt has been made also to answer the points most frequently 
raised by teachers in their communications with the Board. 
We should be glad to know that a similar' guide for secondary 
teachers is in process of compilation. 
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lommon Room Papers 

lS the Boy sees 

By Frank Elias 

[HE~school-boy is often credited with certain attributes 
vhich he does not possess, and denied the credit of 
ertain others which, as a matter of fact, he owns. 

He is supposed to have a sense of humour, though 
eally he has, and for some time will continue to have, 
rie. He is not supposed to have intuitions, whereas 
le has many. It is in these intuitions that the sense 
humour, if at any time it comes, will take root. 
In only one respect is the school -boy a grown man. 
le feels the sense of relationship which exists between 
^o men before him- That he does this will be seen 
ith a very little observation. Two men converse, a 
ay being near* An argument may be proceeding. Now 
le average school-boy has but a tincture of chivalry. 
Jullying he dislikes, but between two men, particularly 
the encounter is not physical but mental, he will 
3 ways take the side of the one he feels to be stronger, 
aost as soon as the argument, or ( * chaffing match," 
las begun the boy knows whose part he will take ; he 
ipplauds the strong man's points and looks coldly at 
lose of the other* He does all this with one important 
roviso, namely, that the victory of the weak man will 
no way contribute to his own betterment. 
Emotion always precedes thought. We set down 
elationships existing between two persons we meet 
>ng before we have, so to speak, our mind's consent. 
The school-boy does the same. The difference between 
im and ourselves is merely that his opportunities are 
But he makes the most of them. I have often 
en on boys' faces a look of the most intense eagerness 
to grasp a relation between two men who encounter 
one another* The boy is really much more interested 
them than we are ; but his regular practice is small, 
kpart from chance relationships, he is confined to his 
parents and his schoolmasters. Almost every boy 
the relations between his parents as a matter of 
iurse. He probably feels their lives are a little dull, 
tad while he is fond of them it yet never occurs to him 
lat they are interesting. There are thus left his 
lasters at school. 
And now his opportunities are not wasted. It would 
safe to say, indeed, that if the school-boy were to 
study other subjects as he studies the relations existing 
si ween his masters, he would be fit for the university 
years before the normal time. Those relations 
read like a book. But the matter that interests 
him most, that engages the whole of his intuitive equip- 
ment, is the relation which exists between the head- 
master and his staff. 

The person who discovers the exact number of exist- 
rig types of men has probably discovered the number 
>f existing types of headmasters. To divide them into 
lasses would be vain. But one type will be recognised 
sily enough — the master who, while combining many 



excellent qualities of head and pleasant qualities of 
heart, hungers for popularity. If he has an easy and 
kindly manner, and is also firm, it is probable that the 
popularity he desires is his. But if he has no such 
manner, or if an assistant has it in so markedly superior 
a degree as to create unfavourable comparisons, he 
has to cherish the unpleasant feeling that he is not the 
boys' favourite. Then perhaps comes jealousy of the 
younger masters, and a failure to back up one of 
the latter when the junior is called upon to maintain 
discipline. 

The weakness for popularity now begins to work 
harm. It first of all harms the Head ; it reduces his 
intellectual importance and mitigates his moral force. 
Then it embitters the junior masters, not only against 
the chief, but against the system of education in the 
abstract. They begin to lose sight of any early 1 
they have had. The thought that the responsibiliti 
future generations of thinkers and writers lies upon 
them is thrown off. They are now merely earning 
their living, and in a very unpleasant way. Finally, 
the effect upon the boy is bad- He at once feels the 
Head's relations with the younger men, and mon 
he appraises these relations at their true value ; for we 
all of us despise the very evil qualities we ourselves 
harbour. 

He knows that the Head is the weaker man. It is a 
mental shock of a kind. He had thought the " H.M/' 
to be the intellectual and moral headmaster of his 
imagination. True, his disappointment is not on ethical 
grounds ; he is possibly rather amused. But he is 
certainly surprised. He begins to reconstruct Ins 
ideas, and finally he discovers that the persons 
are set over him are much as he is ; and henceforward, 
though he may offer an outward respect, it is c 
genuine. And thus, though the head m aster , apart 
from his own weakness, is really an idealist, and truly 
hopes not merely to water the growth of a boy's know- 
ledge but of Ins soul, he will find himsetf impotent. His 
fine ambitions will be set at nought ; the earth will 
continue parched. His opportunity is gone. For now 
the school-boy knows him better than he knows himself, 



The Geographical Association, the chief object of wl 
is the improvement of geographical teaching, has arranged 
to hold monthly meetings of members in London. The 
first meeting is to be held on Friday, November 13, at 
p.m., at the London Day Training College, Southampton 
Row, London, W.C. Mr, H. J. Mackinder, late director 
of the London School of Economics, has kindly consented 
to deliver an address to teachers of geography. Professor 
John Adams, the principal of the London Day Training 
College, has agreed to preside. Non-members of the 
Association interested in improved methods of geographical 
instruction are cordially invited to attend this meeting. 
Full particulars as to the aims and methods d 
Association may be obtained from the honorary D 
spondence secretary, Mr. J. F. Unsteady 39 Greenholm 
Road, Eltham. 
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" More Haste, Less Speed 

By Mary Ridout 

We are so full of zeal fnr teaching our children so many 
things ! They must learn foreign languages or they 
oanimt thoroughly master their own. They must study 
Nature, for what rise can so add interest and delight ? 
Thry must know the chief facts in the history of their 
race to enable them to judge fairly in the various 
concerns of human life. They must study the geog- 
raphy of all lands, for this way lies a very mine of in- 
terest and enlightenment. They must learn as much 
as possible of the Inst poetry that has l>cen written to 
help them rise above the sordid and the low. They 
must learn Euclid localise it trains the reasoning 
faculty. They must l>e well trained in all branches of 
mathematics localise these will l>e useful in their after 
life. They must learn some handwork because up-to- 
date common sense demands it, and above all, they 
must learn gymnastics to counteract the evils of so 
unnatural a life as that of the class-room. And so we 
labour at our increasingly complex task and we persuade 
ourselves that we are supplying the children with 
material which will, letter than anything else, enrich 
their after lives. We multiply subjects till the school 
work forms not a part but the whole of the child's 
life. The typical gesture of the school-girl is a frantic 
tearing of the hair in her struggle to " get through " 
and the chronic state of the teacher is weariness. Hoys 
bear the pressure with more equanimity and scheme 
to evade work where they cannot easily compass it. 
Every teacher realises the peculiar value of his own 
subject and does his utmost to support its claim to a 
prominent place on the time-table ; and so the merry 
game goes on ! 

Now and then a prophetic voice crie> aloud that 
awakened interest and developed powers are what 
matter most. The teacher replies, " My subject is 
peculiarly necessary to the development of such and 
such faculty," and returns with renewed ardour to his 
work. 

From the condition of a hundred years ago, when there 
was the veriest minimum of education in this country, 
there has been a steady widening of the scope of the 
school within purely scholastic limits up to the present 
time. But the pendulum has reached the limit of its 
swing and is on the turn. The moment has come to 
ask the next question, namely, what are the most 
valuable powers which the teacher has to develop ? 

To answer this question we must consider what the 
average man or woman most needs to enable him to 
make his life a success in the truest sense. Now the 
first condition of the normal life of every man and 
woman is work ; and the power of concentrating all his 
thoughts and interest upon his work is the first essential 
to success. If his work is to ennoble his life as well as 
to supply his physical needs, he must have learned to 
find joy in the perfect doing of it rather than in the end 



to be gained by it. Moreover, effective, valuable work 
will be deliberate, not a feverish race with time, and it 
will be guided by the knowledge and the ideals of the 
worker. 

Now it should not need much argument to show that 
the present system, with its high pressure and over- 
crowded curricula, is not the best calculated to develop 
powers of this nature. 

Froebel taught us how it might be done, but we haw 
not had the patience to pursue his method beyond the 
very earliest stage. With children up to the age of 
about seven, we let Froebel have his way and we set 
the children to make such things as their little hands 
are equal to. If we are faithful to the master we are 
careful to give as much of the knowledge which beas 
upon the work in hand as the children are capable of 
receiving, both to add interest and to widen through 
this channel their range of experience : and re 
also supply intelligent motive for the work. Be it 
observed, work, knowledge and motive are to be con- 
nected. It is not to be one lesson in hand-work with 
manual dexterity as aim, followed by another lesioa 
in geography or science with knowledge as aim, or a 
moral lesson to instil right motive ! Thus dissociated, 
each would lose its chief value. And when the child 
passes from the kindergarten to the first form in the 
school proper, Froebel's natural system is in most cases 
dropped. The child is not now set to produce the best 
thing he can — the only natural and dignified form of 
human activity — he has to enter the race. The teacher 
says, " You have only played in the kindergarten, now 
you must begin to work," and what he means is § " You 
must make haste to learn to spell, to write easily, to 
read unhesitatingly, to do many kinds of sums readily, 
and to know your French verbs so that you will be 
ready to pass on to the next form at the proper time." 
And so the race is begun and it grows swifter and more 
strenuous to the end — the end being, probably, the 
London Matriculation. All through these years we are 
in great danger by this system of cultivating habits of 
hurry and superficiality. The work under such con- 
ditions cannot be done for its own sake and we are 
bound to own that the boy or girl is encouraged to keep 
in mind the position in the class, the number of marks 
or "cxcellents" he may win. All this, it is claimed, is 
healthy rivalry and stimulates effort. But rivalry 
belongs to games, not to true work, and effort maybe 
better stimulated by such strong motive as the deep- 
rooted and natural impulse to produce a perfect thing. 

We are, in our schools, fostering, or at least failing 
to combat, one of the most crying evils of society at 
the present day, namely, the lowered standard of 
workmanship and the dissociation of commercial and 
industrial life from accepted standards of justice and 
honour. 

To provide, then, for this first condition of human 
life, namely, work, the school has much to do. It has 
not only to cultivate the power of self-directed activity, 
but it has to dignify work by associating with it right 
motive and guiding principle. 
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€ basis of every school system should be some 
ustry carried on in such a way as to allow of abundant 
peration and scope for spontaneity. Not until we 
able to do this can we perform our first duty to the 
imely, to teach him how to work well, in- 
igently and conscientiously. 
But if work be a condition of normal human life — 
least in our Western world — physical health is a 
ndition of true success in every department of life, 
this is not overlooked at the present day. Every 
sool gives attention to physical development, but it 
a question whether the best steps are taken to ensure 
We have legislated against insanitary buildings 
d have even appointed medical officers to take special 
t the health of children in elementary schools, 
t in our secondary schools there is also great need of 
iseL It is not want of air nor want of exercise, 
t excessive nerve strain which is the danger there. 
« studies are engrossing, often exciting; girls par- 
ularly often work with feverish excitement. From 
they rush to games, not free, spontaneous, out-door 
ay, but organised games, in which they are urged to 
their utmost and blamed if they are seen to flag ; so 
at they pass only from one form of excitement to 
,othen If the hockey-match left our High School 
tIs only healthily muscle-tired it would be good, even 
lowing for broken faces. But the wear and tear of 
is not so readily recognised nor so easily repaired 
muscle fatigue. And good nerves are incomparably 
important to every woman than either muscle 
velnpmcnt or fresh air, excellent and necessary as 
ese undoubtedly are. 

In the case of boys the danger is less, perhaps non- 

istent ; their nerves are stronger and they are far 

easily worked upon either by games or studies to 

ve themselves up to the excitement of competition* 

lit society is beginning to see that healthy women are 

lot produced by excessive study balanced by excessive 

erase, and is fain to say to the school-mistress, ll Let 

ature be your teacher." 

The teacher replies that there is great moral value in 

strenuous effort, and by that magic word u moral n 

e takes all the wind out of her opponent's sails for the 

oment. Let us talk less about ** morals " and see to 

that we do what is sane. Let us banish from our 

hools the curse of hurry and strife which prevents the 

igestion of intellectual as well as physical food. We 

must resolutely curtail the curriculum, not only by 

reducing the number of subjects taught, but by reducing 

the amount of matter prescribed in any one subject* 

Take a whole hour for the matter which hitherto has 

allowed only half an hour. When the subject has 

n grasped in all its bearings by free discussion with 

he teacher, the class might be required to summarise 

the lesson orally, This would take some time if perfect 

English be required, and the summary, when arrived 

at, might be written down under the guidance of the 

eacher. preparatory to the most careful writing out of 

fair copy. In such a lesson the amount of knowledge 

may be small, but there has been no scramble 



to "get through" a certain number ot pages ; the work 
has been done deliberately, and with the object 
ducing the perfect, though perhaps very shori 
From such a lesson the children will go wilh an app< 
for more knowledge because they have not been craniu 
and with minds ready for more good work because they 
are free from the excitement of rivalry or haste. This 
suggestion has been thrown out merely to indicate 
of many ways in which our school methods might be 
made more conducive to health, mental and physical. 

But we have not exhausted the elements which g> 
enrich human life. The physically healthy worker, 
though his work be of the highest quality, still needs 
knowledge of men in other times and in other lands to 
extend his range ot experience and intimate acquaintance 
with at least one aspect of Nature. He will need, 
the pow T er of entering by sympathy into the joys and 
sorrows of others, but this last lies very near those 
springs of life, the spiritual and sublime, which deeper 
sink and higher rise, and which lie beyond the range of 
any school organisation and therefore beyond the scope 
of this article. 

But let us remember that knowledge, to be of 
value, has to be worked into the life by experu 
and it is a very small part of the mass oi material with 
which we load our boys and girls that they are aM 
subsequent years to make their own in this way- It 
is largely the reading which follows school years v 
enriches the life. The work of the school teacher is to 
cultivate valuable habits and to give such taste of 
knowledge as will create a hunger for more. The i 
zealous teacher is only like the fond but injudi< 
parent — given to overfeeding the child I 



The Case of the Defective 

Child By H> Leather 

One of the saddest and gravest outstanding problem! 
of the day is the continuous weakenim: of tin: mental. 
moral and physical fibre which constitutes modern 
civilisation. 

The steady increase of lunacy has been OCtompaj 
by a corresponding decline in the physical conditio 
English people generally; and the statistics provi 
by recent census returns, together with th> 
recruiting returns, prove in a very startling 
the progress recorded by the great industrial nations is, 
in its fundamental aspects, more apparent thai 

The higher standard of life, with il 
yesterday's luxury as to-day's necessity, the lax 

n of philanthrope activities, our 
policy with regard to tin t of 

women in factories and worr 
the M ha ' of tender 

part hi sustaining and prop 
civilisation. 
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From the standpoint of the social reformer it would 
lie a fascinating occupation to discuss each of the 
points enumerated in full detail, but as the hope of the 
nation rests with the little ones, the educationist will 
find much practical advantage in considering how the 
weak-minded child is affected by the existing school 
system. 

livery teacher is aware of the existence of the back- 
ward typr of pupil, and many have knowledge of the 
tyi>e which may lie classed as defective ; but it is a very 
difficult matter in define the difference Ivtween the 
two. Generally sj leaking, it may lx» allowed that the 
first class comprises those children who have a definite 
sense of responsibility in what they undertake ; and 
their innate slowness of conception is not so fatal as, 
in later life, to prevent them earning a living. In a 
physiological sense such cases would l>e normal. Of 
the second class it may l>e suggested that there is a 
marked presence of irresponsibility, which may, or may 
not, be accompanied by slowness of jH'rceplion ; but 
there is nearly always some physiological defect — a 
faulty formation of the palate, of the organs of sight and 
hearing, of the spine or of the skull, which causes the 
pupil to lx* insensible to the usual methods of the school 
tutor. Perhafis there is nothing more saddening to the 
earnest teacher than the reflection that he is utterly 
powerless to train pupils of this tyi>e in the simplest 
methods of reasoning. The fact that mental deficiency 
is hojx'lessly incurable has lx*en established for some 
time by high medical opinion, and has been confirmed 
by the ex|XTiencc of teachers in schools for defective 
pupils. On this account certain prominent education 
authorities have replaced highly qualified teachers in 
such schools by cheaply paid and inefficient substitutes ; 
and others are contemplating the same economical 
policy. The conclusion now seems general that the 
defective child can only 1x3 taught by imitating good 
examples. The assumption that good habits can be 
Ixitter acquired from the unqualified than from the 
qualified teacher seems as good logic as the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Education not long ago, 
which maintained that a " motherly presence " and 
successful vaccination were sufficient qualifications for 
infant school teaching. 

It is typical of the problem of defective children, as 
it is of many other social evils which gnaw at the 
foundations of our national life, that the greatest 
practical reformer should tx? a woman. 

Miss Dcndy, of Manchester, made an examination 
several years ago of nearly 40,000 school children and 
found 500 feeble-minded children in school attendance. 
These figures give a percentage slightly in excess of 
1.2 per cent, for Manchester primary school pupils, but 
taking into account those cases which are confined to 
the home, Miss Dendy calculates the proportion for all 
children of school age at 2 per cent. 

The greatest difficulty which educationists meet when 
confronting this problem is the absence of reliable 
statistics upon which to base their claim for legislative 
action. 



It has been estimated, however, that there are a 
England and Wales about 250,000 persons who mayk 
accounted as of deficient intellect, half of these to such a 
extent as to necessitate medical certification as lunatics. 

Until quite recently the defective child was untouched 
by the various Education Acts which were passed ircc 
law ; the consequences were disastrous ; large numbeu 
of unfortunate children were able to evade the law 0: 
compulsory school attendance, many of them surviving 
to adult life in a condition of such pure animalism is 
constituted a grave menace to the social system, owing 
to the circumstance that low types of mental organisation 
seem to be accompanied by no instincts of restraint in 
the propagation of species. There appear to be small 
grounds for doubting that the main cause of mental 
defect is heredity. It is a fact commonly observed that 
insanity often appears in certain families at regular or 
irregular intervals ; but whilst cases of mental derange- 
ment frequently yield to medical treatment, those 
classified as feeble-minded are almost entirely hopeless. 
The offspring of defective parents are usually feeble- 
minded in a greater degree than their progenitors. 
Professor Grossman illustrates this fact by citing two 
cases, in the first of which five sisters had 540 de- 
scendants, of whom 76 per cent, were criminals and 20 
l>er cent, paupers ; in the other, one criminal mother 
left 600 descendants, 200 of whom were criminals, and 
the others, idiots, drunkards or paupers. 

As illustrating the connection between crime and 
mental deficiency, Miss Dendy further points to the fact 
that three-fourths of the prisoners in English gaols are 
feeble-minded. 

Owing mainly to the persistence of a few enthusiasts 
in calling attention to the existence of this blot upon 
English social life, legislation was enacted which provided 
social treatment for defective children until they 
attained the age of sixteen years. 

This Act gave a great stimulus to the provision of 
special schools for such children in various parts of the 
country, but as its adoption was not made compulsory 
on local education authorities, little or nothing has been 
done for feeble-minded children in many thickly popu- 
lated districts. 

Generally speaking, the large towns have founded 
special schools since the Act was passed rather upon 
experimental bases than upon courses definitely planned 
from reference to the educational treatment of defective 
children in other countries, notably America, with the 
consequence that there has been much waste of effort 
and money. The initial difficulties were enormous: 
there was the prejudice of parents to overcome ; to many 
of the ignorant class the sending of a child to a special 
school was looked upon in the light of a personal injury 
and as an admission that the child was undoubtedly of 
deficient intellect — a point which is conceded seldom or 
never by the parents immediately concerned ; there 
were parents, however, who were only too glad to be 
relieved of children who were congenital idiots, dangerous 
epileptics, or hopelessly degenerate in body or mind, of 
in both. 
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The children in the pioneer special schools, therefore, 
•comprised those who were merely very backward in their 
mental development, those who were mentally defective 
~but of harmless habits, those who were subject to various 
fits of passion and physical indisposition, and those who 
were utterly incapable of sustaining the slightest mental 
or physical exertion. 

The arduous nature of the task which confronted the 
teachers may well be imagined ; the physical strain of 
dealing with cases where the insane fury of some child 
was for the moment directed against the person of some 
unfortunate comrade was only equalled in intensity 
hy the ever present anxiety of the teacher as to what 
would happen next. 

Experience, aided by reliable medical advice, quickly 
pointed to the advisability of a strict initial classification 
of candidates for admission to defective schools in order 
to secure the most effective results from the application 
of the teaching power. Legislation has also promoted 
the education of defective children by the payment of 
-special annual grants. 

Although the working of special schools is still in 
-some respects of a tentative and experimental nature, 
the splendid efforts of the teachers and organisers have 
already been attended by striking success. Public 
attention has been forcibly drawn to the necessity of 
making provision for the separation of epileptics and 
those mentally defective ; sounder classification has 
resulted in violent cases being rejected from the special 
■schools altogether ; and in districts where the edu- 
cational influence of women is sufficiently strong, 
separate schools have been opened for the instruction 
of crippled children. In addition, it has been proved 
that the original idea maintained by some supporters of 
special schools, that feeble-minded children could be 
educated up to a standard approaching that of normal 
children, was based on reasoning entirely erroneous. 
This truth, however, has not yet been grasped by our 
Government, which still persists, through the Board of 
Education, in assuming that when the last grant on 
behalf of a feeble-minded child aged sixteen years has 
been disbursed, the child assumes normal intelligence 
as a matter of course. 

At this critical age, admittedly the most momentous 
in the life of all young people, the protection of the law 
is practically withdrawn from the children who leave 
the special schools. After-care committees have been 
appointed in various towns with the object of promoting 
the welfare of defectives when they have left school, 
but the results hitherto have been very disappointing, 
favourable reports being received in less than 20 
per cent, of the cases investigated. The great majority 
of the children are incapable of steady application in 
any capacity, the result being that after a few temporary 
trials in various posts, the unfortunates fall quickly into 
the ranks of the unemployable, where they become 
unconscious but prolific contributors towards every 
phase of social a Our erim memorials to 

.their Kf- asylum, 

"-I *10lt 



by lax legislation in dealing with the * feeble- 
minded. 

As there are approximately six millions of children of 
school age in this country, of whom some hundred and 
twenty thousand are of the defective class, it appears 
from the returns of the Board of Education that pro- 
vision for only one-tenth of these is made in special 
schools, the majority apparently being left either as 
deteriorating influences upon normal school children 
or as cases which do not come within the scope of 
compulsory school attendance by-laws. 

But the existing special schools have established the 
essential principle that children of feeble mind must be 
placed in permanent homes, where healthy occupation 
and pleasant surroundings may be substituted for 
aimless lives and vicious associations. 

The State of Massachusetts has attempted the solution 
of this grave problem with characteristic thoroughness 
in the Waltham School for the feeble-minded and in 
similar institutions. A large farm colony with 2000 
acres of land has been established ; the inmates help 
with the work of the farm and even assist in the building 
of sheds and other erections ; laundry-work and bread- 
baking is carried out on the premises by the girls and 
women, who are also responsible for the needlework, 
mending and darning of the institution. Large quantities 
of corn, fruit and potatoes are annually raised, a herd 
of milch cows is being reared, and in addition to working 
on the farm the men and boys undergo courses of 
training in simple Sloyd and manual exercises, whilst 
some of the more hopeful cases are taken in band 
practice. 

It would seem that in England also, the policy of 
segregating the feeble-minded permanently on farm 
colonies will ultimately be adopted, while the special 
day schools will possibly remain for the instruction of 
exceptionally backward children ; possibly, also, these 
schools would be used as a means of clearing up any 
doubtful issues which might arise as a result of medical 
examinations of children. But the vital necessity for 
any solution of the problem is that the Government 
should impose a strictly defined statutory obligation 
on every local authority to undertake the permanent 
care of the feeble-minded. 

In this connection the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Care and Control of the Feeble-minded, 
which was appointed nearly four years ago, appears 
most opportunely. 

Among the recommendations made may be mentioned 
that which would require educational authorities to 
notify cases of alleged mental deficiency, any such 
children to be examined by the medical officer of the 
local authority ; another suggests that each county or 
borough council should be required by statute to make 
provision for the care and control of the feeble-minded 
in ways approved by the central board of control, and 
to appoint for this purpose a statutory committee with 
co-opted members, one of whom must be a woman ; a 
third recommendation would compel each county or 
borough council to provide special training, or make 
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summary onh-rs for the reception of criminal mentally 
defective peismis in institutions under the committee's 
control. The attention of the Lord Chancellor and the 
Secretary of State is drawn to the evidence lieforc the 
Commission on the subject of the protection of mentally 
defective jn-rsons a^.uust sexual crime and immorality, 
and tresli legislation is sii.u\u f ested on tliese points. 

Whi< h all means that at last some effort is about to Ik* 
made toappioarh this ^rave problem by way of securing 
th.it future generations shall be sound in mind and body. 

In the meantime, the Warlord Hall experiment in 
after-care ot deirctiw childn-n. conducted by the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Society fur the Permanent 
Can* oi the J'eeblo- minded, is worthy ot the most careful 
study troni every educationist ami social reformer. 

Reviews 

I. An Ancient Atlas 

The graphic method of presenting history has obvious 
advantages, but it is doubtful whether it is suitable to 
complicated campaigns. In the work under notice.* 
Dr. Keich endeavours to present to us. by means of 
" forty-eight original, graphic maps, with elaborate text 
to each map. and lull index." the principal wars of 
ancient history, from the Persian invasions of (■ recce to 
the Civil War of Koine. Many of these wars, notably 
the Peloponnesian, include many different campaigns 
conducted in a comparatively restricted area. In such 
a case it is obvious that clearness can only U' obtained 
by the multiplication of maps to a degree impossible 
in such a volume as this. Consequently some of the 
maps in Dr. Keith's Atlas are so complicated as to be 
bewildering rather than instructive. For instance, in 
Map V., the third of those showing the Pelo]x>nnesian 
War. no less than ten lines, denoting movements of 
fleets, converge upon the Pineus at Athens, and at least 
twelve meet in Samos, while the whole coast of Grecian 
Asia is involved in a complicated tangle of lines. In 
the case of this map, as also in a less degree of some of 
the others, one feels that the desired object of a clear 
presentment of the course of the war is not attained. 
The usefulness of the Atlas lies rather in the simpler 
maps. The Persian Wars, for instance, are easy to 
follow, and the movements of the fleets can be well seen 
in the map of the first Punic War. The maps of the 
second Punic War are also fairly clear, though the 
movements of the armies in South Italy in the first of 
the three maps are rather difficult to follow. 

The explanatory text is clear and concise, avoiding 
disputed points, such, for instance, as the exact route 
taken by Hannibal in traversing the Alps. At the end 
are excellent maps of Rome and Athens, also a map of 
the Roman Empire, in the title of which occurs the 
obvious misprint of Maxims for Maxime. Other 
misprints which we have noticed are: Bell. Pelop.,text 
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to Map II.. 428 B.c, J/ifyleneans (sic) ; Map XXXVU. 
Insubrii for Insubres (is there any authority for tk> 
form ?) ; and Bell. Punic. Secund., text, 212 B.C, 
Cneins Scipio twice for Gnaeus. 

Taken as a whole, the Atlas should be found tot 
useful (in spite of a few faults) alike by teachers and 
students of ancient history. 

C. H. B. 

II. A History of Music 

Even the most attractive lectures frequently fail t& 
preserve their interest when they appear in book font 
and it must be confessed that Professor Paine's lecture 
on musical history, delivered in Harvard University, 
have not in them sufficient originality to justify their 
publication.* The work before us is only a portiofijof 
what the author had in mind : it consists of two parts, 
the first of which deals with Ancient and Medianl 
music, and the second with the origin of Dramatic and 
Oratorio Music. The second part extends only to the 
death of Schubert, the remainder being left incomplete 
owing to the death of the author. The first is by ar 
the best part of the work, but even here Dr. Paine does 
not show any evidence of original research. Doubtless 
the lectures were accompanied by musical illustrations, 
and the want of these is seriously felt because they ne 
not easily accessible to the average student. The 
history of musical notation is treated at some length, 
and we are shown some of the difficulties with which 
com]>osers in early days had to contend. There is an 
interesting account of the treatment, or maltreatment, 
of sacred and secular melodies on pp. 68-9. The merits 
of Palestrina and Orlando Lasso are duly recognised, 
but why is Pcrgolesi's Stabat Mater held in such light 
esteem ? Dr. Paine does not conceal his lack of sym- 
pathy with the most modern development of music, for 
lie tells us that Cipriano de Rore, a composer of the 
sixteenth century, " produced sounds equalled only 
by some of the latest modern masters." The second 
part of the book is less interesting. Too much space is 
given to mere conventional criticism of the best-known 
composers. Dr. Paine seems to hold Handel in higher 
esteem than Bach, a preference that many of his readers 
will be unable to approve, and his pronouncement that 
Haydn's realistic crudities in The Creation are more 
artistic than Bach's orchestration in the St Mattkef 
Passion will cause most people to rub their eyes. We 
should have expected to find some mention of Grove's 
" Schubert Studies " in the chapter on that composer. 
Throughout the book there are numerous quotations 
without reference to their source — a most reprehensible 
practice. Perhaps it is hardly allowable, in dealing with 
work of a Harvard professor, to protest against such 
words as acter, remodeled, unequaled, gayeties and the 
like, but Heroic Symphony does try our prejudices 
rather severely. We have noted a few misprints : 3 f ^ 
for 7//* on p. 65 ; necessary for unnecessary on p. 15°- 

E. A. P. 

• History of Music to the Death of Schubert. By J. K. Paine. 
Mus.D. (Ginn and Co. Ss. 6d.) 
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Minor Notices 

Select English Classics. By A. T. Quillcr-Couch. (Claren- 
don Press. Cloth +d. Paper 3d.) 

This is an attractive little series, cheap and good. " Q " 's 
name on the cover is a guarantee in itself of the soundness 
of the selection, and his introductions are terse and to the 
point. No annotation of any kind is attempted, we are 
glad to see ; and the authors who are put under contri- 
bution are to a large extent unfamiliar to school-boys, 
which is another good thing. Any series that gets off the 
beaten track is to be commended. 

Revision Notes on English History. By F. W. Hadrill. 
(Methuen and Co. is.) 
There is little in this book to distinguish it from many 
others. A string of dates with chapter-headings attached, 
occasional biographical notes, lists of battles and Acts of 
Parliament, culminating in a paper of " spot " questions 
— that is all. It consists of the veriest dry bones of history ; 
no doubt it will serve its purpose in drawing attention to 
likely examination questions. 

Sentence Analysis. By one of the Authors of The King's 
English. (Clarendon Press, is. 6d.) 
We welcome this little book, partly because it emphasises 
the necessity of order both in thought and speech for the 
production of clear language. This can only be done by 
a knowledge of sentence analysis, which must be based on 
formal grammar ; so back we come to the discarded 
" grammar book." But it is of a very different type from 
the books of our youth : reason and common sense are 
substituted for a collection of rules and exceptions to be 
learned by heart. There might be more examples, but 
the author suggests that the teacher should supply his own. 
This is reasonable enough : the daily newspapers will 
provide plenty, including " sentences for correction," as 
the Minister of Education has recently reminded us. 

Orographical Maps : Europe. By Andrews and Dickinson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 155.) South America and 
Australasia. (Stanford. 215. each.) 
The new system of printing maps in contours of different 
colours instead of merely blacking-in the mountain ranges 
has much to commend it, inasmuch as it makes plain a 
great deal that the ordinary map (and the ordinary text- 
book too, for the matter of that) has left obscure. In 
connection with the map of Europe, published by Macmillan 
(which by the way contains no place-names — a doubtful 
advantage, to our mind), a little shilling pamphlet has 
been issued to explain what the system is and how to 
work it. Nobody is a greater believer in the value and 
interest of geographical lessons than the present writer, 
but he feels impelled to utter a warning against pushing 
forward the physiographical side of it too far in schools. 
In spite of the high value placed upon practical work by 
many in high places he is convinced that commerce and 
history are of infinitely greater value than physical data, 
which axe only useful in so far as they supply the necessary 
Be that as it may, these maps are a great 
*»*wld be sue of adorning the walls of all the 
"** date. On the whole we incline 
fcdng the more pleasing. 



Child Study and Education. By C. E. Burke. (Dublin : 
Brown, Nolan. 2s. 6d.) 
Every teacher knows how often the influence of the home 
gives no support and may even be antagonistic to his work 
as an educator. It is rarely that he receives informed co- 
operation from the parent. Mrs. Burke is anxious to- 
remedy that defect and to secure our united endeavour 
in obtaining a complete development of all that is best in 
the child. Her book is concerned with the period from 
infancy to adolescence, but the earlier years receive the 
more complete treatment. Acting upon the thoughtful 
advice contained in these pages the mother would bring 
her child to school with a sound foundation upon which 
might be built the superstructure of a noble life. Thus, 
the book is rather for the use of mothers in the earlier 
years of the child's life than for the teacher, and it may be 
commended without hesitation to those who desire assistance 
in fulfilling the noble responsibility of motherhood. 

Combined Course of Literary Reading and Composition* 

Edited by Lewis Marsh, M.A. (Blackie. 2s.) 
Higher English. By F. J. Rahtz, M.A., B.Sc. (Methuen. 
3«. &*) 

The first of the above works consists of a series of excellent 
selections from literary masterpieces, each followed by 
suggested exercises in composition. " The Reader is made 
the foundation of the whole instruction in English." 
Some excellent pictures add value and interest to the book. 

Mr. Rahtz has produced a somewhat elaborate treatise 
consisting of 375 pages of rather small print. Among the 
subjects to which separate chapters are devoted the follow- 
ing may be mentioned as indicative of the scope of the 
work : Indirect Speech ; Reproduction and Expansion ; 
The Essay ; Indexing and Precis-writing, English Idiom. 
The work appears to us to cover adequately the whole 
technical side of English from the elements of grammar 
to those of prosody, and, supplying as it does an enormous- 
number of questions and exercises, it is likely to prove a, 
valuable book for the teacher's use. 

The Andromache of Euripides. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Vocabulary and Appendix, by Gilbert Norwood, 
B.A. (John Murray. 25. 6d.) 
The notes are clear and adequate without being excessive, 
but the chief feature of this edition is its excellent intro- 
duction, which brings the student face to face with one of 
Dr. Vernal's most striking contributions to Euripidean 
scholarship. We refer to his theory that the difficult plot of 
this play is only explicable on the assumption that Menelaus, 
wishful to sever all connection with the house of Peleus, 
stirred up strife between his daughter and Andromache 
in order to place her in a " radically false position " from 
which there was no retreat. The other questions dealt with 
in the introduction are full of interest, and the work can 
be safely recommended not only to the student who needs 
a scholarly edition but to the lover of pure literature. 

Vocations for Our Sons. By J.W. Hicks. (Fisher Unwin. 
2$. 6d. nett.) 

The Fingerpost. A Guide to the Professions and Occupations 
of Educated Women. (Central Bureau for the Employ- 
ment of Women, 9 Southampton Street, W.C. is. 6d.) 
The common allegation that there are fewer callings 

open to women than to men would not seem at first sight 

borne out by a comparison of these two books. Between 
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seventy and eighty women's professions are here described, 
as contrasted with about forty-five possible to men. The 
second of the two books seems especially needed at the 
present time. 

Chats on Literature with my Children, By A. Logan Miller. 
(Relfe Brothers, is. nett.) 
The name of this little book well describes its contents. 
The biographical and personal details pertaining to most 
of the great English writers here brought forward in a 
simple and interesting manner cannot fail to add to the 
reality of literature lessons ; and though the book is 
unpretentious it occasionally unearths incidents and estab- 
lishes comparisons which more elaborate books overlook. 

The Development of Modern Europe. Vol. I. By James 
Harvey Robinson and Charles A. Beard. (Ginn and 
Co. 6s. 6d.) 

Presumably this book is intended to be read together 
with the same authors' Readings in Modern European 
History, which has already received favourable notice in 
these columns. It treats of the main political events which 
have altered the shape and character of the Powers of 
Europe, from the period of Louis XIV. down to the re- 
adjustment of the map at Napoleon's downfall, and the 
reconstruction of Europe at the Congress of Vienna. The 
aim of the authors has been to enable the modern reader 
to follow with more intelligence the foreign news in his 
daily paper and thus to " catch up with his own times." 
A departure from traditional lines has been made in refrain- 
ing from dating the history of modern Europe from the year 
1789, and in showing clearly the dependence of the nine- 
teenth century upon the germinating ideas of the eighteenth. 
A third point of importance — and this should prove es- 
pecially interesting to English readers — is that a great deal 
of space has been devoted to the history of colonial ex- 
pansion and, generally, to ideas other than those of diplo- 
macy and militarism. 

Such is the scope of this interesting book. It will be 
valuable, one imagines, rather for the general reader than 
ior the actual student. As with its companion volume, 
the Readings in Modern European History, one cannot help 
bringing the accusation of scrappiness against the scheme of 
the book as a whole : it is a series of, as it were, interesting 
limelight views and illustrations of history rather than a 
consecutive work. However, as the dominant note in 
education just now, and particularly in America, is stimulus, 
the volume is welcome. The style is temperate and fair : 
at the end of each chapter is a table of references, all to 
English works, in which the Cambridge Modern History 
bulks largely ; and the maps of Europe at the different 
periods should prove useful. 

Elegria : Passages for Latin Elegiac Verse. By C. H. St.-L. 
Russell. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.) 
Mr. Russell rightly champions the writing of Latin verse 
as often tending to enable a boy to absorb beautiful English 
verse ; but considering those are his views one is a little dis- 
appointed not to find more instances of the latter (and those 
less hackneyed) among the passages he gives. In no way 
has the advance in classical teaching been more apparent 
than in the improvement in all books on Latin and Greek 
composition recently. Thirty years ago we may have 
produced more finished scholars, but it was in spite of, 
rather than because of, any aids or text-books on the 



subject. We must all have vivid recollections of the 
ridiculous books on Latin verse- writing (Gepp's in particular) 
with their bewildering " retranslation " of the original 
poetry, with never a word as to the why and the wherefore 
of the turns. We may or may not believe in the necessity 
of the art of Latin verse-writing for the school-boy of the 
day, but, at any rate, there is a good deal of sound teaching 
in the manual, which, mutatis mutandis, will apply to all 
composition, translation, prose or verse : " Discard the 
English and go straight for the sense " ; "A simple verse 
done on lines of your own, in which some of the English 
has been lost, is better than a line which reproduces every 
word of the English but cannot easily be translated." 
These are sound maxims. 

For all the explanatory part and the introduction of the 
book, one has nothing but praise. In Parts II. and III., 
however, it is a trifle disappointing to come across so many 
old crusted pieces : however, there is always a fresh genera- 
tion of boys coming on and the passages here given are 
doubtless new to them. But a few more examples of 
unhackneyed modern verse with the true ring in it would 
have been acceptable nevertheless. 

Handbook of Greek Composition. By Henry Browne, S.J. 
Seventh Edition enlarged. Handbook of Latin Com- 
position. Second Edition. By the same author. 
(Longmans, Green and Co. 3s. nett each.) 

In this new edition of the Greek Handbook, there has been 
an addition of a few pages on Greek accentuation; a 
valuable (but incomplete) list of words where the accent 
determines the meaning ; and a tabular view of verbs. 
The many virtues of this book as a whole — its conciseness, 
its clearness of type and arrangement, and its stimulating 
parallels from Latin — have evidently met with proper 
appreciation, and we are glad to notice that it is largely 
in use, not only in Ireland. 

The Latin Handbook is marked by the same conciseness 
and suggestiveness : the type is even more arresting to 
the attention. A peculiarly happy feature seems to be 
the arrangement by which the rule appears on one side 
of the page and its illustrative example exactly opposite 
it on the other. 

It is time that one spoke plainly with regard to certain 
books — excellent in their way, but not above criticism. The 
time has come when some of the larger and more cumbrous 
composition books might well be discarded. Bradley's 
Latin Prose, for instance, contains sentences which are 
unnecessarily hard and monotonously political in tone. 
When such books go, and, in view of the shorter time at the 
disposal of many who have to learn Latin and many other 
subjects now, they must go, it will be to such books as 
these two, we hope, that the modern teacher will have 
recourse. 

(a) Herodotus: Histories. Books I. — III. (b) Herodotus: 
Histories. Books IV.— VI. Translated by G. Wood- 
rooffe Harris. 

(c) Plutarch's Lives. Vol. II. (Aristides, M. Cato, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Lycurgus, Numa.) Plutarch's Lives. 
Vol. III. (Sertorius, Eumenes, Demetrius, Antonius, 
Galba, Otho.) Translated by W. R. Frazer. (Swan 
Sonnenschien and Co., Ltd. Cloth, 3s. 6d. each 
volume.) 
These are further instalments of the popular series of 

translations, already noticed by us, and now being edited 
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by Dr. Emil Reich. From dipping into the several volumes 
one gathers that the English, particularly in the Herodotus 
version, is far from being impeccable ; however, the object 
in view, presumably the popularisation of classical prose 
authors, will not necessarily have been sacrificed for this 
reason. The translations are as far removed on the one 
hand from pedantic accuracy as they are on the other 
from that gay disregard of the text which a hundred years 
ago (and less) was the chief characteristic of popular trans- 
lations from the classics. One notices in both these sets 
of volumes a flippant modernitywhich, though not excessive, 
is apt to repel the scholar. However, Dr. Reich has a 
different type of reader in view, and if he can attract the 
average reader to study the classics in bright translations, 
he deserves our gratitude. 

Old Testament History from Hezekiah to the End of the Canon. 
By Hardwich and Costley-White. (John Murray. 2s.) 

Another Old Testament history is appearing, and if 
the other parts of it reach the standard of the one 
dealing with Hezekiah and reaching up to the times of the 
Maccabees — a* period too much neglected — the work as a 
whole will, without doubt, fill a niche and be welcomed 
by teachers. In a modest preface the writers tell us that 
their aim is to combine the advantages of a general history 
and an ordinary commentary, and this they have carried 
out with considerable success. They complain that such 
a commentary is sometimes too fully annotated, but this 
is a fault which cannot be found with their own book, 
for one wishes sometimes that they had run the risk they 
deprecate and been more generous in the supply of notes. 
The form which this volume takes may be shown by an 
example. We have the reign of Josiah illustrated by 
various chapters of 2 Kings, to bring it before us as a 
connected whole by telling us its leading incidents. This 
is preceded by a short and comprehensive summary which 
epitomises what is to follow, and the result is that we get 
a clear idea of the man himself, the chief events which 
marked his rule, his life and mission and death, because 
the chapters which deal with them are broken up into 
paragraphs with the subject-matter of each carefully 
defined. There is much help here for both teacher and 
taught. 

A Popular History of the Church of England. By William 
Boyd Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon. Popular Edition. 
(John Murray. 1908. 25. 6d. nett.) 

This is the " popular " edition of a " popular " history, 
consisting of five hundred pages well printed on good 
paper, provided with decent margins and bound neatly 
and attractively ; all this for half a crown. It is written 
in taking and interesting style and is enlivened by many 
bright little touches. One turns with some curiosity to see 
what is the verdict in 1908 of the Bishop of Ripon upon 
William Laud, Bishop of Bath and Wells two hundred 
and fifty years ago, and there are various indications that 
the author does not think much of him — a point of view 
with which all will not agree ; but no one can quarrel with 
the following expression of charity and broad-mindedness. 
We are told how a well-worn copy of the Devotions of 
Bishop Andrewes was a treasured possession of the late 
Archbishop Tart, and then we find the comment, " Men's 
conceptions may change, but vtetv ** ■> 

and when linked with teats* 



Bible Lessons for the Young. By Canon Glazebrook. (Riving- 
tons. 1907. 4s. 6d.) 
This is a helpful volume, and any teacher who wishes 
to give instruction in Old Testament history should get 
a firmer grasp of his subject after a careful study of it, 
and so be able to impress it on others more definitely and 
distinctly if he works on the lines it suggests. The book 
is divided into two sections — the first consists of one 
hundred and twenty lessons and may be called the Old 
Testament in brief. Sometimes we have a chapter by 
itself or parts of one or more : sometimes there is added 
to the passages a condensed abstract of other chapters : 
sometimes (but more seldom) a psalm is followed by an 
explanatory narrative. Consequently, the subject of each 
lesson stands out plain and clear as a perfect whole in 
itself. The second section is formed by the lessons proper. 
Three or four main points are indicated, each being dealt 
with in a single paragraph : then come the notes on each 
lesson, brief but numerous. Nine maps form a welcome 
addition, and at the end is a dictionary explaining such 
words and phrases as " Accadian," " Ashera," " High 
Places," " Philistines/' " Rephaim," " Baal," " Urim and 
Thummim," and finally a chronological chart of the kings 
and prophets of Israel and Judah and contemporary rulers. 
Altogether it is a distinctly instructive and useful book, 
conveying much sound information on points that need 
explanation. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Part II. By Reynolds and Walpole. 
(Rivingtons. 1907. 2s. nett.) 
The second and concluding part of The Acts of the Apostles 
in Rivington's Bible and Prayer Book Handbooks consists 
of the text and notes of chapter xvi. to the end. Eleven 
lessons are given in all, with one alternative lesson, and 
three black-board sketches. Then follow the first three 
lessons, and so it is probable that the writers of the book 
intend a teacher to frame his own outlines on the models 
which are suggested. Two of these are drawn out very 
fully, while the third is much shorter and on this account 
seems likely to be more useful, as it would be remembered 
more easily. It is somewhat difficult to follow the plan 
of the lessons, for while one appears to be given on fourteen 
verses of a chapter, another follows from a complete 
chapter. The notes as a rule are pointed and not too long, 
but when St. Paul declares (xxvi. 25), " I am not mad, 
most noble Festus," we are not helped much by being 
bidden to "notice that the Apostle's courtesy is quite 
unmoved by the accusation that he is not right in his 
mind " ; nor is the comment on " ye men of Athens," 
the opening words of his address at Areopagus, a very 
striking one, " in these words the Athenians had been 
addressed by their greatest orators." The book contains 
handy maps to explain the missionary journeys and the 
voyage to Rome, and there is a useful index. 

Longman's Practical Arithmetics. (1) Teacher's Series. 
BookV. (is.6d.) (2) Pupil's Series. Book VI. (5<*.) 

( 1 ) This is a very successful attempt to correlate arithmetic, 
geometry and mensuration as an introduction to mathe- 
matics. The book is intended to accompany the pupil's 
edition published at fivepence, but would be most suggestive 
to teachers using any series. 

(2) The same may be said of this book, but there is just 
a Question whether in this series the commercial side of 

■*■«*. has received sufficient attention. 
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The Alert Arithmetic, Books I. and II., published by 
Nelson and Son — pupil's book at threepence and teacher's 
at fourpence — are very good indeed. They are on right 
lines and not too difficult. The illustrations are excellent and 
children will be interested in the work from the beginning. 

Youth : Its Education, Regimen and Hygiene. By G. 
Stanley Hall, Ph.D., LL.D. (Appleton. 6s. nett.) 

We reviewed Dr. Stanley Hall's Adolescence at consider- 
able length on its appearance. The present volume is an 
epitome of that monumental work, with the addition of a 
new and peculiarly interesting chapter on "Moral and 
Religious Teaching." Dr. Hall here emphasises the value 
of a discreet use of corporal punishment ; urges that there 
should be a system of "carefully arranged talks, with 
copious illustrations from history and literature," upon 
moral and social matters — a suggestion, in fact, of " direct 
moral instruction " ; and considers that the Old Testament 
is the " Bible for childhood." The other chapters are 
taken almost without alteration from Adolescence. The 
author's English is in places peculiar (p. 9, line 14 ; p. 13, 
lines 26-30 ; p. 45, line 9), and his extraordinary avoidance 
of any punctuation marks except commas and full-stops 
often renders his sentences perplexing. 

A glossary of technical terms is a useful feature of a book 
which may be fairly described as indispensable to every 
teacher who cannot afford the larger volumes. 

Great Minds at One. Compiled by F. M. Hornby. (Fisher 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. nett.) 
A collection of passages for every day of the year. The 
principle of selection is not obvious, but the passages are 
beyond exception, and the book would constitute an 
excellent birthday present from one young lady to another. 

An Introduction to Comparative Philology for Classical 

Students. By J. M. Edmonds, M.A. (Cambridge 

University Press. 45. nett.) 

A greater mass of scholarship is compressed into this 

small volume than we have ever realised was possible. The 

principles of phonetics, the origin of the alphabet, the sundry 

changes that take place in vowels and consonants as we 

follow them from one Aryan language to another, the 

history of comparative philology itself — these and kindred 

matters are dealt with in a scholarly way. For the ordinary 

classical student probably the discussion of Greek and 

Latin pronunciation will prove most interesting. A valuable 

and much-needed book. 

Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. By A. P. 
Stanley, D.D. Popular Edition with Map. (John 
Murray. 2$. 6d. nett.) 
This volume is a cheap and popular edition of a famous 
book and we wish it an ever widening circulation and 
influence. Four lectures in it are devoted to the Council 
of Nicaea, which means more than one-quarter of the book 
if we leave out of calculation the weighty introduction. 
When we read how strong was the odium theologicum in those 
early days, it is permissible to wonder if they had not some 
advantage over the present, when moderation is the thing 
that seems to pay, and " safe " men are those who appear 
to win the favour of the powers that be. The Dean com- 
pares the study of ecclesiastical history with the very dry 
bones in Ezekiel's vision. He has proved that it can be 
made at once informing and interesting— easy to read and 
easy to assimilate. 
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Murray's English Literature Series. By £. W. Edmnnd». 
M.A., and F. Spooner, B.A. : The Story of English Literatim. 
Vol. III. 3s. 6d. Readings in English Literature, 1780- 
1880. Junior Course, 25. 6d. ; Intermediate Course, zs. 64.; 
Senior Course, 35. 6d. John Murray. 

A French Grammar. By H. P. Thieme and J. R. 
Emnger. viii + 412 pages. Macmillan. 6s. 6d. 

French Historical Reader. By. H. N. Adair, MJL 
Third Edition, with Composition Supplement. viii+ 
204 pages. Illustrations and Vocabulary. Bell. 2s. 

Tales by Erckmann-Chatrian. Edited by O. H. Prior. 
Illustrations by G. Lindsay, viii + 84 pages. Bell's 
Illustrated French Readers. 15. 

Trois Semaines en France. A French Reader. By L 
Chouville, B.-es-L. Edited by D. L. Savory, M.A. 128 
pages. Illustrations. Clarendon Press. 25. 

Book-keeping for Beginners. By Beatrice Brackenbnry. 
viii+ 134 pages. Longmans, is. 6d. 

Puerorum Liber Aureus. By T. S. Foster, M.A. rri 
+ 136 pages. Illustrations. Revised Edition. A. and C 
Black. 15. 6d. 

A Latin Reader. (Verse and Prose.) By W. K. Gillies, 
M.A., and H. J. Anderson, M.A. xiv + 210 pages. Vocabu- 
lary. Bell. 2s. 

General Chemistry for Schools and Colleges. By A. 
Smith, B.Sc. xiv + 530 pages. Bell. 6s. 6d. nett. 

Examples in Practical Arithmetic. Part II. Compiled 
by J. L. Martin. 126 pages. John Murray. 6d. 

Ths Rose and the Ring. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. viii 
+ 212 pages. Illustrations. Macmillan. is. nett. 

Fairies — of Sorts. By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrations 
by Gertrude D. Hammond, xiv + 250 pages. Macmillan. 
3s. 6d. 

Handbook of German Commercial Correspondence. By 
J. Bithell, M.A. viii + 288 pages. Longman's Commercial 
Series. 3s. 6d. 

A History of English Prosody. By G. Saintsbury. 
Vol. II. From Shakespeare to Crabbe. xvi + 584 pages. 
Macmillan. 15s. nett. 

McDougalVs Girls 1 Arithmetic. Book I. for Class IV. 
74 pages. Teacher's Book, is. 3^. nett. Pupils' Book, tf. 

Fairy Tales from South Africa. Collected by Mrs. E. J. 
Bourhill and Mrs. J. B. Drake. Illustrations by W. H. 
Holloway. xvi+250 pages. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 

First Course in Biology. By L. H. Bailey and W. M. 
Coleman. Numerous Illustrations. Macmillan 7s. 64. 

The Daughter Lands of Britain. 268 pages. Coloured 
and other Illustrations. McDougall. is. 6d. 

Poems for Junior Schools. Edited by Lettice Thomsoft. 
Book. I. Poems of Spring, $d. ; Book II. Poems of Su 
$d. ; Book III. Poems of Autumn and Winter, 3d. Ml 

Wayside and Woodland Ferns. By «- 
vi + 138 pages. Numerous Illustrations. 
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Practice and Precept 

50a Albemarle Street, W. 
November 30, 1908. 

Five associations, including the Teachers' Guild, 
the Modern Language Association and the Education 
Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
have addressed a joint letter to the President of the 
Board, producing statistics from the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations to prove that the 
percentage of candidates who take German is 
steadily decreasing. They also assert, upon the 
evidence of experts, that the supply of clerks who 
have a Suitable knowledge of foreign languages 
is absurdly inadequate, and that it is from the 
schools which send in for these examinations that 
clerks are mostly drawn. The same tendency is 
evident in Wales and Scotland, and the Universities, 
too, are feeling the same set-back. The arguments 
by which they support their protest are well known 
to oar readers : what interests us now is to hear 

^e. First, they welcome the 
*tudy of Latin is not 



necessarily forced upon a school so long as provision 
is made for teaching it when wanted : this allows 
a school to make French and German its two 
principal foreign languages, if it wishes. But they 
want more. They want a circular to be sent out 
officially by the Board, urging the importance of 
German as a subject of the curriculum ; and they 
hope for the establihsment of a type of school in 
which Latin need not be taught at all, but the time 
should be devoted to modern languages, com- 
mercial subjects, and so forth, after the fashion of 
the German Oberrealschule. Finally, they point 
out that the study of English is encouraged every- 
where in Germany, and that we are the only nation 
of importance in the world that neglects the study 
of German. No doubt the remonstrance of so 
weighty a committee, signed as it is by all the best 
names connected with modern language teaching, 
will receive the attention it deserves. 

The story of the negotiations for the solution of 
the Education Bill impasse is a long one, but it 
repays careful reading, if only to show the extremists 
what real sacrifices have had to be made by both 
sides before any basis of settlement could be reached. 
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Although the call to arms has already been sounded 
by the leaders of each wing, moderate people will 
welcome at almost any cost a measure which will 
allow the teacher to do the nation's work un- 
molested. There is little doubt that the necessity 
of supplying the religious instruction in schools 
will add greatly to the burdens of the various 
denominations, but there is nothing unjust or 
unreasonable in that. It is not an unfair price 
to pay for the right of entry. Professor Sadler 
has pointed out that the time is ripe for a 
concordat, as there is a pressing need for reform 
in our elementary system. An improvement in 
the teacher's position which will enable him to 
take a more personal interest in his pupils, a 
reduction in the numbers of his class, and a better 
and more uniform training are all matters which 
demand attention, and none of these things can 
be put right unless the warring of sects ceases. 
The only disquieting feature, to our mind, is that 
the teachers denounce the compromise. But they 
arc such eminently reasonable beings that we are 
confident they will accept the situation even 
though it is distasteful to them. 

Governing bodies appear to be learning a lesson 
in electing headmasters. Cranlcigh and Owen's, 
Islington, started by limiting the field to men under 
forty. Both schools have thought it advisable to 
re-advertise and withdraw this restriction. This 
is as it should be. The more experience you can 
get, compatible with physical fitness, the better. 
The profession should be glad to sec the pendulum 
swinging back from the appointment of young 
hopefuls direct from the final schools. 

The highly unedifying game of battledore and 
shuttlecock goes merrily on between Sir Robert 
Morant and the Committee which has suggested 
a scheme for a Teachers' Registration Council. 
The feeling is growing that the Board is 
opposed to registration in any shape, and the 
issue of the latest white paper will do little 
to dispel it. In the course of Sir Robert's 
reply he intimates that the clause affecting the 
establishment of a register was deliberately left 
out of the two Bills of 1906 and 1907, and that it 
only came to light again through an amendment 
being added at the instance of certain representative 
bodies. Have we here, we wonder, the key to the 
present difficulty ? The Board, presumably, does 



not want a register ; teachers do. The latter got 
their way, as they imagined, when their amend- 
ment was accepted ; but now the secretary informs 
them that it means not what they thought it did 
(that a new register would be established to tab 
the place of the old) but that " if and when " a 
proposal is made which satisfies the department 
(or secretary) their object may be attained. A 
carefully considered proposal of an admittedly 
representative committtee is referred back : it is 
returned with emphasis to the Board, which, more 
suo, procrastinates and asks for " modifications" 
which may or may not commend themselves to its 
judgment. " The president greatly regrets the delay 
that has occurred in this matter/ 9 says the official 
document, but he cannot regret it half so much as 
the teaching profession does. As matters stand at 
present, we are left with nothing particular in pros- 
pect, and meanwhile teachers of shorthand, book- 
keeping, gymnastics and so forth are encouraged to 
put in a claim for representation on the Council. 
We are not alone in thinking that there is something 
to be said for the formation of a register quite in- 
dependent of the Board of Education. Perhaps 
this is what the Board wants ; if so, it would be 
more dignified to say it in so many words. 

The University Extension movement, excellent 
as was the motive which prompted its establishment, 
has never had the amount of success which its 
promoters hoped for. It attracted students, it is 
true ; but they were usually of a class which could 
afford to pay a fair price for the education provided. 
The working classes largely held^aloof. Moreover, 
the tie which linked the student to the University 
was after all of a very flimsy description, even where 
the lectures were most successful. But a brighter 
era seems to have dawned, which, if it realises 
expectations, may mark a revolution in the national 
position of the older universities. The working 
classes are at last to be brought into direct touch 
with Oxford by the establishment of tutorial centres 
in the industrial districts, presided over by teachers 
who will direct the reading of the students much 
after the fashion of the University don. A few such 
classes are already in existence and are remarkably 
successful : their only difficulty (that of finance) 
is now in a fair way to being satisfactorily adjusted 
The tutors will repair to the University for one tefln 
in each year to renew their inspiration and to bring 
back with them the fresh air of criticism from the 
world outside. After every course of two yeais 
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selection will be made of the working men (adults, 

noted, not youths) who^will proceed with 

cholarships to Oxford— to Ruskin College in some 

s, but in time, it is hoped, to the ordinary colleges 

-to prosecute their studies further. From 

worthy sources we learn that some of the work 

beady done in these centres will bear comparison 

With that of the best candidates for Greats at Oxford, 

is possible that these new undergraduates will 

almost as much stimulus to the University as 

*iey may expect to derive from it. But what of 

uthorities ? Do they view this invasion with 

>mplacency ? They do: and more than that, 

are active in assisting it. Labour reprcsenta- 

sit on the same directing council with the 

rd Extension delegates, and receive their powers 

rom Convocation, which has allowed the project 

go through unchallenged. It is an experiment 

great interest, and we wish it every success. 

The attention given to direct moral instruction at 

ent is hardly less than it deserves, considering its 

iportance. Our present number contains some 

iformation about the Moral Instruction League, 

vhich has taken the lead in directing investigations, 

id we heartily commend its recent report to 

ie careful study of education authorities. The 

lovement i* evidently spreading in the elementary 

chools, and (although we reserve our judgment as 

its necessity or efficacy in secondary institutions) 

I e ready to believe that it not only does a great 

'* of good, but that it is very badly needed in the 

of children whose home surroundings are un- 

■ry. How can they learn the principles 

right conduct otherwise than by direct in- 

tmction ? 



At the recent women's suffrage meeting in the 
's Hall a resolution of the Association of 
leadmistresses was read in support of the move- 
lent. There is little doubt that teachers as a class 
not only eager but well fitted for the suffrage, 
id we wish them well in their efforts to gain It 
it — and it is a very large but— we do not approve 
anarchy as a means thereto. No teacher worthy 
the name will yield to a hubbub in the class-room, 
>r will the British public. Again, it must not be 
^rgotlen that a woman who manages a busy house- 
Id and does her duty thereby is a " worker " 
less than an artisan or a typist, or a school- 
either. 



By H, B. D. 

Few members of a school staff have duties more trouble- 
some and arduous than those which fall to the lot of the 
principal music-master, In the nature of things most 
of his work must be done out of school ; for choir- 
practices, piano-lessons and the like may not interfere 
with the regular time-table. Definite results are ex- 
pected from him, however inadequate the facilities and 
opportunities for securing them ; and if he fails to secure 
the expected end, his failure is open and evident. In 
addition to his essential duties, he must see that piano 
and other lessons are given regularly, and that all boys, 
taking such lessons, spend a reasonable amount of time 
in practice. Work of this kind demands careful thought 
and arrangement, and involves, besides, much corre- 
spondence, to say nothing of the mechanical drudgery of 
music-copying. The music-master will be fortunate, if 
the hours of school-time leave him free to organise ; but 
he is often required— during some part of them at any 
rate — to teach other subjects- 

The Music School. 

In the interests of the whole school it is much to be 
recommended, that there should be definite buildings set 
apart as a music school. Such a school should contain 
at least one large room for the use of the choir and the 
orchestra, and some smaller rooms for lessons and in- 
dividual practising : no reasons need be given why the 
walls should be sound-proof. Without such a building 
it is obvious that many things must suffer. If practice- 
rooms, for instance, are not all together, it is impossible 
to keep them under proper supervision, not to mention 
the annoyance caused to others — both masters and 
boys — by practising carried on in various, and perhaps 
inconvenient, parts of the school buildings. Except in 
this connection it is not proposed to touch on individual 
teaching, which is scarcely concerned with music as it 
affects the whole school. 

The Orchestra and Cboir. 

It is highly desirable that a school of any si2e should 
have an orchestra. Orchestral playing gives pleasure 
to the performers : it is a valuable technical training, 
and it helps the poorest individual player to realise his 
usefulness to the whole body. Moreover it is well that 
the choir should learn to sing with orchestral accom- 
paniment, and that the school, as a whole, should hear 
music performed as adequately as possible. In most 
schools it will be easy to find violinists, but difficult to 
fill the other string parts, and still more so to obtain the 
necessary brass and wood- wind. But it is advisable 
that the orchestra should be self-sufficient and, as far 
as possible, independent of outside help. The writer 
once knew of a small school where the choir formed the 
nucleus of a musical society drawing its members from 
the neighbouring country-side. It made an imposing 
show at concerts, but was in no sense a school choir. 
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The choir inevitably plays the largest part in the 
music of the school. In training it, the music-master 
will do the most interesting, and perhaps the most im- 
portant part of his work ; it will probably be also the 
most arduous and, in some sense, the least satisfactory 
part. For with private pupils entirely, and to some ex- 
tent with the orchestra, he can proceed on a definite, 
educative plan ; but it is not so with the choir. Chapel 
services must be held. Psalms, Services and Anthems 
must be sung, however ignorant individual choristers 
may be. Definite instruction should be given of course ; 
but while choir-practices are held out of school, they 
must be limited in number, and the work must remain 
a compromise. 

Singing Classes. 

The remedy lies in definite instruction in vocal music 
in school hours. It would be a counsel of j>crfection to 
recommend such instruction for the whole school ; but 
all juniors should have it, and it should be imj>ossible 
for any boy to escaj>e. Boys with no ear or no voice are 
rare ; and for cases apparently hojxdess, singing is at 
least healthy, and the lesson has a definite value of its 
own. 11 such instruction is confined to juniors, it can- 
not t>e carried very far. But it can lay a solid founda- 
tion ; and if no iurther knowledge is sought in after 
life, adults, who have passed through such a course, will 
have gained a power of intelligent appreciation of music, 
which would otherwise have been impossible to them. 

The training (if a singing class will comprise instruction 
in three things, to which may be given the simple 
names of tone, tune and time. 

Voice Production. 

The first necessity for good tone is proper breathing, 
and it will be well to spend a few minutes of each lesson 
in suitable exercises. Let the class be taught to inhale 
slowly through the nose, to hold their breath without 
undue effort for a gradually lengthening period, and 
then to exhale, as slowly and quietly as possible, through 
the mouth. Such breathing exercises are very valuable, 
for, apart from all question of singing, they have a 
beneficial effect upon health. 

The next point is the question of correct production. 
If a boy be asked to sing " lah " to a given note, he will 
probably, from nervousness, produce an ugly, contracted 
sound at the back of his throat. It is the teacher's 
duty to remedy this and to keep the sound well in front. 
For this purpose slow, soft scales should be sung — not to 
11 lah," but to " oo," a sound which is naturally produced 
right in the front of the mouth. The mouth should be 
rounded in the position adopted for whistling ; and 
to avoid forcing, the scales should be sung downwards. 

The class must learn next to produce the other vowel 
sounds in the same manner. On a suitable note, F for 
instance, let them sing " oo," then gradually change 
through " oh " to " ah," keeping the sound well in front. 
If they sing " oo-woh-wah M rapidly, the sound will go 
back. The exercise must be done slowly, the " w " 
sound must be eliminated, and " oo " must merge 



through " oh " into " ah " by imperceptible degreet 
Next let them sing the five vowel sounds, " oo-ob-ah-qp- 
ee," in a similar manner. It is a good plan to do this bj 
semitones from F to A, thus ensuring that the middled 
the voice, at any rate, is properly trained. Soft singing 
should be insisted on : boys need no encouragement to 
shout, and volume will come later, unaided. 

But practice in the vowel sounds is not sufficient In 
singing, the consonants must be produced much further 
in front than in speaking. Experienced teachers know 
well that, for this reason, lessons in elocution may be i 
hindrance rather than a help. The class must be taught 
to say consonants in front just as they should be song. 
For this purpose a simple phrase, such as " God save our 
gracious King," may be taken, and the initial consonants 
produced by the speaking voice in the position natural 
for singing. If time can be found, a few minutes may 
well be spent in exercising also the tongue, lips and facial 
muscles. In small schools daily practice is advisable. 
If the whole school can be assembled, and as little as five 
minutes devoted every day to exercises in voice pro- 
duction, an astonishing improvement will very soon be 
noticed. 

Sight Singing. 

We now come to the consideration of time and tune. 
There is not space in this article to discuss at length the 
different methods known as the Sol-Fa system and the 
Staff Notation. It is claimed for the former that it 
presents a better picture of time, but tune (or pitch) is 
better represented by the Staff, which also— being the 
more common of the two— is of greater practical value 
in after life. If then, as is probable, the Staff Notation is 
used, it may still be supplemented and helped by hints 
taken from its rival. 

The notes of the scale in their relation to one another 
are easily memorised, if set to syllables or even numbers. 
Let the teacher construct on the blackboard a ladder, as 
under, carefully making clear the position of semitones— 



Doh 


8 


Te 


7 


Lah 


6 


Soh 


5 


Fa 


4 


Me 


3 


Ray 


2 


Doh 


I 



If, as is perhaps better, the syllables are used, it should 
be noted that Doh is movable, not fixed : that is to say, 
it stands for the first note of any scale and does not 
represent only the note C. Next let the teacher play or 
sing a note to serve for Doh, and teach the class to sing 
the notes, as he points to them on the ladder in any 
order. The transition from this to singing from the 
staff will be easy. Concurrently with this, instruction 
should be given in time. Simple exercises, to be sung 
on one note, can easily be constructed for practice in 
note values and rest values. It will be bettor with 
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pupils to use the terms whole note, half -note, &c,, 
ither than semibreve, minim. &c, which, however 
interesting historically, are unintelligible to children. 
The next step — the combination of time and tune — 
will be easy. It is not intended in this article to sketch 
a complete course of instruction, nor to make any re- 
aendations to guide the teacher in selecting from 
the large amount of books and music available. 

Class Music. 

Exercises in breathing, voice- product ion, time and 
tune can only occupy a small part of the allotted lesson. 
Before leaving them, it is well to add that individual 
effort is necessary, otherwise the lazy and diffident will 
simply rely on their neighbours. 

The greater part of the lesson must be devoted to 
actual singing. There is no lack of music to select 
from, and in view of the varying requirements of 
different classes it is unadvisable to offer detailed re- 
commendations. Still it is desirable that children should 
be made as familiar as possible with standard British 

>ngs. Following on these, the simpler soprano solos in 
the well-known oratorios may be drawn upon, Nor 

lumld singing in parts be neglected. Rounds are 
excellent things to begin with : there are several collec- 
tions published. When a certain facility has been 
gained, further progress may be made by a judicious 
use of the many duets, edited or specially written for 
singing classes. The duets chosen should be written for 

:ie treble voices, It is a bad plan, when altos are rare, 
tsually the case, to manufacture them, or to run 

le risk of spoiling voices for the future, by assigning the 

Ito part to boys whose voices are beginning to break. 
With the choir the difficulty must be faced and managed 
somehow ; but with singing classes there is no reason 
whatever why it should not be absolutely avoided. 
If possible, it is a good plan to devote some part of the 

igmg lesson to a subject not strictly within its scope- 
There are services and anthems to be sung in chapel : 
lie class should be made to sing the treble part, and 
should be told something about the composers. Let 
them sing Psalms and learn to point ; it is a useful exer- 
cise and, if each boy sings a verse by himself, admirable 
ccuring individual effort. Let them go through 
the cantata or the part-songs which the choir is practising 
for the forthcoming concert. These things are of great 
It does not matter very much whether the class 
the rudiments of music ; the majority will make 
use of such knowledge in after life. But it does 

itter that they should leam to listen intelligently — 

> discern what is feeble and to appreciate what is good. 

The Choice of Music generally. 

It follows that all music used in schools should be 
Ily chosen with this definite end in view. It 
often been said that nothing should be performed 
it what is well within the capacity of the performers, 
a sense this is undeniably true. The writer was once 
the only tenor in a small school choir which boasted no 
bass, & (act which did not prevent anthems like *' He 



watching over Israel " being sung in the chapel services* 
Objection was raised, and met with the statement that 
the bass notes would be played on the organ 1 Dis- 
regarding such absurdities as this, it is clear that a 
choir cannot remain in statu quo. Unless the choir* 
master is continually aiming at improvement, deteriora- 
tion is bound to come. Of course no one in his senses 
will attempt the impossible ; but it is well to be con- 
stantly striving to achieve results that are not well 
within the limits of possibility. 

Chapel services, being regular, will have the 
greatest influence on the general musical taste of the 
school, but their scope is naturally limited. Yet much 
can be done, within their limits, to familiarise choir 
and congregation with some of the best English church 
music, new and old. Organ recitals also can do some- 
thing, for voluntaries are apt to be disregarded ; there 
is much organ music of which no educated man should 
grow up in ignorance. Short musical fl half -hours/' at 
which attendance is voluntary, are very helpful. If a 
series can be arranged on a definite plan, so much the 
better* Analytical programmes would probably be 
unintelligible to the majority ; but where programmes 
are provided they should at least give dates. Per- 
formances on a larger scale — annual concerts and the 
like — will have the greatest influence on the standard and 
taste of the choir. But to listen intelligently to what 
is new demands an intellectual effort which few adults 
and fewer children are ready to make. If, however, 
the mass of the school can be more or less familiarised 
beforehand with the music that is to be performed, they 
will gain much in enjoyment of the performance itself, 
and still more in the power of discriminating taste. 
One suggestion has already been made in this direction ; 
it would be advisable also, where possible, to allow 
voluntary attendance at the final rehearsals. 

Here also, as in the case of singing classes, much 
might be said as to the choice of the actual music to be 
performed ; but it seems better on the whole to make 
no definite recommendations. It does not much matter 
what is chosen, provided only it is good. Children, 
generally speaking, are fond of music, and they have a 
surprising power of appreciating what is good, if it is 
regularly put before them. 

CONXLUSION. 

Finally, it should be said that the present article 
makes no pretence to deal fully with the subject ; many 
points have been intentionally omitted. It is written 
from a particular standpoint! having in view the circum* 
stances and requirements of a particular type of school ; 
and it frankly deals with boys' schools only. It does 
not pretend to offer instruction to experienced music- 
masters, which would be an impertinence ; but, such 
as it is, it is the outcome of fourteen years , practical 
experience. 

There was a time when systematic musical training 
was more general than it is now ; for in the days when 
England laid claim to being a musical nation it had a 
more practical value than it has at present, To-day, in 
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the multiplicity of subjects with which time-tables are 
crowded, it is impossible — it might even be undesirable 
— to give an elaborate course of musical instruction 
to any but a few. But it is possible— it should be 
imperative — that school music should definitely aim at 
promoting intelligent appreciation among all who are 
brought under its influence. For music is more than a 
pleasant amusement : it is a powerful educational force. 
It is even more than that — 

Spirit of sweetness, spirit of grace, 
Voice of the soul, soft echo of the mind of God. 



Public School Classics 



By Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S. 

We live in a time of surprises, in which nations are being 
reconstituted and the spirit of reconstruction if not of 
revolution is at work everywhere. But events such as 
have happened in the Near East are as nothing com- 
pared with the manner in which in our own country 
the pillars of society are being shaken to their very 
foundations. At Oxford recently, on the occasion of 
the meeting to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
erection of the Museum, the official abode of Science in 
the University, a most eloquent address was delivered 
by the Vice-Chancellor which was no more nor less than 
a declaration against compulsory Greek — a declaration 
which was rendered all the more remarkable as it was 
accompanied by the statement that " It is the scientific 
attitude and frame of mind, the scientific outlook on 
the world, as part of general culture, which is what is 
wanted in education and particularly in Oxford education 
to-day." 

Assembled as we were in the Sheldonian theatre, some 
of us almost expected to see the walls of the building 
fall in upon us in rebuke of such heresy — but the vener- 
able pile withstood the shock. 

Now the proprieties have been further outraged by 
Dr. Rouse, who comes forward from the sister University 
to denounce classical translation lessons as a means of 
teaching English composition. Well may we rub our 
eyes and ask — Where are we ? — in face of such a revo- 
lutionary pronouncement. 

" These construings are a horror. So far from being 
a help to English style, I am convinced they are a 
hindrance," says Dr. Rouse in his recent article in this 
journal. Being a conscientious person and having, it 
may^be supposed, Dr. Warre and others in mind, he gilds 
the pill with the delicate remark " I did not set out with 
any preconceived ideas, only with the conviction (!) that 
the education of classical schools is a sham." Magna 
est Veritas et pravalebit, although perhaps after a long 
time. 

But some of us recollect the magistral statements 
made by the then autocrat of Eton, in the Report of the 
Committee on Military Education published about 



five years ago—" that composition is admirably taught 
by translation from Latin or Greek " — " that transla- 
tion from another language is teaching English com- 
position " — " that Greek and Latin are the great 
instructors in English (Q. 3124 ; Q. 3129) : and we are 
led to ask — Is the world then so changed, that in fire 
short years such doctrine no longer passes muster ? If 
the gods are at such variance over these questions, 
what are we common mortals to think ? 

It is clear that Dr. Rouse is on the downward path- 
having escaped from the sterilising influence of a public 
school, he has been exposed to infection and is now in 
the grip of the disease of the day : the heuristic trypan- 
some is in his blood and he must suffer the consequences. 
His condition is indeed pitiable : " I have tried every 
means that promised a good result, discarding some 
lines and following out others, until I find myself, to my 
own surprise (poor, disillusioned man), quite at one with 
the best modern teachers of the day. . . . They are 
practical men, with a practical aim : mastery of the 
language and understanding of its best literature." 

If people will play with fire, it is well known they must 
expect to be burnt — those who experiment (unfortunately 
but few know how to begin) are bound to make dis- 
coveries and to lose the peace of mind of ignorance: 
it is the penalty intelligence pays. No wonder teachers 
of classics resent the intrusion of the experimental 
method into schools — its demoralising tendency is only 
too obvious ; they dare not taste its sweets ; it would 
force them to be up and doing. 

The value of the sinner that repenteth is well known, 
however. Dr. Rouse's outspoken statements should do 
much to put the study of the classical languages on a 
proper footing and to enforce attention to the fact, which 
has long been patent to those who are not teachers of 
Latin and Greek, that unless learnt as languages worth 
knowing in themselves they are of little use as school 
subjects. It is, in fact, to be hoped that ere long they 
will be taught only from this point of view ; that those 
alone will be selected to learn them who have the 
ability to master them and who can afford to give them- 
selves up to their study. If will then be possible to 
teach English properly and the vast majority of scholars 
in secondary schools will no longer be forced to spend a 
large, if not the major, proportion of their time in the 
vain endeavour to master languages absolutely without 
worth to them in the world when learnt to the extent 
and in the manner which is usual in schools. Surely it is 
possible to teach usefully much Latin and even Greek by 
giving proper attention to our own language, especially 
in the case of those who are called upon to deal with 
scientific literature. I know that the miserable smatter- 
ing of classical languages which I acquired at school was 
of no use to me — I believe it all evaporated within a 
few months of my leaving. But a few lessons uncon- 
sciously given to me by my father, who was careful in 
his choice of words in writing, together with the inspira- 
tion which I derived in the first instance from Trench's 
" Study of Words," led me at an early age to reflect on 
such matters and to become more or less critical of 
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I cannot help thinking that this is the kind of 
ng which the majority need: training, that is to 
. in the use of their own language, in which sufficient 
tion is devoted to philological considerations and to 
y form to lead them to become interested in 
iving expression in apposite terms to whatever they 
.ve to say, 

nately of late the education authorities have 

ought undue pressure on schools to teach Latin ; their 

n will have to be reversed at no distant date — the 

age boy simply cannot afford to waste time on the 

object : he so resents being forced to learn that which 

,as no meaning for him that he gains nothing directly 

nd what he learns is of little if any indirect value in 

onnection with his general literary progress. ►- 

I am referred to in the recent Report of the Classical 

ion as " always sneering at the schools for 

urning out boys who cannot express themselves," 

ith mr* it is no question of sneering— I have no hesi- 

tion in using real round swear-words when dealing 

ith the matter. My statement that much of my time 

been spent in doing what schools should have done 

for my pupils is spoken of as " of course put forward as 

argument against classical education/ 1 Of course 

is — against the kind of education that is given — which 

t Rouse declares to be a sham- — but not against 

classical education in general, except in so far that the 

time devoted to classics is so considerable that none is 

l.-tt for English. Of the many hundreds of students 

who have come under my notice, I can count those on 

my fingers who have been able, on leaving school, to 

write creditable accounts of simple work done by them 

under my instruction. As long as I can say anything, I 

shall never cease to complain of this disastrous neglect 

of duty by our schools. 

The writer who takes me to task adds — " It would be 
interesting to know how many of these pupils learned 
Latin at school. Probably most did not or were taught to 
look on it as a useless revival/' " Useless revival " is good 
— it is English mote ctassico, I suppose. As a matter of 
the great majority had learned Latin at school — 
but not English. I hand over the evidence for what it 
is worth to Dr. Rouse in support of his case. 

I am entirely with hirn in believing that " good English 
style if will be acquired by those who are led to give 
attention directly to English, not through Latin. The 
fact that a few whose bent is literary master Latin and 
also English is no proof that the study of the one in- 
volves or even promotes the mastery of the other — the 
double event is usually scored in virtue of the literary 
genius of the student. Probably, in most cases, the 
mastery of one language interferes with rather than 
that of another, 1 believe Dr. Warre has 
urnished evidence on this point, 
Wink writing this, I happen to read a notice on the 
ersion of Faust now being played at His Majesty's 
re : Dr. Rouse's argument is aptly stated in a 
tence in the article — " The bare words which have 
ch strange power in one language can very seldom 
keep they become the bare words of another." 



The boy at school, with his narrow knowledge of words 

and synonyms, as a rule, is unable to cope with the 
real difficulties of translation. 

My own experience also enables me to support Dr. 
Rouse's argument. When at about eighteen 1 matricu- 
lated in a German university, I did not know a word of 
the language. I set to work to master the grammar and 
1 read and read and read out loud, day after day— 
Marlitt's "Gold Else" and other such simple li' 
ture— practically without translating, asking only < 
sionally the meaning of a word. Being a stupidly shy 
Englishman, although I used my ears, for a long time 
I never dared to speak German : but at the ei 
about a year, suddenly, I found myself able to S] 
almost fluently, with confidence and with a creditable 
accent. 1 soon leamt to think in German. But my 
English suffered horribly and I was long oblivious of 
the split infinitive— one of the worst of literary sins 
in the eyes of the elect. 

If the reading of English were constantly practised in 
our schools, something might be done to teach English 
boys and girls to speak out clearly and in some degree 
appreciate the charms of their own language : the habit 
of reading might be acquired ; and a vast amount of 
interesting information might be brought under their 
notice, 1 would abandon the greater part of the 
present work of the schools for such practice in reading 
in order that knowledge of grammar and some apprecia- 
tion of literary style might be acquired. But teachers 
will not take the necessary trouble, At a meeting of 
teachers not long ago, at which I advocated reading, it 
was admitted that boys and girls were not taught to 
read and that it was highly desirable that they should 
learn ; but — such is the state of incapability to which 
teachers are reduced — I was assured that the difficulties 
were so great that to attempt even to teach reading was 
impossible. No wonder our schools are a failure. Mr. 
Page of Charterhouse School, who was present at the 
meeting, agreed with me that the conclusion arrived at 
was deplorable — " But what could you do ? " Why, as 
I said years ago in my Mosely Report — M Scrap the whole 
blessed academic show and start afresh." Our teachers 
of English, having no ideas to give to their pupils, as a 
rule merely require them to write essays on subjects of 
which they have no real knowledge or give futile ex- 
planations of books written for grown-up men with 
experience of the world, not for babes and sucklings, 
They are bowmen who have only bows without strings 
let alone arrows. English will not be taught in our 
schools until it is made a practical subject and taught in 
correlation with practical work — and until reading is 
practised systematically. 

To waste our time over classics and do nothing which 
is effective for English is an absolutely criminal poli 
Let us first lay a real English foundation and perhaps <>n 
this a course of French — then we can select those who 
give promise of some literary ability and, if desirable, 
em learn Latin : Dr. Rouse's method will be of in- 
finite service to these. But we need to bring pressure to 
bear on the Universities to reduce the severity of 
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-scholarship examinations : at present the standard is so 
high that little short of complete devotion to the subject 
is required of the scholar, the result being the production 
of a class of eyeless youth, without any tinge of general 
culture or any practical ability ; and such is too often 
the stuff that teachers and even our legislators are 
made of. 

II 

By The Rev. T. Nicklin, M.A. 

What is the essential end of the Latin and Greek teach- 
ing in public schools ? Agreement on the answer to 
this question is the necessary preliminary to judging 
how far that end is at present achieved, whether it is 
worth achieving, and whether it might be better 
achieved by changes or reforms. So I argued three 
months ago, and to facilitate discussion defined my 
own view that practice in oral English composition is 
the essential end of studying in our Public Schools 
the Greek and Latin classics in the original tongues. I 
contended that some masters adjusted their methods 
to this end, and asserted openly that many others had 
lost sight of it. I concluded by stating that until this 
question of the end to be sought was answered with some 
approach to unanimity, it was futile to discuss whether 
this or that change in method would be an improve- 
ment. 

Dr. Rouse's rejoinder seems to argue obscurity in my 
paper. His comments are these. First, " this, of 
■course, fails to justify the time spent in doing ' com- 
position/ " True, so far as the composition in many 
schools goes : but this is no answer to my contention. I 
did not offer to justify what is done at present— indeed I 
expressly said that some schools had lost the old tradi- 
tion. Secondly, " if English expression is to be learnt, 
it must be specially taught." If this is not again from 
the point, it must be because Dr. Rouse thinks that my 
essential end is so illusory that on its acceptance the 
knell of classical study would be rung. But from 
Cicero downwards the experience of instructors in the 
art of composition has uniformly been that paraphrase 
is seldom a wholesome exercise, and the point has 
frequently been emphasised that in translation the 
noblest thoughts may be suggested to the pupil, 
while for their expression he is free to command all 
the treasures of his own language, unhampered and 
unanticipated as he would be in paraphrasing or 
rewriting a native author. 

Next, Dr. Rouse declares that " Quintilian . . . taught 
Latin to his pupils before he asked them to translate 
Greek." I agree on this detail of method ; it is irrele- 
vant to the question. Dr. Rouse's citation of French 
and German example does not appear conclusive : the 
methods of France and Germany admit of an interpre- 
tation favourable to my contention, and in any case, 
those who have studied the classical training in those 
countries are aware that it needs a discriminating judg- 
ment Jo pronounce what deserves imitation. When my 



critic continues that " English ... can only be learnt 
... by reading or hearing read the good models," he 
exaggerates so far as to appear in opposition to the 
whole science of teaching English composition as experts 
understand it to-day. He has only to study the article 
on "The Mother Tongue" by the Editor of the 
volume (The Practice of Instruction) in which appears 
his own article on " Latin and Greek " to see that oral 
English composition modelled on the master's English 
style is a common and at the beginning a necessary 
practice. His remark that " open scholarships may be 
obtained by those who do not follow Mr. Nicklin's 
ideals " is again irrelevant : it shows that some examiners 
do not share them ; it does not show that they are not 
correct. 

Without following Dr. Rouse through every point, I 
will add that, as I understand him, while he makes the 
proper and essential aim of classical teaching something 
other than " oral English composition founded on the 
subject-matter of Greek and Latin authors," he believes 
that this end of power to translate into English from 
Latin and Greek — not to speak of the power to translate 
conversely — can be secured by his own methods. I take 
the liberty to doubt whether he means (what alone would 
be sufficient) that he is able to train pupils by the age of 
nineteen to express themselves and their own thoughts 
orally and on paper in clear and vigorous English on 
politics, ethics and literature and at the same time 
to show that their thought has been fertilised by con- 
tact with the art and literature of earlier ages. 

That the methods used with lower forms are often 
unsatisfactory is again irrelevant ; I disagree with Dr. 
Rouse, not in denying this, but in believing that his 
substitute is directed to the wrong end. It is easy so 
to correct the methods used in some quarters as to lead 
towards the end I maintain to be essential. Dr. Rouse's 
assumption that I know " only one side of the question" 
is again irrelevant to the question as to what our essen- 
tial aim should be ; his experience is only evidence that 
his methods lead, better than current methods do, to 
the end which he regards as essential. 

Only his " final point " has to do with this, and then 
he comes into the open to state that he makes it his 
" final aim to understand and to enjoy the master- 
pieces of literature." He gives no argument for assign- 
ing a palmary importance to this aim, but declares (and 
I do not deny it) that translations and " to look at the 
original with the eye " are not enough for this final 
aim. Incidentally he remarks that " imperfect scholars 
will prefer the translation, as it will give them more 
pleasure." Most public school boys will be^ and must 
be imperfect scholars. 

I contend that Dr. Rouse's methods will produce a 
moderate number of " scholars," and are suitable for 
adults who, already imbued with a love of literature, 
ethics and politics, wish to get a first-hand acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin authors, but that those methods 
on the one hand will not produce Oxford Greats men so 
successfully as does even the ordinary present method, 
and far less successfully than the true traditional method 
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does* On the other hand, they are unsuitable for the 
average boy. For they diminish his chance of reaching 
in any language the masterpieces which intra Uee him to 
ethics, politics and Literature, they diminish 1 is chance 
»f acquiring the power to discuss and to e::rress his own 
lews on such subjects, and they s -jb:.t!tute an ability 
to talk indeed in three languages, but only on the 
simple subjects which a hotel waiter or an afternoon 
i successfully can handle. 



Note by Dr. Rouse : 



Experto crede ; ant, si noa credis, 
Ante ins pice quam judicas, 



'he Teaching of Cookery 

By C. S, Bremner 

s I was being served the other day in a grocer's shop 
f Garden City, the most important housing experiment 
n systematic lines that has ever been attempted in 
reat Britain, a small girl of twelve or so entered, leading 
t r child by the hand, and addressed a disengaged 
is tan t with : " Two tins of salmon at yd* each, 
d mother says, ' Will you open them at once ? ' " 
the salesman executed the order I observed it was 
oon f and took note of the small girl. She was not 
>king, but pallid, especially the lips; when she 
spoke to the sister, she showed several decayed teeth, 
covered with tartar. A wisp of thin neglected hair, the 
lustreless kind that usually adorns the heads of ill- 
nourished people, was tied with a soiled sky-blue ribbon 
as a tribute to aestheticism. Intelligent and alert, if 
the shopman had overcharged her a halfpenny she 
would instantly have pointed out the " inadvertence/' 
She paid her fourteenpence, handled her opened tins as 
an expert, and made off home, whither I mentally followed 
ben The two tins of innutritious and expensive salmon 
were the main dish at the workman's dinner-table, 
accompanied by white bread, butter or margarine, the 
whole washed down by that coarse Indian tea which 
plays an important part in acidifying the blood, in in- 
creasing the great army of the underfed and ill-nourished. 
A few days later I learned that a large girls' club, housed 
near Howard Hall, could not beat up enough recruits 
to start a cookery class. Yet a millinery class for the 
creation of top-heavy, gaudy, gigantic hats, trimmed 
with satin that resembles paper, silk-like cotton, tawdry 
artificial flowers, feathers stuck on end like the head- 
dress of a Sioux Indian, was a brilliant success. Letch- 
worth is no worse hi respect of the omission of cookery 
a branch of household duties than other places, it is 
lercly an illustration of what those who are acquainted 
th working people's ways see in every large city, 
ut in Letch worth there is no cottage built since the 
was founded, in 1903, that does not possess a scullery 
sink, water, together with a bath and a cooking- 
stove. There are hundreds and thousands of people 



housed in our great cities in one or two rooms who do 
not possess any of these conveniences, and for whom a 
decently cooked dinner of meat or soup, vegetables and 
pudding is outside the bounds of the possible. 

Even in the north country, where it is generally con- 
ceded people are of finer physique than in the south, 
there is far too little attention paid to cooking, " As 
a man thinketh, so is he " is the dictum of the psy- 
chologist. Of course it is true ; yet I should like to see 
over every working-class chimney-piece in the kitchen, 
at a level where the housewife's eye could never miss it : 
" As a man eateth, so is he/' Even the north country* 
woman is far too ready to spend her morning cleaning 
the house, and only forty minutes before her husband's 
arrival for dinner, to push the everlasting potatoes and 
frying-pan on the fire. 

Now ever since 1875 cookery has been taught in s 
of the elementary schools of this country, and si 
far too slowly, cookery centres or housewifery cd 
have been evolved. In these last, girls learn not only 
to cook but to do laundry work and keep in ord 
workman's model cottage of three rooms. The Board 
of Education has grown more exacting with the lapse of 
time, requiring various improvements. As one result of 
the important changes that were effected in the Code 
of 1906 the number of women inspectors was largely 
increased and a systematic inspection of the cookery 
instruction given in the public elementary schools of 
the country was arranged for. One woman inspe 
was sent into every division of the country into which 
England and Wales are divided for the purposes of 
inspection. As the divisions are large, all the cookery 
centres were not inspected, and the report, therefore, 
is not exhaustive. But the ladies did their work 
thoroughly. They returned after their Pauline visitation 
and told their chief, Miss M. A. Lawrence, what things 
they had seen and heard. With perfect candour and 
in good faith she has set it all down in a little blue-book 
to be obtained for the modest sum of twopence. For 
this, all concerned deserve our thanks. Now we know 
where we are, and so does Sir Robert Morant. So long 
as England is served by mtn and women who will tell 
her the precise truth, so long is improvement possible 
if only we arise and do differently. It is to be hoped 
that our fortitude in hearing and bearing the truth is 
not attributable to a deaf ear, to indifference and 
ignorance of how matters stand. Sir Robert Morant 
prefaces the report with a sixteen-page memorandum 
in which occurs the notable passage: "The very bad 
state of things, in many places, that is revealed in the 
Special Report will fully justify in the minds of the 
readers the somewhat drastic changes which the Board 
have found it necessary to insist upon in order to pre- 
vent a continuance of what has in many cases been a 
serious waste of public money and a futile waste of 
time and teaching power, upon lines that made it aJ 
impossible for the children to obtain any practical 
benefits from the so-called Instruction in Cookery to 
which they were submitted." 

Sir Robert attributes the failure in teaching the 
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subject properly to too large classes, to insufficiently unsystematic methods. In Wales the teachers main- 
qualified teachers (many of whom possess local dip- tain that the children will not eat solid dishes as they 
lomas of no real value), to the lack of cookery practice, prefer tinned meats and tea. Most probably a band 
to separation of the theory and practice lessons by of capable teachers, backed by equally capable and 
three or even four weeks, to the fact that children are conscientious local authorities, would cure such a 
often too young to profit by the instruction provided. depraved taste within a month. One cannot forbear 

Much may be hoped from the changes introduced by the obvious reflection that teachers, missionaries and 

the Regulations of 1906. Chief amongst them is the clergy exist, for the most part, to create a demand 

systematic inspection, not only of cookery centres at for what they have to supply. 

schools but of the training colleges in domestic subjects. I recently took the opportunity of visiting three 

A lady is specially assigned to each of the inspectional housewifery centres. In one case the children were 

divisions already alluded to ; but to our mind, once in learning to iron ; the teacher was able, and gave reasons 

three years, perhaps oftener, reduces inspection to the for every step taken. At the second centre the pupils 

mere name of the thing. The numbers of a class are were all bread-making; each girl had baked a small 

no longer to be made up in haphazard fashion, the loaf. The third was a London centre where the teachers 

pupil joining at the seventh or any lesson of a course ; to work from the printed syllabus of the L.C.C., a copy of 

secure efficiency the Government grant is to be paid for which was given me. The syllabus covers three years, 

the course as a unit, not for the child. No class is to and the class of sixteen girls had reached Lesson X. of 

exceed eighteen in number and the demonstration and the second year. Four of the girls were small children 

practice lesson, which really ought to be on the same of ten (the children are all of standard v. ; any other 

day, are never to be separated by more than eight days, arrangement spoils school order) and some had never 

Left to the unaided devices of their own imagination, done the first year's course. All save two monitresses 

surely few people could have guessed that there are who played the part of scullery-maids were making a 

local authorities in England so unable to understand good dinner consisting of a boiled or steamed meat 

the necessity of teaching cookery properly that they pudding, potatoes, vegetable marrow, sago-mould and 

require the expense of providing raw material for stewed apples. The cost of each dinner for six people 

cookery practice to be met by sale of the cooked food was is. 3^., a sum which contrasts favourably with 

at the close of a lesson. In one case children were the cost of two tins of salmon. In answer to my 

found out in the street trying to sell these wares ! This question, one or two girls had occasionally cooked the 

forms an admirable pendant to that other folly of male whole of the home dinner on washing-day, others had 

architects who, in disposing of the kitchen fitments, undertaken separate items. The teacher was alert and 

place the sink at the left hand and the draining-board capable, the children interested and attentive, 
at the fight. Nevertheless a considerable number of head teachers 

We know that the taste of our working classes in and other responsible persons hold that children of ten 

cooked food is deplorable. The demand is for pastry, or eleven are too young to profit as much as they might 

buns, cakes and toffee, and it is melancholy to read by courses of domestic economy ; the leaving age at 

that women who were engaged to teach cookery made public elementary schools is fourteen, and this seems 

these gastronomic banes because they could easily sell a far more reasonable age for girls to take up such 

them. If the local authority was stupid and niggardly, courses. The L.C.C. recognises this and offers 500 

teachers who have so ill comprehended their duty free scholarships, lasting one year and including two 

towards the children, the parents and the Board of excellent meals daily, to girls leaving elementary schools. 

Education cannot be absolved from blame. If all the They work at the polytechnics and other domestic 

bun-, cake- and sweet-shops of Britain could be sunk to economy centres. As many thousands of girls leave 

the bottom of the German Ocean by the wafting of a the London elementary schools every year, their edii- 

magician's wand, the digestion of " these poor nations," cation " finished," it is evident that the attempt to 

as Cromwell styled our people, would be greatly benefited, improve home cookery by the scholarship ladder only 

It is evident that neither local authorities nor the teachers reaches a fraction of the population of London. There 

of cookery have understood that the right teaching remain the evening continuation schools which up to 

of this subject is an important part of a mission aiming the present are deprived of the powerful lever of com- 

at the arrest of that physical deterioration which is far pulsion. Domestic economy classes suffer, like others, 

too evident among certain sections of the community, from non-attendance and irregular attendance. An 

The teaching was also not sufficiently well adapted official of the L.C.C. Education Department furnished 

to the kind of home from which many children come ; me with these figures, which prove that cookery is not 

it was unpractical. popular : 

The women inspectors have specially named Hornsey, Evening Continuation Schools. 

Nottingham (borough), parts of Essex, Surrey and Lan- NcofPupOj. 

cashire, Leeds, Bradford, and one or two other places as Dressmaking 12,028 

deserving praise for the way in which cookery is taught ; Millinery 8,494 

the L.C.C. is, on the whole, satisfactory. South Wales First Aid (boys included) . . . 8,258 
is distinguished by special condemnation for slipshod, Cookery . . . . . . 7,537 







of the fact that the subject cannot be called a 

opular one, the provision in the Code of 1901, allowing 

ookery grants to be paid for boys over twelve iD seaport 

owns it might, indeed, be extended to boys in 

any town who are willing to learn. We humbly venture, 

through the medium of School, to offer the Board of 

Education a few hints that may or may not prove 

useful : 

(i) The school leaving age is bound to be raised ere 
long. Girls of fourteen should be compelled to 
throe months' course in domestic economy, 
king the whole time at the subject, or a six months' 
working half-time, during the last year of school 
life, whether that year be fourteen to fifteen or thirteen 
to fourteen. To avoid weariness and monotony, ele- 
mentary chemistry (especially as applied to cookery), 
hygiene, temperance instruction, infant management 
and related subjects could be added to the time-table, 

(2) Girls often leave the elementary schools the very 
day they are fourteeen. As this causes disorganisation 
of the classes, the case seems to call for an Order in 
Council compelling all school children to finish the term 
they have begun, and in which their birthday falls. 
In view of slack trade, unemployment and the steady 
demand that always exists for youthful, cheap labour, 
this change is far from being unreasonable, 

(3) We are now to have exhaustive, rigorous medical 
inspection of the children in elementary schools. Some 
say it is too much so, and hold that as long as housing, 
ventilation, cookery and cleanliness remain at their 
present low level, nothing much will be gained by this 
minute inspection. But the medical officer, pointing 
out to the teacher of cookery or hygiene the evil effects 
of underfeeding, which are written only too plainly in 
the blood, bones and tissues of many of our children, 
might render the practical service of imprinting on the 
teacher's mind that cookery and physique are correlated. 
To some extent, limited it is true, they stand in the 
relation of cause and effect. 

(4) We seem to have reached a point in our evolution 
where the teaching of cookery may well become com- 
pulsory for girls and where it should be greatly en- 
couraged among boys. The time for cookery might be 
taken from sewing, a subject whose merits are greatly 
overrated and of inferior importance to cookery. 

The first lesson or two in cookery should always 
be devoted by the teacher, in schools where hygiene or 
elementary care of health is not studied, to a brief study 
of the blood (" for the blood is the life M ), its function 
in building the body, in providing the substances for 
hair, nails, teeth* tears, saliva, digestive fluids. It is 
perfectly evident, from a perusal of Miss Lawrence's 
Report, that the teachers themselves have not com- 
prehended the why and the wherefore of rational 
cookery. It will not do to take for granted any longer 
that all the teachers understand the relation between 
the art of cookery and the science of building healthy 

(6) The Board of Education might do well to pre- 
pare a leaflet for the use of local authorities and teachers 




of cookery stating very plainly what is the real aim of 
cookery instruction and requesting the co-operation 
of both in a matter that is of national importance. 
Authorities should be advised to invite the help and 
advice of capable women as elected or co-opted members, 
or of women who will accept the post of school manager, 
and especially take under their care the teaching and 
inspection of cookery classes* A little personal solicita- 
tion might induce district visitors, Bible-women and 
missionaries to interest themselves in the subject ; 
managers could urge missionaries to dwell on its 
importance in their visits to mothers, and to inquire 
whether the girls who have studied cookery at school 
might not be allowed to apply the lessons in the home. 
Much benefit is lost by the failure to suggest to 
mothers that what is learned can be applied. It is 
somewhat invidious at the present moment to sug- 
gest that a Government department should exert it- 
self to seek the co-operation of women, asking for 
services which obtain no pecuniary reward, when at 
the moment of writing a lady who has served for 
years on the School Board of Manchester lies in 
prison for using certain means to induce the Govern- 
ment to recognise the citizenship of women, a measure 
to which a majority of the present House of Commons 
are pledged* She may have been mistaken ; yet it 
is certain that Government requires the services of 
women to make many of its enactments and minute 
regulations successful. The writer knows the need for 
women's services to the State, but feels it to be almost 
effrontery to ask for such gratuitous service so long as 
the State refuses to acknowledge the citizenship of an 
entire sex. 



Farm Institutes 

By J. C. Medd, M.A, 

Some doubt appears to exist as to the precise function 
of the Farm Institutes recommended by the Depart- 
mental Committee on Agricultural Education. At present 
there is a lamentable dearth of facilities for the systematic 
training of those for whom a college course is unnecessary 
or too expensive. The development of small holdings 
has made it increasingly important to fill this gap. As 
was pointed out by Lord Onslow's Committee, the 
institutions now subsidised by the Board of Agriculture 
are designed rather for land agents, and extensive 
farmers here or in the colonies, than for small holders. 
And his Committee were of opinion that, if further 
funds are placed at the disposal of the Board for edu- 
cational purposes, part at least should be devoted to 
the provision of adequate opportunities for the technical 
instruction of those cultivating the land upon a moderate 
scale, and of means whereby they may acquire the 
requisite information in their own localities. The 
Farm Institute is intended to meet this need. Primarily 
it would serve as the head -quarters of the itinerant 
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teachers in each" county. It is through such teachers 
that those actually engaged in farming or gardening 
can be most effectually reached and influenced. These 
teachers do not require high scientific attainments so 
much as a thoroughly practical knowledge of their 
subjects, and if their skill is to be maintained they 
must be connected with some institution where on a 
farm or in a garden they may be in constant touch with 
practice. In those districts where there is no suitable 
institution with which the instructors can be associated 
the Farm Institute would be the appropriate centre. 
Through it the work of all the itinerant teachers might 
be effectively co-ordinated. The idea is no new one. 
It was suggested in a Report to the Board by one of 
their inspectors as long ago as 1889. 

Some land is essential for regular demonstrations in 
improved methods of cultivation, but it is undesirable 
to attempt to manage it as an ordinary farm. It is 
questionable whether a farm and an educational estab- 
lishment under the same direction are economically 
possible. If attention be concentrated on the farm with 
a view to making it pay, the educational side is likely 
to suffer ; on the other hand, if education be the first 
consideration, the farm cannot be conducted with due 
regard to its purely business aspects. The art of farming 
itself can only be learned on a farm where commercial 
interests and requirements are supreme. Those, more- 
over, for whose benefit the Institute is organised, will 
have gained experience of manual processes at home. 
What they want to be taught are the scientific principles 
ancillary to agriculture. During the winter months the 
buildings and staff of the Institute should be available 
for winter schools, the organisation of which was de- 
scribed in School for August 1904. The majority of 
those who become farmers in England and Wales leave 
school between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, and these 
schools afford the best solution 6f the problem of their 
future instruction. They have proved eminently success- 
ful in Holland. Courses lasting from November till April 
are provided at the forty-three agricultural schools in 
Denmark. In some parts of Germany they are very 
popular, Prussia alone having 148. Sixteen is thought 
to be the most favourable age for entering a winter 
school after a lad has had at least two years on a farm. 
Only pupils possessing some practical knowledge of 
agriculture or horticulture ought to be admitted, and 
it is advisable to hold a simple entrance examination 
to test the capacity to profit by the instruction. The 
full course should comprise two sessions of from sixteen 
to twenty weeks each, and at the end of the first session 
the pupils should be examined to weed out those who 
fail to make satisfactory progress. No hard and fast 
regulations should be imposed : each school should be 
allowed to formulate a scheme in accordance with local 
conditions. During the summer, classes in dairying 
and other subjects appropriate to the season would be 
arranged at the Institute. Throughout the year the 
farm or garden, which ought to be typical of the district, 
would furnish object-lessons in the most profitable 
treatment of local soils, the best varieties of crops, 



approved methods of pruning and remedies against 
common pests and diseases. 

Three institutions are already in operation which to 
some extent resemble the proposed Institute and might 
easily be developed upon the lines suggested. The 
Hampshire School Farm at Basing seems particularly 
suited to the purpose. It was started in 1889. The 
winter course lasts from October 1 to the end of March, 
and certificates are awarded after an examination 
conducted by Reading College. A few students return 
for a second course, but the sacrifice of the wages that 
would otherwise be earned presents a difficulty. The 
programme includes chemistry, physics, botany and 
book-keeping, together with considerable manual labour. 
There is a slight difference of opinion as to the wisdom 
or necessity of giving the pupils so much farm work, 
but the results apparently justify it. Farmers were at 
first inclined to be somewhat antagonistic to the school. 
Their confidence has now been won. The parents of 
nearly all the students are directly connected with the 
land. Of the 268 who attended from 1900 to 1907, only 
fifty-eight had had no previous association with farm- 
ing. In the summer, short courses are held in dairying, 
horticulture, nature-study, cooking, laundry work and 
household management. The domestic economy classes 
are especially valuable for girls wishing to many 
farmers. The capital expenditure amounted to about 
£1090, including about £640 for stocking the seventy- 
one acres comprised in the farm. The annual cost of 
maintenance is about £1600 ; towards this the Board 
of Agriculture makes a grant of £100, fees and sale of 
produce come to about £850, and the balance of £650 
is defrayed by the county. 

Cumberland expends almost exactly the same sum 
annually upon the Farm School at Newton Rigg, and 
Westmorland contributes from £100 to £150. The 
school was opened in 1897, when a farm of 116 acres 
near Penrith was purchased. The total capital ex- 
penditure amounted to £9582 ; towards this West- 
morland gave £300, which is being repaid at the rate 
of £50 per annum, as that county prefers not to 
own any part of the farm (at Basing the land is rented 
a * £75 a year). The cost of maintenance is about 
£1800 ; the receipts from fees are about £40 and from the 
farm about £875, and the Board of Agriculture makes 
a grant of £100. The winter course lasts sixteen 
weeks. The age for admission is fifteen. Lads are not 
encouraged to go straight from school : it is better for 
them to have had two years on a farm first. Mr. 
Lawrence, manager of the school, states that, " While 
the lads get a good deal of practice, that is not the 
object of the place. It is to give them scientific know- 
ledge such as will help them in farming. We do not 
pretend to teach them ploughing or what they can 
learn better at home. We endeavour to give farm 
science to those who would never get it in any other 
way." In the summer, courses in dairying, poultry- 
dressing, calf-rearing and the feeding of dairy cows are 
arranged for farmers' daughters and others. Special 
interest attaches to the Agricultural Institute at Ridg- 
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mont because its present constitution is the direct 
outcome of experiments in other directions. It was 
originally intended as a farm school for labourers' sons, 
but failed to attract them. The labourers could not 
afford to lose what the lads might earn. Now the school 
is a central institution with courses of five weeks each 
in winter for farmers' sons, and of five weeks each in 
summer for women. Since 1902, when the present 
scheme came into operation, seventy-seven men and 
seventy-two women had attended the courses up to 
last year, the average age in both cases being from 
eighteen to twenty. The capital expenditure was £3000, 
exclusive of what the Duke of Bedford paid for the 
adaptation of the buildings. The cost of maintenance, 
including external work, is about £1140 a year : fees 
bring in about £188, the farm about £200 and the 
Board of Agriculture's grant is £100. The balance is 
defrayed by the Bedfordshire County Council and the 
financial position is not without anxiety. The farm 
of 270 acres is held from the Duke at a peppercorn rent 
of £1 per annum. 

From the above figures it is clear that hardly any 
single county can to-day incur the expense of establishing 
and maintaining a Farm Institute. Two or three 
counties must combine, and much larger assistance 
from the central authority is indispensable. 



League of the Empire 



The announcement is made of the impending resig- 
nation of Dr. Charles Eliot, who for forty years has 
controlled the destinies of Harvard University. In 
this connection attention may be drawn to an article 
in the November number of the Contemporary Review. 
The policy of President Eliot, says the writer, " has 
been to cut away the ties of sentiment with old New 
England, to link Harvard with as many phases of 
American life and as many sections of the country as 
possible, and in general to sacrifice culture to efficiency." 
The whole article is somewhat critical in its tone and 
some doubt may be felt as to the accuracy of the writer's 
facts if the opening sentence is a fair criterion, for it 
would appear that Mr. Van Wyck Brooks knows neither 
the place nor date of Harvard's birth. He contends 
that the atmosphere and course of study in the University 
have had an individualising tendency. " It produces 
subsequently among Harvard graduates a very large 
class of men whose education consists almost wholly of 
pseudo-culture, a touch-and-go familiarity with the 
surface of history, letters, philosophy and art, which 
is charming at dinner or tea, but quite ineffectual 
during the long solitary hours, when a man builds up 
his character in accordance with ideals which education 
ought to bring." No doubt a new president will make 
some changes, and speculation is rife as to Dr. Eliot's 
successor. If it should be Professor A. Lawrence 
Lowell, as has been suggested, then Englishmen are 
assured that the position will be occupied by one who 
has shown himself to be the possessor of a remarkable 
knowledge and insight into the institutions which 
administer " The Government of England." 



Lord Meath Empire Day Challenge Cups and Prizes. 
Essay Competition for Empire Day, 1909. 

The following are the subjects and conditions for the 
Essay Competition inter all Secondary Schools and inter 
all Primary Schools of the Empire for Empire Day, 1909. 

(a) Secondary Schools. — Subject : " Here and here has. 
England helped me ; how can I help England, say 1 '" 
— (Browning). 

Conditions (Secondary Schools). — A silver Challenge Cup, 
value £10 ios., presented by the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Meath, K.P., to be held by the school, and a personal prize 
of £5 55., given by the League of the Empire, is offered for 
competition inter all Secondary Schools of the Empire, 
for an Empire Day essay not exceeding 2000 words .. 
Age limit: fourteen to eighteen years. 

(b) Primary Schools. — Alternative Subjects : (1) State 
the advantages and disadvantages of living in a new 
country. 

(2) State the advantages and disadvantages of living in 
an old country. 

(3) Describe your favourite out-of-door amusement. 
Conditions (Primary Schools). — A silver Challenge 

Cup, value £10 10$., presented by the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Meath, K.P., and a personal prize of £3 35., given by 
the League of the Empire, is offered for competition^ 
inter all Elementary Schools of the Empire, for an Empire 
Day essay not exceeding 1000 words. Age limit : fourteen 
years. 

The essays must first be judged in the schools and 
afterwards by the authorities kindly co-operating with the 
League in the different countries of the Empire. The 
essays which are entered for the final judging in London 
must reach the central office by March 1 next. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the League of the 
Empire, Caxton Hall, Westminster. 



Royal College of Science. — The first annual dinner 
of old students of the Royal College of Science is to be 
held at the Criterion Restaurant on December 9. Mr. H. 
G. Wells (1884-87), who was the first editor of the College 
Magazine, will preside, and the guests will include Mr. 
Arthur A eland, Sir Francis Mowatt, Mr. Grant Ogilvie, 
Dr. Bovey, Dr. Miers, and Professors Tilden and Judd. 
Tickets may be obtained from Mr. T. LI. Humberstone„ 
Hon. Secretary of the Dinner Committee, 3 Selwood Place,. 
London, S.W. It is expected that the dinner will lead to- 
the formation of an Association of Old Students of the 
College. 

The annual meetings of the Incorporated Association of 
Assistant Masters will be held on January 6, 7 and 8„ 
1909, at St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. The 
Council will meet on the first two days, and the general 
meeting of members will be held on the third day. The 
annual dinner of the Association will be held at Pagani's. 
Restaurant, Great Portland Street, W. f on the evening oi 
Thursday, January 7 
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Our Schools 

XXXV. Dover College 

Of all orders of monks, the Benedictines cultivated 
with most assiduity arts and letters. At Dover, 
in the twelfth century, a Benedictine * foundation 
occupied a Priory in the hollow beneath the castle. 
For patron saint they took St. Martin of Tours, of 
whom it was written, " What particularly dis- 
tinguished St. Martin was sweet, serious, unfailing 
serenity " ; and Ruskin has added, " St. Martin 
teases nobody, spends not a breath in unpleasant 
•exhortation, understands by Christ's first lesson 
to himself that undipped people may be as good 
as dipped if their hearts are clean. . . ." 

This body of monks, who had invoked upon 
themselves the spirit of St. Martin, continued to 
the time of the Dissolution. Thereafter, for nearly 
three and a half centuries, there was silence. Yet 
it must be that, in some way, places and buildings 
•of themselves become transfused with real spiritual 
influences, for the school so lately built into the 
ruins seems to have drawn in, as if the actual stones 
exhaled it, the spirit of the old foundation ; a new 
body of men has taken up the broken threads of 

• The Priory was originally upon an Augustinian foundation, 
-which, alter thirty years, was altered to Benedictine, 



the Benedictines' task, and continued the fabric of 
unobtrusive culture. One cannot help feeling that 
" memory " and " association " are words which do 
not take the full measure of influences which have 
formed the school and endued it with a personality 
of remarkable definition. 

As one would expect of St. Martin's College, the 
place takes you by its modest charm and serenity 
of aspect. It is modest because it lies a step or so 
away from the main streets, which certainly give 
no hint that they keep hidden behind them any- 
thing of charm or serenity. The serenity depends 
largely upon the disposition and the quiet colour- 
scheme of the buildings old and new, half withheld 
behind trees that ring round the broad ancierlt 
Close. Behind, to the east, soars the acropolis, 
crowned with its Norman keep and Roman pharos, 
veiled in luminous mists. Truly Dover has no less 
right than any public school to inscribe upon her 
gates that here " our young men, dwelling as it 
were in a healthful region, may drink in good from 
every quarter, whence any emanation from noble 
works may strike upon their eye or ear, like a gale 
wafting health from salubrious lands, and win them 
imperceptibly, from their earliest childhood, into 
resemblance, love and harmony with the true 
beauty of reason." 

There are yet standing of the original buildings 
the great Refectory (now used as a Big School and 
concert-room), the Gatehouse and the Guesten 
House (now the Chapel). The last is of the Transi- 
tional Norman-Early-English period, the time when 
our builders were cautiously feeling their way from 
the Romanesque ideal of massive strength to the 
sublime grace of Gothic. The Guesten House was, 
after the Dissolution, used for a long time as a barn 
and cart-shed, thus justifying its existence in the 
eyes of men who left the Minster to go to rack and 
ruin and finally used the buildings of the Priory 
as a stone-quarry. It needed little adaptation to 
its present purpose : an apse was added at the east 
end, a vestry on the north side, and later the tower 
at the south-west corner was raised some feet to 
receive a clock and chapel bell. 

The walls are characteristic — the vastness of the 
pure Norman is not abandoned, and yet the but- 
tresses have grown into something more than the 
mere strips they are on the refectory walls. On 
the other hand, the refectory (1132) is purely 
Norman, of noble proportions, more beautiful 
inside than out, by reason of the arcading of round- 
headed arches which surround the interior. On 
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the remains of an early fresco, 

ting the Last Supper. In this the nimbi 

of fourteen heads can easily be traced, the metal 

5 — like those seen in the icons of the Eastern 

— having been embedded in the plaster, 

where the form is still left. The number is 

unusual, and is due to the presence at the North 

end of one, smaller than the rest, representing 

he Blessed Virgin. This is the oldest monastic 

efectory in England which is now covered by a 

t So, at least, says Mr. Adam, Old Dovorian 

id keen investigator of the history of the old 

[fit is true that there were never more than 

teen monks on this foundation, the dimensions 

f the building, about 100 ft. by 30 ft, are striking. 

t would be unkind to suggest that they needed 

long spoons for supper, On the south side of the 

factory are a few fragments of the Cloister, The 

loister Garth is now a gravel playground. Midway 

long its northern side, built into the wall of the 

fectory, is the lavatory of the monks — an Early 

glish triplet of arched recesses. Nearly all the 

nry of the school, ancient and modern, is of flint 

cobbles with ashlar dressings. The old work is of 

extraordinary solidity : the cobbles are buried in a 

mortar that has grown as hard as they, so that the 

hole time-worn masses are more like rocks than 

e work of men's hands. Forming a north wing 

the refectory is the New School, containing 

greater number of the class-rooms. The other 

uiJdings which stand on the circumference of the 

lose are as follows : Starting from the refectory 

moving with the clock hands, you leave on your 

and away from the circular path St. Martin's 

House, a building wholly modern and the first in 

date of the boarding-houses. It stands partly upon 

the site of the south transept of the Priory church. 

I Of that church no trace now remains visible 
save part of the foundations of the south-west 
corner of the nave. At one time or another, 
however, enough has been laid bare to indicate the 
dimensions of the original, and to kindle the imagi- 
nation with the picture of a miniature Durham — 
for we know that Archbishop Corbeuil, who built 
15 chaplain to Ralph Flambard. It was 286 ft. 
Hg and very nearly twice as broad and as high 
the refectory itself. 

The Gate House comes next in order* It is of 

twelfth or early thirteenth century. The 

in or " state " entrance to the college still leads 

wn from the Folkestone road and debouches from 

the old archway on to the Close. The two 



windows, filled with early geometrical tracery, light 
the school library. Between the Gate House and 
the next building, the Priory House, are the Eton 
Fives Courts. 

The Priory House is again entirely modern, but 
conceived, like nearly all our modern buildings, in 
harmony with the old. Then come the workshop 
and dark-rooms, the gymnasium (with armoury and 
kit-room on the ground floor), the chapel and finally 
the School House, the largest of the boarding-houses. 
If you clamour for laboratories and belong to that 
class of public which most delights to see its young 
measuring potato skins and manufacturing com- 
pounds of most ungodly savour, you must pass 
between the chapel and the gymnasium, and climb 
to M Upper Ground." The laboratory stands at 
one end of this, at the other is the sanatorium. In 
between is a space where practice at the nets is 
held in summer. On your way to Upper Ground 
you will have got a peep of old ruins in the school- 
house garden, wrapped in ivy and holding in their 
arms brief vivid flowers. It is not absolutely certain 
of what part of the Priory these are the ruins. The 
bakehouse may have been here, for Upper Ground 
was called Baker's Close. The modern school-house 
stands on the site of the Curia or " White Chamber, " 
where royalty were entertained. Here lay King 
Stephen once, while the last moments of his weak 
impulsive life were ministered to by the prior, 
Hugh of Caen. 

Thus, adding the Lodge with its tuck-shop, we 
have completed the list of buildings on or about 
the Close. Just outside the eastern entrance gates 
in Effingham Crescent stands the Crescent House, 
which is the day-boys' rendez-vous. 

This is not the appropriate place in which to 
dwell at length upon the general constitution of the 
college. The government is as usual vested in a 
council ; there is a president (the Prince of Wales) 
and a visitor (Lord Brassey, Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports). It may be mentioned that the 
ceremony for installing the Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports has been held in the College Close on 
four occasions during the last sixteen years. All 
the mediaeval ritual is preserved and ought to help 
the boys who witness it to realise the links which 
connect them and their college and this town with 
the past. Part of the ceremonial formula pronounced 
by the Lord Warden elect runs as follows : *' I have 
thought it necessary to notify you by these presents 
that I propose and am resolved by God's grace to 
be at his Majesty's Castle of Dover upon . . . [such 
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and such a date] . . . and thence to proceed to the 
ancient Priory of St. Martin, then and there to hold a 
Grand Court of Shepway . . . and there to take upon 
myself the duties of the said office " (i.e., of Lord 
Warden). The Court of Shepway could condemn 
felons to throw themselves from Shakespeare's Cliff. 
That privilege has since been discontinued. 

From what was said of St. Martin's spirit abiding 
on the place no correct inference could be drawn 
as to the outward behaviour of the boys. They 
do not, for instance, go about with downcast eyes, 
aping the violet, nor spend their youth in learning 
plain-song or illuminating hagiographical manu- 
scripts or composing symbolical bestiaries. St. 
Martin was gentle and modest, but not glum. One 
need not pause at Ruskin's statement, that " he 
is the patron of all honest drinking," except to 
italicise " honest " ; but we can remember that 
" the stuffing of your Martinmas goose is fragrant 
in his nostrils, and sacred to him the last rays of 
departing summer." It is probable that even the 
pupils who five hundred years ago attended the 
clerical school, which this, like all other monasteries, 
once kept, did not differ beyond recognition from 
the modern school-boy. You can picture them 
shivering by candlelight at five o'clock on a February 
morning and supposed at work on " Quastio 
subtilissima : utrum Chimaera, in vacuo bombinans, 
possit comedere secundas intentiones" or the 
" Maneries Ramonandi Fournellos," but really 
engaged like Fra Lippo Lippi : 

I drew men's faces on my copy-books, 
Scrawled them within the antiphonary's marge, 
Joined arms and legs to the long music-notes, 
Found nose and eyes and chin for A's and B's, 
And made a string of pictures of the world 
Betwixt the ins and outs of verb and noun. . . . 

The school is grouped into four houses — three 
boarding-houses and a day-boy house. An interest- 
ing feature of the boarding-houses is that each boy 
has a room to himself. The ordinary activities of 
a public school complete our days. First as regards 
study. The position of the class-rooms has been 
indicated in our itinerarium above ; they differ 
in one respect from most public school class-rooms 
in that the walls are not decorated with a wildly 
heterogeneous collection of maps, pictures and 
plaster casts : each class-room has running round 
the wall at eye-level a homogeneous collection of 
engravings or photographs : one class-room has 
illustrations of English cathedrals, another of Greek 
sculpture, another of Old Masters, and so forth. 



Though our list of classical honours is'by no means 
blank, and a respectable contingent of Old Dovorians 
illumines either university, yet St. Martin was a 
military saint, and it is natural that the chief 
intellectual honours of the college should have been 
won in Woolwich and Sandhurst examinations. 
Following on from this to out-of-school institutions, j 
one attends first to the Officers' Training Corps. 
There is a hostelry in Warwickshire whose proudest 
boast, blazoned in golden letters on its broad 
frontage, runs " Here did neither Queen Elizabeth 
ever sleep, nor Charles II. hide after the battle of 
Worcester." In the same spirit might the college 
print large upon its prospectus that it is not one 
of the hundred schools in England each of which 
was the first to organise a rifle corps. The corps 
here was founded during the Boer War. It is now 
a rare exception for a boy not to be a member. 
All take the business seriously. The shooting VIII. 
carried off the Ashburton Shield in 1906, and the 
Cadets' Trophy was won in 1908. 

The orthodox games are played on orthodox lines. 
We use Rugby football. One innovation has won 
the approval of all the athletes in the college. 
Only two " pots " are awarded in connection with 
the sports — the House Cup and the Victor Ludorum 
Cup. Winners of single events do not, as at most 
sports, stagger off the field under a load of cameras, 
binoculars, biscuiteers, goblets, carriage clocks, &c. 
— they gain a medal. As before mentioned, the 
fives courts (Eton and Rugby also) are part of the 
group round the Close, and the old Cloister Garth 
has been converted into a gravel playground — a 
" kickabout " ground. On the lawn of the Close, 
tennis goes on in summer. The playing-fields and 
cricket pavilion, however, are half a mile up the 
Folkestone Road : above them rises something 
like a kopje (Plumpudding Hill), a warning not 
unhealthy nor disregarded. On your way to the 
playing-fields you will have passed the Junior School, 
a department organised in 1893 under the same 
government as the college. 

This account would be seriously incomplete if 
no mention were made of the flourishing condition 
of music in our midst. Music as an educational 
power has not yet come into her inheritance because 
of public opinion and lack of insight. But Dover is 
among the few schools that seriously recognise 
music as an influence for culture and have proved 
for themselves that boys as willingly listen to a 
Haydn symphony, a song of Schubert's, a trio of 
Mendelssohn's as they will to " King Cotton " or 
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the "Merry Widow" waltz. There is a Musical 
Society (choral) and a College Orchestra which 
combine to provide concerts and Sunday recitals. 
There are two organs, one in the refectory as well 
as one in the chapel. The latter has recently been 
enlarged and brought up to date in every conceivable 
way, fitted with such luxuries as a kinetic blower 
and electro-motor, tubular pneumatic action, stop 
keys, balanced crescendo pedal. 

Both organs are the gift of the late Dr. Astley, 
the chief benefactor of the college during many 
years. A tablet in the refectory records his chief 
benefactions — the building of the apse in the 
chapel, of the armoury, of the workshop, the music- 
rooms and so forth through a lengthy list. 

The Prince of Wales, as president of the college, 
presents an annual leaving scholarship, and this 
generous example has been followed by Lord Brassey. 

Here must end the unvarnished tale. And as 
we opened with a quotation from Plato, so we may 
close with Rabelais : " Ainsi fut gouvern£ Gargantua, 
et continuoit ce proces de jour en jour, profitant 
comme entendez que peut faire un jeune homme selon 
son aage, de bon sens, en tel exercice ainsi continue. 
Lequel combien que semblast pour le commence- 
ment difficile, en la continuation tant doux fut, 
legier et delectable que mieulx ressembloit un passe 
temps de roy que l'estude d'un escolier.'' 



American Teachers. — An enjoyable and successful 
gathering was held at the Charterhouse, E.C., on Tuesday, 
November 10, when a reception was given jointly by the 
Association of Assistant Masters and Assistant Mistresses, 
in honour of the Canadian and American teachers now 
visiting this country. Over fifty of the latter were present, 
together with a large number of officials and members of 
the two Associations, and many headmasters and head- 
mistresses of London public schools. Among others present 
were Mr. Alfred Mosely, C.M.G., by whom all arrangements 
for the visit of the teachers to England have been made ; 
Canon Bell, chairman of the Federal Council ; Mr. J. H. 
Bray, treasurer of the Assistant Masters' Association ; 
Miss M. A. Haig-Brown, secretary, and Miss K. Andrews, 
treasurer of the Assistant Mistresses' Association, Ac. 

The guests were received by Mr. Cholmeley (St. Paul's 
School) and Miss Bancroft (Redland School, Bristol), the 
chairman and president respectively'of the two Associations. 

The whole of the historic buildings of the Charterhouse 
were thrown open for the inspection of the visitiors, and 
music and refreshments were provided. 

During the evening, Mr. Harold Haig-Brown, who, as a 
son of a former master of the Charterhouse, was exception- 
ally well fitted for the task, gave a short address on the 
antiquities and associations of the building. Mr. R. F. 
Cholmeley in a few words thanked Mr. Haig-Brown for his 
interesting address, and cordially welcomed the trans- 
atlantic guests. 



Higher Education for 
Girls in Prussia 

By James Drever, M.A. 

Edinburgh University 

The most notable event in the educational history of 
the year 1908, and the most important in the history of 
Prussian education during the present century, is the 
issue of the new Regulations for the Reorganisation of 
Higher Girls' Schools in Prussia. These Regulations, 
bearing the date August 18, 1908, not merely provide 
for the reorganisation of presently existing higher girls* 
schools, but create a new and marvellously complete 
school system, make provision for the supply of teachers 
for the new schools, and throw open the portals of the 
Prussian universities to women students. 

Germany has hitherto loitered in the rear of other 
advancing nations in the provision of means for the 
higher education of women. As a consequence the 
schools for girls which have come into existence have 
owed their origin as a rule to private or local enterprise. 
Woman's claim to a secondary and academic education 
received tardy official recognition, and even after this 
recognition had been by strenuous efforts won, little or 
nothing was done to provide for such education. But. 
this state of matters has perhaps had after all its com- 
pensations. It is, of course, characteristic of all educa- 
tional reforms in Germany that they are thoroughly 
thought out and discussed before they take effect. 
Hence reform is almost always slow. The manner in 
which educational affairs are controlled and administered 
in Germany tends to accentuate this characteristic. 
When, however, any reform does come into being, it 
may usually serve as a model for the rest of the world, 
just because of the long discussion and searching criticism 
to which it has been subjected during the period of 
gestation. This is very strikingly exemplified in the 
case of the present reform in the education of girls. It 
has come late, it is true, but for that very reason, per- 
haps, it is all the more comprehensive, far-reaching 
and stable. 

The public higher girls' school in Prussia dates only 
from 1894. In that year — to be more exact, on March 
31 of that year — the htihere Mtidchenschule was first 
officially defined by Ministerial decree. In accordance 
with this, a hdhere M&dchcnschtde is a secondary school 
for girls, with at least seven graduated classes, and with 
a course extending normally to nine years and including 
instruction in two foreign languages. But, though this 
official recognition of the school was a distinct step 
forward, the provision made for the higher education of 
girls by these Regulations was still far from adequate. 
There were several unsatisfactory features about the 
official higher girls' school. In the first place, the 
decree of 1894 established nine years as the normal 
course, when, as a matter of fact, the vast majority of 
existing higher girls' schools had already a ten years 9 
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course. This naturally seemed a change in the wrong 
direction. This official school was only of the grade 
of the boys' Realschult, that is, it provided only a six 
years 9 secondary course, the first three years being 
spent in the Vorschtde or preparatory department. In 
the second place — and this was probably the most 
serious defect of all in the official arrangements — the 
kahere Mtidchenschule, though nominally a secondary 
school, was classified for administrative purposes with 
the common schools by being relegated to the depart- 
ment of the Ministry which has charge of these schools. 
This had serious results for the school. It was inevitably 
looked down upon as of inferior grade as compared 
with the secondary schools for boys, it suffered general 
neglect, and, worst of all, it could not obtain the neces- 
sary quality of teachers. A male teacher with the quali- 
fication for teaching in higher schools sacrificed his 
prospects in the profession, so far as the secondary 
schools for boys were concerned, by entering a htiherc 
Madchenschule, and there was practically no provision 
for the supply of qualified women teachers. These 
defects were serious enough, but, in addition to all 
this, the main problem of the higher education of women 
was left untouched. Women suffered under disabilities 
at the university, and there was not even provision for 
preparing them to enter the university. They suffered 
under disabilities also as regards the higher teaching 
profession. Obviously all these disabilities had to be 
removed and a school of a higher grade than the 
Realschule entrusted with the secondary education of 
girls and their preparation for the university before 
things could be said to be even moderately satisfactory. 
Hence the Regulations of 1894 were not the end but 
merely the beginning of the struggle for higher education 
of women in Germany. 

The agitation in favour of the provision of higher 
education for women and for reform of the higher girls' 
schools took several directions according to the opinions 
held by the agitators. By far the most notable result 
attained previous to the present reform was the creation 
under official sanction of what was called the Mtidchen- 
rgymnasium. The idea of this school was to meet the 
need of preparation for entrance into the university. 
The form which it took varied in different localities, 
but the usual plan was to attach gymnasial courses to 
already existing higher girls' schools. The girls' school 
with Gymnasium at Carlsruhe has often been held up 
as a model of this type of German school. In this case 
the Gymnasium is offered as an alternative course during 
the last three years of the higher girls' school and 
extends for three years longer — six years in all — the 
course being pretty much that of the Frankfurt Reform 
Gymnasium. Quite recently this school has been 
called by a writer in the Journal of Education " the 
most interesting school in Germany." However that 
may be, the Mtidchengymnasium is for Prussia entirely 
superseded by the schools created by the Regulations 
of August 18, 1908, though it has not passed into the 
realm of bygone things without exerting a marked 
influence on the new system. 



The new Regulations bring to a focus and unify all 
the different movements for the higher education of 
girls, and provide for a complete, thoroughly organised 
system, which will include among its component parts 
the Mddchengymnasium, as well as the results of similar 
efforts made in the past to meet the same needs in 
different ways. The hdhere Mddchenschulc is retained 
as the basis of the new school system, but with ten 
years as the normal duration of course, and two new 
types of school are created, the Lyzeum and the Studicn- 
anstalt, the former providing two parallel courses, one 
general and the other for the training of teachers, and 
the latter three parallel courses corresponding to the 
three types of boys' secondary school and all leading 
to the university. The following schema of the schools 
and the classes will enable the reader to grasp the main 
features* of the whole system better than pages of 
description. As in all official documents relating to 
German schools the classes are numbered from above 
downwards, and the minimum] age of the pupils ^at 
various stages is also indicated. 

Schematic Representation of the New System of 
Higher Education for Girls. 

Lyxeum. 
A.*J B. 

Age 20. Studienanstalt. 

P (" practical year ") A. B. C. 

Age 19. Age 19. 

Age 18. Class I. Hiihere CI. I. CI. I. CL I. 

Class I. ,, II. Madchen- „ II. „ II. „ II. 

„ II. „ III. schule. „ III. „ III. „ III. 

I I Age 16. 



Upper Division 



Class 



II. 



IV. 



V. 



IV. 

I 



IV. (Greek) 

I 



III. 



iV. 



4. 



VI. (Latin). 



Middle Division 



Vorschule or 
Lower Division. 



Age 12. 
Class V. 
VI. 



(English). 



I ., VII. (French).f 

Age 9. 
/Class VIII. 
\ .. IX. 

Age 6. 



The whole system is thus' built upon the old higher 
girls' school as a foundation. The complete education 
of a girl up to the university stage will now occupy 
thirteen years. This is a year more than in the case 
of boys. The Germans hold that this is as it ought to 
be, since the attempt to lay the same burden on a girl 
as on a^boy, in the way of secondary education, is to 
incur the risk of permanently injuring her health. 

• In the Lyzeum, A is the Frauenschule course, and B the 
Seminar or training coarse for teachers; and in the Studienanstalt 
A, B and C are the Higher Real, Realgymnasial and Gymnasial 
courses respectively. 

f The classes indicated are the classes in which the various 
foreign languages are begun. 
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The Higher Girls' SchooL—The changes in the curri- 
culum of the higher girls' school are comparatively 
t, The most important is the introduction of 
< matics, which in the past has been almost entirely 
neglected , There Is also a strengthening and deepening 
_ instruction in physical science. The chief defect 
of tbe old curriculum, according to the opinion of the 
Ministry as expressed in the introduction to the new 
Regulations, has been the over-development of the 
esthetic and emotional elements, and the excessive 
cultivation of the memory, while the cultivation of the 
reason and the judgment has been largely neglected* 
This is the reason assigned for the introduction of 
mathematics. But all the other subjects are to be 
used development of the judgment by a change 

of emphasis, at the same time without losing sight of 
1 stic and peculiar elements which a girl's 
education ought to possess. Possibly there is more 
of the appearance than of the reality of wisdom in the 
Minister's words, but at all events the new role which 
tlu* higher girls' school must now play in the whole 
m would in itself necessitate some such 
changes in the curriculum* 

The following is the rearranged Lekrptan of the 
higher girls* school {showing classes, subjects and hours 
per week 








VarmhuU* 


Middl 


Upper Dtfi 


Totals 


Glass re , 


X, IX. VIII, 


VII, VI, 


V, 


IV, III. II. L 


Religion • | 3 3 3 


3 3 


3 


2 2 2 2 


17 


German 


to 9 8 


6 s 


5 


4 4 4 4 


3* 


nch 


_ _ , — 


6 5 


5 


4 4 4 4 


3* 


English 








4 4 4 4 


16 


History (including 












history of art) . 
Geography * 
Arithmetic am! 


— — . . — 


— 2 


2 


2223 


'3 


2 


2 % 


2 


2222 


H 


mathematics * 


3 3 3 


I 3 


3 


3 3 3 3 


SI 


Science 




2 2 


2 


3 3 3 * 


'7 


Writing 


— 3 a 


1 1 


i 


, 


3 


Drawing 




2 2 


2 


2222 


14 


Needlework 


— 22 


2 2 


2 


M (2){ 2 )(2) 


8(14) 


Singing 


1 1 1 


2 2 


2 


2 2 2 2 


14 


Gymnastics 


1 1 1 


2 2 


2 


3 3 3 3 


IS 


Total (per week) , 


18 22 22 


3i 3i 


31 


31 3* 31 31 





It will be observed that in the middle division, between 

ages of nine and twelve, one foreign language, 

h, is taught ; and in the upper division, between 

ges of twelve and sixteen, two, French and English, 

Needlework is optional in the upper division, tyu 

There are a few other important points with regard 

to this school as now organised which may be briefly 

summarised. In the first place, the number of pupils 

hi a class must not, as a rule, exceed forty. In the 

A place, higher girls 1 schools may be established 

the middle division only or with the upper division 

only. And in the third place, in exceptional cases, 

where the circumstances of the locality demand it, boys 

♦ Not including the Vorschul*. 



may^be educated with girls in the lower and middle 
divisions of a higher girls' school. Such are thu main 
points in connection with this part of the new system, 

77k* Lyzeum.— In the Lyzeum we come upon the first 
indications of the sweeping nature of the proposed 
reforms. The name is a new one in the public education 
of Prussia, but, though presenting many new feaU 
the school itself is not an entirely new departure. The 
Lyzeum joins on to the top of the higher girls 1 sc I 
with two parallel courses or "sides/ 1 one a Frautnsekulc, 
as it is called, with a course of two years, the other a 
Lehrerinnenseminar (training college for female teachers) 
with a course of four years. The aim of the Lyzeum is, 
in the words of the official Regulations, " to provide, 
along with cultural [wissenschaftlich) branches, teaching 
and practical training in household matters and in 
pedagogy in such a way as to provide for the educational 
wants of growing girls according to their choice and 
inclination, and to give a worthy content to their inner 
life, which will guard them against shallowness and 
superficiality, and finally to point out to them the 
means and the ways in which as women they may meet 
the demands of our tinn 

The Frauenschule will naturally attract a good deal 
of attention for the sake of the great principles for 
which it stands. The official Lekrptan leaves the 
course of study very open. Seven subjects are each 
assigned a definite number of hours per week, and 
these subjects we may consider as the essential and 
central part of the curriculum : pedagogy, household 
management (including cooking}, the theory and 
practice of the kindergarten, hygiene and the care of 
children, citizenship and economics, household arith- 
metic and book-keeping, and needlework. There are 
in addition eight subjects, of which not more than five 
apparently may be taken, with two hours a week 
given to each : religion, German literature, foreign 
languages (French, English, Latin, Italian), history and 
geography with nature knowledge, history of art, 
gymnastics, drawing and painting, and music. 

This course is one of the most interesting experiments 
of modern times in the higher education of girls. Some 
arrangement of this kind was recommended to the 
consideration of the founders of girls' schools in the 
Regulations of 1894, but. owing to the preoccupation 
of their minds with other presumably more pressing 
problems, there has hitherto been little tangible result. 
The educational authorities have now therefore taken 
the matter into their own hands. How far the course 
is practicable remains to be seen, but the scheme has 
been given every chance of success by being joined to 
the Seminar course as closely as possible. We shall await 
with much interest the issue of more detailed Regulations 
and schemes of work, for at present matters are rather 
indefinite, not to say nebulous, so far as this part of the 
new scheme is concerned. So anxious, however, are 
the authorities to see this part of the scheme in pi m 
operation that they offer to recognise as a Frauenschule 
a single year's course on these lines. It must be noted 
that the Frauenschule , in spite of the presence on the 



i6+ 

curriculum of pedagogy and the theory and practice 
of the kindergarten, is in no sense a school for the 
training of teachers. The presence of these subjects 
is therefore all the more significant. It indicates the 
conviction of the Prussian Ministry that instruction in 
these subjects is an essential part of the preparation 
of a girl for motherhood. 

For the training of teachers the Lyzcum makes pro- 
vision in the Lehrerinnenseminar course. This course, 
the other " side " of the Lyzcum, will last for four years 
and will terminate with a year of practical training in 
the practising school attached to the Lyzcum. An 
examination in theory will be held at the end of the 
third year, and this must be passed as a condition of 
admission to the practical classes. The examination 
at the end of the " practical year " will be confined to 
method and practical teaching. 

The official Lehrplan for the Lehrerinnenseminar is 
as follows (showing classes, subjects and hours per 
week) : 
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flmci . 


in. 


II. 


I. 


Total 


Practical 
Year. 


Religion 


3 


3 


3 


9 


I 


Pedagogy 


. 


2 


2 


2 


6 


3 


German 


, . 


3 


3 


3 


9 


X 


French 


, . 


4 


4 


4 


12 


i 


English 


. 


4 


4 


4 


12 


— 


History 


. 


2 


2 


2 


6 


i 


Geography . 
Mathematics 


2 

4 


I 

4 


I 

4 


4 

12 


i 


Science 


2 


3 


3 


8 


i 


School method 


— 




(4) 


— 


4 


Practice in teaching 


— 


— 


— 


— 


4-6 


Practicum courses 


— 


— 


— 


— 


8 


Drawing 


2 


2 


I 


5 


— 


Singing 


X 


I 


I 


3 


— 


Gymnastics 


3 


3 




9 


3 


Total . 


32 


32 


32 




28-30 

« 



The time assigned to cultural subjects in the practical 
year is to be devoted to instruction in the methods of 
teaching these subjects. 

A Lehrerinnenseminar attached to a higher girls' 
school is no novelty in Germany. In fact, it is quite 
the normal state of matters. But the present Regu- 
lations show several new features. The most important 
of these is the addition of a year to the course of training. 
In the existing Seminar departments the course lasts 
for only three years, most of the practical training being 
naturally given in the third. According to the new 
Regulations the course will, as already mentioned, 
extend to four years, the fourth being devoted entirely 
to professional training, after the theoretical basis of 
the profession has been mastered in the three preceding 
years. A practising school must be attached to each 
Lyzcum for the practical training of the teachers, and 
also a kindergarten for the practical introduction of all 
pupils on both " sides " to the work of educating little 
children. The teaching qualification of the students 
who complete the Lyzcum course will be that of teachers 



in middle and higher girls' schools. These teachers 
can teach in Volksschulen, MiUelschulen and hdhcre 
M&dchcnschulen, subject in the last case to the condition 
that at least half the lessons in the cultural branches 
in the middle and upper divisions shall be under the 
charge of teachers with the higher school qualifica- 
tion (Oberlchrer or Oberlehrcrinnen), that is, secondary, 
university-trained teachers. 

This description of the Lyzcum as established by the 
new Regulations has necessarily been brief, but it is to 
be hoped that no important points have been omitted. 
As we have already said, we must await the issue of 
more detailed Regulations, curricula, and schemes of 
work before we can properly estimate its value and 
position in the education of women. But at all events 
it is one of the most remarkable experiments in education 
that any educational authority has made, on this side 
of the Atlantic at least, for the last twenty years. 

(To be continued) 

The Book and its Writer 

Methods of Moral Training 

The Committee which has been conducting an inquiry 
into the methods of moral training in vogue in our own 
country and abroad has published its Report in two 
fairly bulky volumes.* This Report admittedly contains 
a great deal of valuable information. Much of it is also 
very stimulating reading. The writers are thoroughly 
in earnest and the undertone of ethical enthusiasm 
which pervades the book is decidedly impressive. More- 
over, speaking generally, the report is interesting, in 
spite of its somewhat formidable title. Some sections 
are excellently written and almost all are readable. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn's account of Irish education and 
Irish character is a brilliant piete of writing. 

The contents of the book fall under four main heads. 
First, there is the general introduction by Professor 
Sadler, summarising the conclusions to which the 
Committee was led as the result of its investigations. 
Secondly, there are chapters on " The Roots of the 
Problem" by writers of repute, such as Professors 
Eucken, Muirhead and William James, the headmaster 
of Eton, and Mrs. Bryant. Thirdly, come the reports 
of a number of investigators who were asked to give 
accounts of the methods of moral training actually 
pursued in different classes of schools and in different 
countries. Lastly, contributions are included from a 
considerable number of teachers and others interested 
in education, describing their personal experience or 
giving statements of their views. 

It cannot be expected that a book which is the work 
of so many hands should give us in any sense a new 
gospel of moral training, or that it should supply the 
inspiration for any striking fresh departure. All or nearly 

• Published by Longmans, Green and Co. $s. nett each 
volume. 
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11 the contributors hold that the present state of things 
capable of great improvement, but they vary greatly 
the remedies which they suggest. These remedies 
are very various and often Inconsistent with one another. 
Hence the impression left upon the reader's mind lacks 
deftnitencss and coherence. In Professor Sadler's 
ion some positive recommendations are pat 
forward, hut his suggestions are limited to those which 
met with the approval of the large majority of the 
tmmittee. Hence they cannot be expected 
Lve us the outlines of a bold forward policy. On 
the other hand, the book is well calculated to widen 
our conception of the questions at issue, and to suggest 
fresh points of view, while the descriptions of the results 
obtained by different methods of moral training supply 
guidance for future efforts. 

The accounts of the systems of moral training adopted 
: serve to emphasise a truth 
a is often forgotten in the clash of party warfare. 
A school or class of schools can be successful in the 
work of moral training only if its methods are in harmony 
with the ethical ideal of the nation or part of the nation 
with which it is connected. It is worse than useless to 
pel all State schools to give a form of moral training 
h inadequately represents the ideal of the com- 
munity at large. Hence a nation must possess a 
unified national ideal before its schools can adopt a 
uniform system of moral training. In some countries 
this necessary condition is not yet fulfilled, and the 
results of a forcible introduction of a unified system of 
training have been disastrous. 

In France, for example, the conflict between the 
and Catholic points of view has prevented the 
formation of a comprehensive ethical ideal which would 
adequately represent the best thought of the nation as 
a whole. Therefore the introduction into the State 
schools of a system of moral instruction based ex- 
clusively upon secular principles was foredoomed to 
failure. The teaching given, however excellent in 
itself, has been deprived of much of its efficacy, partly 
because it lacks the elements which the Catholic stand- 
point would have supplied, partly because the moral 
and religious conflict has given it an anti-Catholic bias 
and thus rendered it mischievously sectarian. Thus 
the instruction appeals but little to the emotions or the 
imagination and is deficient in inspiring force. This is 
>hown by Mr, Harrold Johnson in his excellent Report 
. Moral Instruction and Training in France. Speak- 
i the ethical teaching given in the lycees, he says 
he was scarcely able to discover any moral educa- 
at all, but found there " a hot -house intellectualism 
h tends to engender through a premature study of 
philosophy, unbalanced by any effective moral dis- 
cipline, an almost universal scepticism." In the 
primary schools the procedure is more satisfactory, but 
even there the text- books in common use *' are of a 
►wing, conventional type, and calculated neither 
to inspire a hunger and thirst after righteousness nor to 
instil a horror oi all that is vile." Fairy stories are 
banished, and M Fan del a has gone the way of the fairies , 



and the soul of the nation seems to have sped with k.' 
11 One would have expected that the school would have 
learned some great lessons from the Church, in the 
direction of art, for example, in the direction of fes- 
tivals. But between Church and school there is a great 
gulf fixed ; and to many, art, too, appears a siren luring 
back again to the old delusions." So again Mrs* 
Reginald Balfour writes \ M My husband expressed 
great disappointment at the spirit in which the moral 
instruction was given. In most of the State schools 
which he visited, the teaching appeared to him to aim 
openly at undermining Catholic and ecclesiastical 
influence." 

A complementary picture is drawn in Mr. YoxalPs 
Report on Moral and Religious Teaching in Belgium. In 
Belgium, as in France, we find a struggle being carried 
on between the Catholic and secular points of view. 
But in Belgium the Catholic party dominate the State, 
while their adversaries often control the local ad- 
ministration of the towns. u Two powerful armies 
are thus ranked against each other ; divisions of opinion 
have become envenomed in a strife as continuous as it 
is bitter ; and the principal battlefield is, so to speak, 
the floor of the primary school." As an illustration of 
the absolutely hopeless condition to which the moral 
and religious teaching given in the schools has been 
reduced, Mr. Yoxall quotes the case of "a large com- 
munal school in an ancient and populous city, where 
the air is hourly resonant with the call of bells from the 
cathedral and many other church towers. ( , , There 
are about a dozen classes in the school, but the children 
not withdrawn from the religious lessons are so few 
that three class-rooms suffice to contain them. There 
are twenty-two or twenty-three teachers on the staff 
of the school, but only three of them consent to give 
religious lessons. All but a dozen or so of the 150 
children who do attend the religious lessons in school are 
under the age of eleven," that is, only about a dozen 
continue to attend the cours de religion ei de morale 
after they have reached that age. " The three con- 
senting teachers in charge of the classes . . . do not 
explain the meaning of the words the children rehearse, 
and have no right or duty to explain them, lest theo* 
logical error should creep in ; but twice a week two 
priests enter the school to supervise, test, or otherwise 
take part in the catechetical lessons, and to explain the 
theological terms." Again, though the religious question 
is less acute in the secondary schools, most of the pupils 
in the higher schools are said to claim exemption from 
the official course of moral and religious teaching. It 
is clear that the attempt of a majority to force its system 
of moral training upon an influential minority has 
completely broken down. 

The examples of France and Belgium are enough to 
show that where ethical unity is lacking in a nation any 
system of moral teaching enforced by the dominant 
party will be imperfect in itself and will tend to embitter 
the conflict between the opposing forces. But m 
countries where an approximate unity of ethical li 
has been attained, an organised system of moral training 
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in the schools may do much to bring the national 
character into harmony with this ideal. The moral 
reformation in Prussia after the battle of Jena was 
effected largely through the instrumentality of the 
schools, and the Germans still expect their schools to 
play an important part in raising the standard of their 
national morality. The account of German education 
given in this Report is hardly adequate, and it fails to 
bring out the connection between German school 
teaching and the ethical ideal which during the nine- 
teenth century undoubtedly inspired the nation as a 
whole.* In Baron Kikuchi's chapter on " The Spirit of 
Japanese Education " we have, however, a statement by 
one of the highest living authorities of the effects which 
have been produced in that country by a carefully 
organised system of moral training during a period of 
rapid social and intellectual reconstruction. TTie whole 
passage is worth quoting. " When our new system of 
education was organised, we scarcely recognised the 
importance of moral education. In the old days we 
did not have a special moral education — all education 
was moral training or mental culture. There was 
much conflict, and people did not exactly know what 
was to be the basis of the new moral teaching. It was 
at that time that some like Fukusawa proposed that 
we should adopt Christianity ; it was only a proposition ; 
he did not believe in Christianity, but thought it might 
serve as a basis for moral teaching. Wild theories were 
abroad, but at last in 1890 the Imperial Rescript on 
Education was issued. If found immediate acceptance 
among all thinking people, because reverence for the 
Imperial House is almost ingrained in Japanese people, 
and anything issued by the Emperor is regarded with 
special veneration, and has an authority beyond what 
is human — more than the authority of a sovereign, 
almost a religious authority. The teaching of this 
Rescript is the old teaching. 

44 1 certainly consider that the courage and devotion 
of the Japanese soldiers during the late war was, to a 
great extent, the result of this systematic moral in- 
struction and training in schools. Of course if we had 
not had moral teaching in loyalty and devotion to duty 
for hundreds of years — more especially for the last few 
centuries— I do not think we should have acquired it, 
by mere teaching, during the last forty years. 

M I think that by this organised moral teaching we 
have prevented a great melting away of principle ; we 
were drifting, and seemed to be loosened from all solid 
ground of morality. We had kept our moral standard 
in our families, but there was no public basis for morality, 
only what we had inherited, and that was not put in 
explicit form. This Rescript had put it into explicit 
form, and we should now say, ' This is our sanction for 
such and such a course.* " 

If we turn now to our own country we find the con- 
ditions much more complex. We have no authoritative 
code of ethics like the Japanese Rescript to which by 
common consent all may appeal. The ethical principles 
to which we all owe allegiance are so indefinite in form 
. • Suf. for instance. Professor Pfcuken's Gotm* BiwaXcm. 



that each of the main sections of the community gives 
them different applications. Thus we seem to have one 
system of moral training in the public schools with 
their reliance upon the influence of the school's cor- 
porate life and their faith in formal mental training. 
In the middle secondary schools we find another form 
of the ideal, for these schools tend to look upon education 
as a direct preparation for the boys' or girls' work in 
after life, and therefore lay more stress upon intellectual 
influences and especially upon the acquirement of 
knowledge which will be practically useful. Thirdly, 
in the elementary schools corporate life has, until lately, 
been neglected, and the system has been, with certain 
exceptions, one of purely intellectual culture of a general 
kind which was supposed to make the children into 
better citizens. Nor can it be denied that each of these 
methods of training represented a distinct current of 
thought and feeling in the nation. Moreover, running 
across these divisions we have in a milder form the 
great cleavage of opinion which has produced such evil 
effects in France and Belgium. This cleavage has 
shown itself, for instance, in the discussions as to 
religious teaching in the elementary schools, but it may 
be traced in all departments of social thought. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
our methods of moral training should be chaotic and 
generally incomplete. As a nation we are only just 
beginning to realise that our schools may be made the 
training-ground of future citizens whose characters 
have been partially moulded by the deliberate efforts 
of those who controlled their education. We have 
hardly begun to cultivate an enlightened patriotism, 
for example, or a sense of duty to our town or village. 
Our efforts after moral training often lack the certainty 
and breadth of view which come to those who do their 
work, not as individuals feeling their own way, but as 
members of a great community inspired by a common 
purpose. 

Yet, amid much imperfection and even failure, the 
future is full of hope. The report brings home to the 
reader the vast amount of moral earnestness which is 
being devoted by teachers and others to the task of 
moral training. Many of us are walking in the twilight, 
but we are earnestly looking for the right way. Again, 
one reason for our failure to organise a coherent system 
of moral training is our realisation of the difficulties 
which beset us. We distrust all short and easy methods. 
It is easy to teach Jingoism ; to teach true patriotism is 
a harder task. It is this sense of the complexity of the 
problem which has so far prevented us from definitely 
taking sides as the State in France and Belgium has 
done. And we may therefore hope that when at last 
we arrive at a solution of the problem we may avoid 
narrowness, which has proved so disastrous in those 
countries. Moreover, as this Report shows, there are 
gradually emerging certain elements of an ethical 
ideal which appeal to men and women of all schools of 
thought. The obligations of citizenship, the duty of 
healthy habits, and the claims of religion in the widest 
sense of the term may be enforced in all types of schools. 
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ask how we are to make the best use of the 
unities which, as a nation, we possess, the Report 
gives no definite answer, though several suggestions 
may be gathered from its pages. But apart from 
particular reforms advocated by different writers, the 
Report makes it clear that we need better organisation 
and that we must jealously preserve the freedom of 
our teachers and our schools. That our organisation 
is defective is shown, for instance, by the fact that 
yy schools are in need of financial help in order 
thai they may become really efficient instruments of 
moral training. This is admittedly the case with both 
elementary and secondary schools, Again, we all agree 
personal influence of the teachers is the greatest 
force in moral training. Yet we neither pay our 
teachers salaries sufficient to attract the best men and 
women to the work, nor do we give our intending 
teachers a satisfactory preparation for the task of moral 
instruction and training. For instance, the day training 
colleges for elementary teachers are often very weak 
upon the ethical and religious side. A circular was 
i by the Committee asking fl What steps are taken 
in training colleges to prepare intending teachers for the 
of moral instruction and training in schools ? '* 
In reply, says Professor Muirhead, " Most of the non- 
residential or ' day ' training colleges which are attached 
to universities or university colleges would have to 
confess the entire inadequacy of their arrangements. 
It is not only that in contrast to the residential and 
denominational colleges the religious and moral training 
of the teacher tends to be subordinated to the pursuit 
of the secular studies which the university lectures 
oflfef to the students and to training in the art of teaching. 
The university training colleges are at a further dis- 
advantage, in that they inherit a secular tradition, and 
the work of the larger institution to which they belong 
sometimes ostentatiously excludes all acknowledgment 
of the claims of religion and theology." 

These and other defects of organisation must be made 
good, but organisation must remain a means and not 
an end- The experience of other countries shows us 
that the State may initiate a tyranny over the minds 
of its teachers and the ethical life of its schools as 
deadening as any tyranny ever exercised by the Church. 
chools must be free to develop a characteristic line of 
own. and teachers must be allowed, under certain 
us limitations, to impart the moral faith that is 
the inspiration of their personal lives. In England 
there is little danger that the State will compel a teacher 
to teach things contrary to his own convictions, but 
there is a more subtle peril of preventing him from 
ching aH he knows, As an illustration of such 
terference by the State with individual freedom, the 
of Ireland may be quoted. The " tyranny of 
■mise," says Mr. Gwynn, " sterilises the whole 
on the moral side. Nothing must be taught 
*e which could offend any susceptibility — except 
the hour licensed for the teaching of denominational 
ligion* There must be no appeal to Irish patriotism, 
Jtber it be of Protestant or Catholic, Irish history 
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may not be taught as a subject, and until lately any- 
thing bearing on it. however remotely, was tabooed, 
The poem ' Breathes there a man with soul so dead' 
was struck out of a lesson-book lest it should encourage 
sedition/' And again, *' Decoration t to in* 

spection, and any picture which can be held to have a 
religious or remotely political bearing is | gross offence 
against the Code. It follows, in practice, that bare 
walls are kept bare, though not clean; and be it re- 
membered that Catholicism, if left to itself, in education 
always trusts greatly to the appeal t< 
Catholic school uncontrolled by the State the emblems 
of religion are everywhere present. National schools 
under State control, even in places where there is not 
a Protestant child within twenty miles, axe rigorously 
forbidden the use of any such embellishment. On 
the other hand, Protestant schools, which would g 
and, as I think, most laudably, furnish themselves with 
pictures recalling such memories as the shutting of the 
Derry Gates, come under the same tyranny of com- 
promise. Taste and culture are the expression of 
individuality i and individuality is forbidden to Irish 
teachers in State employ," 

It is impossible in a notice like the present to do more 
than mention a very few of the points raised in this volu- 
minous Report. Practically all the problems which 
are now exercising the minds of those interested in 
education are specifically or incidentally discussed. 
But perhaps the most important effect which the Re, 
will produce upon the minds of its readers is to give 
them a fresh and more vivid impression of the im- 
portance and complexity of the work of moral training 
as a whole. As one learns more of the great systems of 
moral training and of the high aims which they are 
intended to attain, the nostrums of certain educational 
theorists appear totally inadequate. Will the inclusion 
of one or two hours of moral instruction in the school 
curriculum suffice to alter the ethical character of the 
nation ? Is even co-education of itself sufficient t 
These things may or may not be good, but they will 
owe their efficacy to the fact that they form part of a 
great moral uplifting of society which must be due to 
far deeper causes. The real question is how to fill the 
life and teaching of our schools with a devotion to the 
highest ethical ideals and with that true religion upon 
which sustained ethical enthusiasm must at last depend. 
" The main problem of the immediate future/' says 
Professor Muirhead, ** is to reinspire our educational 
system with the religious idea, the idea that the task to 
which the teacher is called is nothing less than the 
opening of the soul to all the influences, spiritual, sen 
aesthetic, cosmic, that call to it from the unseen, and 
thus to fit it for its true life/ 1 



North of England Education Conference. — The 
seventh annual meeting of the above will be held in 
Manchester on January 7, 8, and 9. Information about 
the proceedings can be obtained from the secretaries, at 
the Municipal School of Technology, SackviUe Street, 
Manchester* 
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Correspondence 



MORAL INSTRUCTION. 

To the Editor of School. 

Dear Sir, — The Press in general has been so generous in 
its reports of the International Moral Education Congress 
recently held, and has perceived so clearly its great signifi- 
cance, that I venture to ask you, in view of the wide interest 
that has been created in the cause of the moral education of 
the young, to allow me to direct attention in your columns 
to the work of the Moral Instruction League, which exists 
to give practical effect to the promotion of the cause for 
which the Congress was held. 

The League has influenced already the Board of Educa- 
tion to make some provision for moral instruction in public 
elementary schools, and some sixty local education authori- 
ties to take action in the direction of providing in their 
schools for more or less systematic moral instruction. Its 
"Graduated Syllabus of Moral and Civic Instruction for 
Klementary Schools " (a copy of which I shall be glad to 
send gratis to your readers on receipt of a post-card) has 
already been very widely adopted, and its moral-lesson 
iNtfiks, adapted to the various ages of children, have been 
wtsluimml by all, since they present moral ideas to children 
in way* that cannot fail to interest them, and give offence 
to none, ulnce they keep strictly to that neutral moral 
ground which is common to all theological and non-theo- 
logical bodlcm, 

I shall be glad to supply further information about the 
league to any desiring the same. 

Harrold Johnson 
(Secretary of the Moral Instruction League). 

<>, YOMC IUULDINOS, AUBLPHI, 

London, W.C. 



THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 
To the Editor of School. 

Dkar Sis,— 1 have read with much interest the article in 
the current number of School on the Report of the Con- 
sultative Committee. May I, however, draw your attention 
to a passage in it which appears to me likely to mislead 
persons who have not read the Report itself ? It is stated 
that " the Committee do not recommend that there should 
be a special training for the nursery school." This is. it is 
true, almost a literal quotation from p. 23 of the Report, 
but separated from its context in this way it a calculated 
to give an incorrect impression of the opinion of the 
Committee. Just before the passage quoted they dis- 
tinctly say, " the Committee deprecate very strongly the 
idea which appears to be prevalent that any teacher is 
good enough for infants. They hold, on the contrary, 
(liul the care of these young children presents difficulties 
n( Untut equal to those which arise in t^a^hipg the older 
ttiwn, and that infant teachers should be selected with 
m rtipiilotM care." And a little further on they say : 
" f 'i olmbly tho best person to have the management of the 
NuriKtry School will be a well-educated teacher who has 
fotft twined on Froebelian principles in the widest sense of 
ih Ifrm" And then the Report goes on to explain what 
iiH'-lf * training would involve. These passages are very 



important. They embody the principles lor which the 
Froebel Society has been struggling ever since its foundation 
in 1874. The Council of the Froebel Society were indeed 
in such thorough accordance with what was said in the 
Report that I was requested to write a letter to the Board 
of Education to endorse the recommendations of the 
Consultative Committee. 

Trusting you may find space for this letter, 
I am, yours faithfully, 

Claude G. Montefiore. 
(Chairman of the Council of the Froebel Society). 
4 Bloomsbury Square. 
London, W.C. 

November 12, 1908. 



Review 

The Letters of Queen Victoria 

The re-issue of this famous book * is of special interest 
to teachers, and its marvellously low price brings it 
within the reach of all. Though a collection of letters 
is not necessarily attractive to readers, it is not 
too much to say that this is the most interesting book 
of the year, or of the generation. English history, 
scholastically speaking, has too long been supposed to 
end with the Battle of Waterloo ; and while it is as well 
not to probe too deeply into current politics (this book 
stops fifty years short of the present day) we shall never 
instil into our young people that interest in public affairs 
which all agree is so desirable unless we bring them into 
touch with the living realities of our time. 

This book will do this, and it will do more. It shows 
what royalty means— its incessant hard work and its 
endless responsibility. It gives a vivid picture of a 
devoted young Queen striving to master the art of 
controlling at the same time her personal feelings and 
her Ministers ; in a word, it gives us a glimpse of our 
constitutional monarchy at work. 

The Letters of Queen Victoria was so extensively 
reviewed when it came out that a detailed criticism is 
superfluous. But it will be useful to point out that the 
title explains exactly what the book is. It is not a 
biography, nor is it, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, a history; rather it provides the materials or 
sources from which history, political as well as constitu- 
tional, is derived. 

The three volumes are a marvellous example of the 
publisher's art : it is to be hoped that the appreciation 
of the public will be sufficiently widespread to repay 
him for bis enterprise. Every school, elementary or 
secondary, should have a copy in its library, and we 
cannot imagine a more acceptable gift-book. We feel 
sure that it deserves, and we believe that it will earn, a 
permanent place in the prize list of every school. 

L. R. 

• The Letters of Queen Victoria, 1837-1861. Popular Edition. 
3 Vols. (John Murray. 6$. nett) 
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Minor Notices 

Maps"of Old London. By G. £. Mitton. (A. and C. Black. 
5*.) 
^ThisJsJOmost interesting collection, designed to trace 
thedevelopment of London from the time of Queen Elizabeth 
to the present day. The amazing progress and growth 
of 'our gigantic capital can here be studied in a fraction of 
the time that would be necessary to read the record in 
print. The book deserves a place in every school library, 
in London especially. 

The}Two Books of the Kings in the Revised Version. With 

* Introduction and Notes. By W. £. Barnes, D.D. 

(Cambridge University Press. 1908. 35. 6d. nett.) 

This closely packed volume of some 300 pages follows 
the lines which have made the Cambridge Bible so essential 
and important a help to all students ; and it is at once 
scholarly and critical, as well as popular in the best sense. 
The introduction gives analyses of the contents, the reason 
and date of its compilation, while the question of its 
authorship is summed up in the words that its author 
iSjonknown. The text is furnished with clear headings to 
each separate paragraph, and notes drawn from every 
source that can throw light on passages that need ex- 
planation, e.g., Mr. Winston Churchill's Life of his father is 
quoted to give a modern parallel of the frequent custom 
of a king's accession being the occasion of a general slaughter 
of his kindred who might question his right to rule, and 
we realise more vividly what the place-name Gilgal sig- 
nifies when we find it compared with the sacred circle of 
Stonehenge. Two well-printed and clear maps are given, 
and various indexes conclude a book which will hold its 
place worthily in an excellent series. 

Mundus alter et idem. By Joseph Hall. Edited for 
School use by H. J. Anderson, M.A. (George Bell and 
Sons. 2s.) 

This curious product of a sixteenth-century English 
satirist, forerunner in some respects of the creator of 
Gulliver, has been rescued from oblivion by the editor, in 
the hope that it may be read in schools, much as Lucian 
is read, as a stepping-stone to the greater classical authors 
by those in the transition stage between the lower and the 
higher forms. The book is charmingly printed and has a 
delightful cover-design. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the often far-fetched humour of " Mercurius Britannicus," 
as he styled himself, will appeal to modern boys ; and the 
outlandish conceits in the way of invented proper names, 
for which Hall has drawn upon every European language, 
to say nothing of his own peculiarities of Latin style, seem 
to us to need too much annotation to allow of the book 
being easily read. If this kind of work is to be admitted, 
we prefer Erasmus. 

Altera Colloquia Latina. From Erasmus. Selected by 
G. M. Edwards, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. (Pitt Press, xxiv + 
136 pp. is. 6d.) 

The author's Colloquia Latina was a good book and has 
met, we understand, with considerable success. This 
adaptation should prove equally acceptable in those schools 
which are not hide-bound by tradition. With Erasmus, 



Latin is, indeed, as Mr. Edwards remarks, a living language ; 
and the advantage a boy can derive from a book like this 
is that he can get, in small compass, the spirit and style 
of such writers as Pliny, Plautus or Terence, though for 
many reasons he might be incapable of attacking those 
authors themselves. The notes are commendably short, 
and there is a useful little digest of simple syntax at the 
end. If the dialogues on " Putting the Weight " and on 
" Tennis " do not arrest the modern school-boy's attention, 
what will ? 

Chaucer: The Prologue and Knight's Tale. Edited by 

M. Bentinck Smith. (Cambridge University Press. 

lxxxviii + 230 pp. 2S. 6d.) 

If a new edition of these parts of Chaucer was wanted 

we have nothing but praise for this little book. It contains 

just about as much of the Canterbury Tales as a young 

student at school can be conveniently introduced to, and 

the Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary are quite adequate. 

Possibly the elaborate attempt to place the various tales 

in the Introduction (pp. lvii-lviv) was unnecessary where 

only one is included. 

(1) The Lays of Ancient Rome. Edited by M. H. Shackleford. 

(2) Bacon's Essays. Edited by F. A. Howe. (3) Joan 
of Arc and The English Mail Coach. Edited by C. M. 
Stebbins. (George G. Harrap and Co. is. each.) 
Short introductory studies on (1) Heroic poetry ; 

(2) Bacon's life and position ; and (3) De Quincy and the 
Romantic Revival respectively, with brief notes appended 
to each volume. Pleasant little editions, which might 
well be adopted as reading books for odd half-hours in 
secondary schools — if only such existed ! 

The Elizabethan Shakespeare : The Tragedie of Julius 

Casar. With Introduction and Notes by William 

Henry Hudson. (George G. Harrap and Co. 25. 6d. 

nett.) 

For those whose taste runs to quaint editions maintaining 

the spellings and punctuations of the First Folio, these 

volumes will be a pleasure. The editor is well known as 

a thoughtful and eloquent lecturer on English literature, 

and his introduction is illuminating reading. There is a 

striking engraving of the Droeshout portrait of Shakespeare 

as a frontispiece, and the title-page is pleasing. Neither 

the print, which is small, nor the paper is to our liking. 

Plato's Apology of Socrates. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Harold Williamson, M.A. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
A good school edition, though not surprisingly different 
from or superior to others in use. The editor is a sound 
scholar and writes a sympathetic introduction. The book 
will probably be used largely by sixth forms and by students 
working for London University examinations. However, 
there are really too many notes. It is a pity editors cannot 
resist the temptation to foist in a neat translation of their 
own when any opportunity offers. It is just these little 
difficulties of rendering that should enable the reader to 
use his own taste and thought, without having the ground 
cut from under his feet by the too obliging editor. In this 
respect only do we regard Mr. Williamson an offender : 
the notes are illustrative and intended to convey informa- 
tion rather than suggestive and stimulating. 
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A Syntax of Attic Greek. By F. E. Thompson, M.A.. late 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. New 
Edition, rewritten. (Longmans, Green and Co. xxiii 

+ 555 PP) 

This quite considerable work has, of course, been fully 
reviewed when first published some years ago : the Classical 
Review has also a critical examination of this revised 
edition. Thus it is unnecessary to do more than hint at 
one or two particular points. 

Certainly the book is needed. Sixth-form boys and 
teachers alike feel the need of a full and serious syntax 
in English, which shall be neither too expensive nor too 
cumbrous for ordinary class use and reference : and, in 
our opinion, this syntax might well fill the want. Mr. 
Thompson, though original in treatment and possessed 
of a genuine grammatical sense, is yet well abreast of the 
recent work of Delbruck, Brugmann and Kuhner-Gerth in 
Germany, of Gildersheve and Miller in America, and of 
Professor P. Giles and W. G. Hale in this country ; his 
range of examples is wide and interesting ; and he succeeds 
in making the book even readable by a certain raciness of 
illustration (vide p. 30 " gallery " and " pit " to illustrate 
torpor, "stores" to illustrate Aery/" 1 * *«•)• His chapters 
on 06 and m struck us as particularly full and good ; 
though no satisfactory explanation is given of the double 
negative w ov which seems so often used after " negative 
and quasi-negative" ideas in the principal clause. 

In spite of its manifold merits, however, and its great 
wealth of illustration, as the book stands there are several 
small printer's errors and misnumberings apart from the 
formidable list of acknowledged errata with which the 
book begins. These will, it is to be hoped, be corrected 
when the book is reprinted. 

General History of Western Nations from 5000 B.C. to 
1900 a.d. Vols. I. and II. (Antiquity.) By Dr. Emil 
Reich. (Macmillan and Co. 155.) 
These two volumes, the first instalment of something 
intended to be in the nature of a magnum opus, strike one 
as the brilliant and self-assertive effort of one who has 
done a great deal of historical reading, but with too little 
patience. As a guide to the sequence of events in Western 
Europe the history is incomplete : as a series of stimulating 
historical essays in European history we find these two 
volumes most interesting. The author's reiterated belief 
in " geo-political considerations " and not " race " as 
being the determinant factors in the predominance or 
otherwise of nations, while containing of course much 
truth, has led him to be somewhat too eclectic in treatment. 
The professed historian will probably be offended at both 
the style and the arrangement of this book : the ordinary 
reader can hardly fail to find it entertaining. One awaits 
the next instalment with interest and curiosity. As an 
instance of Dr. Reich's peculiar style one might point to 
his continual diatribes at the " higher critics " and to his 
obtrusion of personal likes and antipathies in and out of 
place ; while, with regard to subject-matter, it is surely 
a little ridiculous in a work of this scope to allot only 
twenty-four pages to the whole history of the Hebrews 
and over a hundred to discussing the relations of Lycurgus 
and Sparta-— of which twenty odd pages are occupied 
in complaints against " the inquisitional procedure in 
modern erudition," and in dealing vigorous thwacks at 
" continental professors " and " philological historians " ! 



Gotham and Other Stories : A Latin Reading Book. By 
Rev. E. D. Stone. (Macmillan and Co. is. 6d.) 
A charming little compilation, largely original, which 
should go far to supplant many of the antiquated elementary 
verse-books in use in schools. These interesting and often 
amusing anecdotes, done into excellent Latin (do not the 
familiar initials E.D.S. guarantee that ?), will be of value 
as an introduction to prose as well as verse composition 
in Latin. The book will not, of course, supersede the 
ordinary classical texts but should be kept in hand as a 
pleasant relief therefrom. 

The Horace Pocket Book. Arranged by S. E. Winbolt, 

with an Introduction by T. E. Page. (Constable. 

25. nett.) 

Mr. Winbolt is to be congratulated upon this volume, 

as upon his successful Virgil Pocket Book, as supplying a 

delightful little travelling companion, whether for those 

of us who, though immersed in practical life, yet desire 

to refresh our minds by turning to the old familiar classics, 

or for the school-boy still wrestling with the difficulties of 

translation. Mr. Page, of course, writes an almost ideal 

introduction. 

Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology. Translated by 
J. W. Mackail. (Longmans, Green and Co. 2s. nett.) 
A small volume giving the English translation only of 
the Greek text of the poems of which the last large edition 
was reissued two years ago. The book will take its place 
beside Mr. Andrew Lang's delightful translations of 
Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, on the shelves of those 
who, though they may not be able to read the originals, 
are yet enabled to get some glimpse of Greek art in one 
of its most touching and characteristic forms. It has 
always seemed to us a pity that Professor Mackail has'not 
seen fit to include a few reproductions of works of Greek 
sepulchral art in those volumes. When similar repro- 
ductions are being foisted in, whether appropriate or not, 
upon every school edition of Virgil or Caesar, it seems almost 
a reprehensible omission that there should be none in a 
volume which, like this, positively calls for illustration 
from that art which was the complement of the poems. 

Types of Tragic Drama. By C. E. Vaughan, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Leeds. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 5s. nett.) 
Professor Vaughan's volume, based upon lectures 
delivered by him at Leeds University, does not pretend 
to be an exhaustive study of the tragic drama, but rather 
to illustrate by well-known examples the line of development 
which tragedy has followed, from its origin in the classical 
drama of Greece, through Romanticism to the Realism of 
Ibsen. Naturally in such a review much that is interesting 
must of necessity be neglected. Racine's Athalie, for 
instance, is dismissed almost without comment, because 
it does not lend itself to the illustration of the author's 
point of view. 

Such a limitation is obviously necessary and does not 
in any way detract from the real interest and merit of 
the book, which is a careful and well-reasoned study. The 
conclusion to which Professor Vaughan leads us is that 
the tendency of the drama has been to leave the narrower 
limits of the classical form, in which action, or rather 
situation, forms the chief element, in favour of the freedom 
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! the Romantic . which allows the development of character 
become the main theme of the play. The culmination 
of the Romantic drama is found, he decides, in plays like 
Shakespeare's Macbeth and Goethe's Faust, the latter of 
which " is the supreme instance of that presentation of 
character in growth " which is a leading characteristic of 
the Romantic drama, 

i much for the clearness of the book that Professor 

never allows us to he lost or confused, even when 

tracing romantic tendencies in the classic a lis m of 

<>kig*nia t or classical restrictions even in the 

of Victor Hugo. 

final lecture deals with the tendency of modem 

drama in the directions of idealised romance, in the case 

nek and Browning, and of realism in that of 

though we are warned against a careless application 

the term M realism " to Ibsen's drama, 

It is somewhat surprising to find Professor Vaughan 

i taming that Euripides " does not concern himself 

atly with character, except in a few isolated instances/ 1 

as we are to agree with much of his criticism of 

much -discussed poet, we are nevertheless convinced 

that character is of far greater importance in Euripides 

1e works of his predecessors, though, of course, 

&, as in the later Romanticism, form the 

of interest, 

rhe book is both interesting and suggestive and will 

repay a perusal, 

logy of Greece and Rome ; presented with special 

Reference to its Influence on Literature. By Arthur 

Fairbanks. (Loudon ; Sidney Appleton. 6s, nett.) 

The myths of Greece were a characteristic expression of 

the imaginative power which made the Greeks the most 

poetical of nations ; and it is doubtless the poetical character 

these myths which has given them so large a place in 

literature of all ages. The Romans were content for 

most part to borrow their mythology from Greece ; 

and those elements in their mythology which were of Roman 

origin have not left as much impression on later literature 

as have those which they borrowed. One of the principal 

objects of Mr. Fairbanks book is to show the effect of 

these Greek myths on the literature both of Rome and 

«jf more modern times* The method he adopts is that of 

appending quotations and references at the end of each 

section. Such a method cannot be exhaustive, and it is 

doubtful whether it really serves any useful purpose to 

quote passages such as 

Bright Apollo's lute, strung with his hair, 

Blue Neptune storms , the bellowing deeps resound* 

But the book has much solid merit, and in his four hundred 
odd pages Mr. Fairbanks gives us the outlines, at any rate, 
of most of the Greek and Roman myths, though one might 
reasonably have expected to hear more of Iphigenia, for 
ince, than a brief reference to the sacrifice at Auhs. 
The mtrMuctory chapter is not the least interesting, 
neral account of the origin of the myths and 
oi th itions of them offered by different ages and 

and in dealing with these Mr, Fairbanks 
adopts the reasonable attitude of moderation. " The 
allegorical explanation of myths is to be discarded as false, 
because it assumes some hidden meaning to explain what 
u grotesque or irrational. But the fact remains that 



animism lies at the basis of myth-making, and that sor 
not all, myths, are the poetic statement ol processes in 

tafle." 

There are a few instances of American spelling in the 
book, as may be expected, but they are only few. Th 
b an excellent index, with genealogical trees of the £ 
and heroes, and altogether the book should be very useful 
to any one concerned in the teaching of classics* 

A Song Garden for Children, By Norman O'NeUL (Edwin 
Arnold, is. 6o\) 
This collection of children *s songs has been adapted from 
Children's Songs of France and Germany by Henry Graham 
and Rosa Newmarch. The English version does not claim 
to be a translation, but aims at reproducing the sentiment 
of the original as far as possible. The verses are excellent 
and should prove highly acceptable. The musical part 
on the whole is well done. The selection from French 
sources is excellent : we would like to single out for special 
mention numbers i, 5, 10, 14 and 15. The selection from 
the songs of Germany is hardly so happy, but the nine 
songs at the end, arranged by Brahms, atone for the 
deficiencies of the rest. The volume may be cordially 
recommended for school use. 

Drill and March Music, (Cassell and Co. is. nett.) 

It is perhaps difficult to find suitable music for drill 
purposes, but it is to be hoped that something better than 
the collection in this volume may be procurable. Print 
and paper arc very poor. Such familiar tunes as **The 
British Grenadiers " and "Rule Britannia" are wickedly 
mangled, and a self-respecting organ-grinder would shrink 
from allowing many of those printed here to issue forth 
from his instrument. 

Nursery Rhymes. Music by Paul Arnold. Additional 
Verses Jsy M. Steele. (Cassell and Co. id.) 

The tunes composed for these we 11 -known rhymes are 
very pleasing and well adapted to the words. The task 
of writing additional verses is no light one and argues 
considerable boldness. We cannot say the venture has 
been successful. Children and elders will probably feel 
that " the old is better." 

School Band Music. (Novello. 3d. each part.) 

* Many of the best-known national melodies have been 

arranged for string band in a simple manner by Dr. 
Mc Naught. Here and there the necessity of keeping to 
lower positions has made slight alterations necessary in 
the tune and traditional airs do not gain by change. They 
would be better used as accompaniments than as purely 
instrumental pieces. 

Novelto's School Songs, (6rf. and gd. per vol.) 

Among these is an elementary music manual 
to give pupils guidance through the tonic-solfa notation 
to the staff notation which ought to be extensively 
Mr. George Lane, the compiler, has used much care and 
skill in the production of this little volume. No. 1^7 
contains Christmas carols, and among these we may commend 
* H Shepherds, shake off your drowsy sleep, 1 * arranged by Dr, 
Stainer. " The Song of the Danes, p by Dr. Lloyd, in No. 145 
will repay the work required for a good perform 
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Great Deeds on Land and Sea, With Composition Exer- 
cises. 96 pages. Black's Supplementary Readers. 6d. 

Rob and His Friends and other Papers, By John Brown, 
M.D. 88 pages. Black's Supplementary Readers. 6d. 

Black's Picture Lessons in English. Book IV. 14 
Coloured Illustrations. 6d. 

Matriculation Directory. No. 50. September, 1908. 
University Tutorial Press, is. 

Virgil. Translated by John Jackson, iv+424 pages. 
Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. nett. 
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